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Art. I1—SCOTTISH HERALDRY. 


1. Alexander Nisbet's Heraldic Plates originally intended for his 
‘ System of Heraldry’ lately found in the library of William 
Eliott Lockhart of Cleghorn, Esq., now reproduced with in- 
troduction and notes genealogical and heraldic. By ANDREW 
Ross, Marchmont Herald, and FrANotis J. GRANT, Carrick 
Pursuivant. Edinburgh: George Waterston & Sons, 1892. 

2. The Catalogue of the Heraldic Exhibition. Edinburgh: 1891. 
Compiled by F. J. GRANT, Carrick Pursuivant. Illustrated 
edition, 4to. Privately printed : 1892. 


T is beyond doubt that there is a remarkable revival at the 
present time of interest in Heraldry and the studies per- 
taining thereto. This is shown by the numerous works ov the 
subject which issue from the press at very short intervals and 
which evidently all find an appreciative circle of readers. It is 
good that this should be so, for since Planché published his 
Pursuivant at Arms, which was the first book of the kind 
which really treated the subject in a scientific spirit and did 
not merely copy the statements of previous writers, many 
authors of ability have taken it up and shown clearly that 
Heraldry, freed from the pedantries and conceits of the early 
writers, is an important factor in historical research, and does 
much to illumine the investigations of the student of family 
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history. But not only is it of importance to the historian and 
biographer, it appeals almost as strongly to the tastes of\ the 
artist and architect. It is not therefore surprising to find that 
the treatment of matters heraldic is improving in the same 
ratio as the interest in them is quickening. It is only recently 
that a work was reviewed in these pages, which -will probably 
be the standard authority on Heraldry for some time to come. 
Now we have to notice two books both, like the last, the work 
of Scottish writers. It is indeed singular to see how Scotland 
seems to be taking the lead in Heraldry at present, considering 
that with the single exception of Mr. George Seton’s book on 
Scottish Heraldry no work of any importance on the subject 
has been published in that country from the days of Nisbet till 
the recent work above mentioned of Woodward and Burnett. 
Not only so but Messrs. Ross and Grant may claim to be the 
very first Scottish Heralds under the rank of Lyon himself who 
have ever contributed anything to Heraldic literature. We 
trust therefore that the publication of their work is of good 
omen for the future. 

The Heraldic Plates of Alexander Nisbet, which form the 
foundation of the volume whose full title is prefixed to this 
article, were discovered a few years ago in the library of Mr. 
Eliott Lockhart of Cleghorn. A caretul investigation of the 
available evidence goes far to show that the plates were 
originally intended to illustrate Nisbet's System of Heraldry, 
but that that work had ultimately, as we shall see, to be issued 
on a much less magnificent scale than at first proposed by the 
author. Nisbet tells us in his preface to the Cadency, which was 
published in 1702 as a kind of preliminary specimen of the 
author’s ability to complete his larger treatise, for which at the 
time he was soliciting aid from Parliament, that it was his in- 
tention to insert ‘a considerable number of Plates of the Most 
Ancient Nobility and Gentry who have cut their armorial bear- 
ings with all the exterior Ornaments of the shield. The nobility 
are ev'ry one of them on a Plate by themselves at 40 Shillings 
Sterlin Price, many of the Gentry by Two’s on one Plate at 
20 Shillings each.” Mr. Ross has come to the conclusion, and 
there is no reason to doubt its soundness, that the plates now 
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published were those here referred to. It is certainly to be 
regretted that they did not at last make their appearance in 
the volume for which they were originally destined. They 
would have made it so handsome, that to use Nisbet’s own ex- 
pression, every man would confess ‘that Britain ne’er produced 
before this time anything on this science so splendid and so 
glorious.’ Though it is probable that it was from lack of 
funds that they did not appear, it is difficult to understand why 
they were not utilised, at all events to some extent, as the 
author speaks of them as actually engraved in 1702 long before 
the System appeared: and the only expense which would 
afterwards have been incurred would have been the cost of 
paper and printing. 

On examining the plates themselves, numbering seventy-six 
exclusive of the series of small plates prepared for, and some 
of which were issued with, the Cadency, it will be found that 
they do no discredit to the state of Scottish Art at the period. 
Perhaps Mr. Ross, with a pardonable enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject, is inclined to glorify them overmuch; but it cannot be 
denied that they display an amount of spirit and character 
which lifts them out of the ordinary rut of eighteenth century 
heraldic art. The mantlings especially, though often somewhat 
heavy and wanting in detail, are very rich and give importance 
and distinction to the achievement. Owing to the author 
having employed several engravers on the work there is a 
variety of treatment which is very marked. The drawing of 
the animals which figure as charges on the shields and as 
supporters is, as might be supposed, of various degrees of ex- 
cellence. Some are stiff and wooden, but many are spirited 
and life-like. The ermine-lined mantle which forms a back- 
ground, so to speak, to the arms of the peers is always effective, 
and the repetition of the arms on the overlapping portions, 
though of common occurrence in heraldic designs of this period, 
gives character to the achievement. A fine example of a 
cordelitre may be noted in the arms of the Countess of Winton 
(reproduced from a plate in the Advocates’ library) and attention 
may also be directed to an elegant renaissance design con- 
taining the arms of the Earl of Perth: it is the work of an en- 
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graver of the name of George Main, and is distinctly different 
in style from any of the other plates. 

Admirable however though these designs may be, the chief 
interest of this volume will to most readers be in the excellent 
introduction by Mr. Ross, giving the history of the Nisbet 
family and an account of the career of the Herald himself with 
a bibliography of his writings. Though somewhat diffuse in 
places it is on the whole a. sound and scholarly piece of work, 
and a valuable contribution to family history. The editor 
begins at the very beginning by stating that Nisbet first 
occurs as a place name in the early part of the twelfth century 
as the designation of lands situated in the parish of Edrom— 
perhaps the oldest parish in Scotland—and county of Berwick. 
William de Nesebite witnesses a charter towards the end of 
the century, and the name occurs in many documents of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. But it is not till the middle 
of the latter period that we pick up with certainty the ances- 
try of Alexander Nisbet. In 1442 mention is made of Adam 
Nisbet of West Nisbet, and from him can be traced with almost 
absolute certainty a series of heirs down to Sir Alexander . 
Nisbet of that ilk, who succeeded to the family estate in 1630, 
and represented the county in the Parliament held at Edin- 
burgh in that year. The family had by this time been grow- 
ing steadily in influence and reputation: they were connected 
by marriage with the Rutherfords, Pringles, Cranstouns, and 
other notable families in their own county; and it is therefore 
not to be wondered at that Sir Alexander Nisbet also took for 
his wife the daughter of a Berwickshire laird. It was probably 
in 1609 that he married Katherine Swinton, the only daughter 
of Robert Swinton of that ilk, by his first wife, Katherine Hay, 
daughter of William, Lord Hay of Yester. She was by no 
means a ‘ penniless lass wi’ a lang pedigree,’ but brought her 
husband many broad acres of land. The couple were blessed 
with numerous offspring, some of whom, as we shall see, 
became eminent in their day; but none were destined to per- 
petuate the family name and honours in the direct line. The 
career of Sir Alexander himself is an interesting, indeed, a 
romantic one. A devoted Royalist, he was in 1633 appointed 
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Sheriff of the county of Berwick, and possibly received his 
knighthood at the same time. In 1641 he was deprived of his 
office, to which his brother-in-law Swinton, who was a sup- 
porter of the Covenanting party, was appointed. The knight 
and his sons then retired to England, where they joined the 
King’s army and remained for four years. By this time Sir 
Alexander’s affairs had become seriously embarassed : between 
1638 and 1640 he had borrowed large sums of money. As there 
is no evidence that either he or his family had any extrava- 
gant tastes personally, it may fairly be concluded that as he 
was an ardent adherer to the King’s party, these sums found 
their way into His Majesty’s coffers. As he could not or did 
not pay his creditors, he was duly ‘ put to the horn,’ and when 
he returned to Scotland after the battle of Naseby in 1645, he 
was at once imprisoned in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh. He 
did not linger long in durance vile, as the victory of Kilsyth, 
a few months later, was the means of procuring his liberty. 
He returned to West Nisbet along with his son Adam, a writer 
in Edinburgh, and the father of our Herald. Then followed 
an extraordinary struggle with his creditors, the history of 
which is related by Mr. Ross with much minuteness and great 
picturesqueness of detail. : 
It was indeed, as he styles it, ‘a civil war upon a small 
scale’ Apprisings, letters of horning, warrants for poinding, 
letters of caption, and, in fact, all the elaborate procedure 
which the old Scots law provided to enforce the claims of 
creditors, were employed against the old knight; but he, secure 
in his castle, actively supported by his neighbours, who, we 
may imagine, enjoyed the fun, and secretly connived at by his 
kinsman the Sheriff, successfully defied his enemies, and it was 
not till 1649 that he succumbed to a military force which, by 
order of the Government, was sent against him. Some time 
after this an arrangement was entered into, by which the lands 
of West Nisbet were sold to Mr. John Ker, merchant in Edin- 
burgh, and they still remain in the hands of his lineal repre- 
sentative, Lord Sinclair. The old knight did not part from the 
property without a hard struggle, and so late as 1662, after 
the Restoration, we find him petitioning the Court of Session 
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for the restitution of his lands. The purchaser, however, had 
taken care that the alienation had been carried out too care- 
fully to afford any loophole of escape, and Sir Alexander’s last 
attempt to outwit his creditors was unsuccessful. He was now 
an old man and in very poor circumstances, though it is satis- 
factory to find that his services in the Royalist cause were not 
altogether lost sight of, as the King granted him one of those 
curious blank Patents of Baronetcy, which he was able to sell 
to a certain Robert Jocelin of Hide Hall, and no doubt received 
from that gentleman a substantial sum of money for it. The 
old man must have died soon after this, but neither the place 
nor the date of his death is known. 

Of his sons three led adventurous lives and came to violent 
ends. Sir Philip was an officer in the army of Charles I., was 
taken prisoner at Philiphaugh, and executed at Glasgow in 
1645. Colonel Robert, the third son, was also at one time in 
the English army, and was with Montrose when he was 
captured at Invercharron in 1650: he was taken prisoner, con- 
veyed to Edinburgh, and there met with the same fate as his 
illustrious leader. Another son, Alexander, in like manner led 
a soldier's life, and met a soldier's death, being killed at the 
siege of York in 1644. Two sons were content with civil 
life; John, the second, lived quietly in England, and does not 
seem to have taken any part in the family strife; Adam, the 
youngest, was a lawyer, probably a Writer to the Signet in 
Edinburgh, and was his father’s right hand man in all his con- 
tentions with his creditors. Apart from this, his life does not 
appear to have been a very eventful one. He died in 1674, 
considerably in debt: his principal claim to remembrance is 
that he was the father of Alexander Nisbet, the Herald, and it 
is in the latter, of course, that the interest of Mr. Ross's intro- 
duction chiefly centres. And yet we know singularly little of 
him as a man: he remained to the end of his days a modest 
and retiring student, not certainly without his ambitions, but 
never realising the attainment of his full desire. No portrait 
of him has come down to us, though it is curious that a man 
of good family, who associated so much as he did with artists 
and engravers, should never have had his portrait taken in 
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some style. Apart from his writings, all that we know of him 
for certain is that he was born in April, 1657, that he was for 
some years a student in the University of Edinburgh, and that 
he afterwards followed the profession of a writer in that city, 
perhaps being able to secure some of the clients of his father, 
who died only a few years before his son must have com- 
menced business. Nisbet’s legal practice never amounted to 
much: he was emphatically a student, and preferred hunting 
pedigrees and tracing out arms to drawing deeds and guiding 
his clients through the intricacies of the law. He practically 
devoted his life to the study of his favourite subject: wealthy 
he never was, but his tastes were simple and his personal 
wants few.. There was not much luxury in Edinburgh in the 
beginning of last century, and poverty was not looked on as a 
crime. There is no information to lead us to suppose that 
Nisbet led an unhappy life: he was disappointed, no doubt, in 
not getting his works published on the scale which he should 
have liked, but in this he is not singular as an author. He 
lived to the respectable age of sixty-eight—‘ a worthy modest 
gentleman’ George Crawford calls him. He was buried in the 
Greyfriars’ churchyard, but no stone now remains to mark his 
resting-place. 

His memory will not soon die. This modest gentleman who 
led such an obscure, uneventful life, was no mere plodding 
student. One subject had attracted him from an early age, 
and to Heraldry and its cognate branches he devoted all his 
powers: if it is permissible to talk of an heraldic genius, he 
was one. He tells us himself that he had scarcely left college 
before he commenced the study of Heraldry, and that he stole 
as many hours as possible from business to indulge in his 
favourite pursuit. Appetite grew by what it fed on, and in 
1687, when he was about thirty years of age, he became so 
engrossed in the study that he gave up his legal practice alto- 
gether. Every page of his works speaks to his untiring indus- 
try and indefatigable research. It must be remembered that 
he was practically the first in the field: there were a few 
illuminated Scottish armorials in existence, and Sir George 
Mackenzie had published his Treatise on Heraldry in 1680. 
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That work, however, though leaving the impress of its author’s 
genius, was no more than ‘a masterly outline.’ The great bulk 
of the sources of information remained unexplored: not only 
so, the national archives were in a state of absolute confusion : 
no Royal Commissions, as in later days, had rendered the task 
of consulting them an easy one. The student who wished to 
get his authorities firsthand had to burrow among countless 
documents heaped together without order or arrangement, and 
this fact being kept in view, it is wonderful to find how much 
Nisbet was able to get out of the chaotic mass. He had also 
access to the charter chests of many Scottish families, and 
_made himself familiar with their contents. From his being 
referred to as a ‘teacher of Heraldrie,’ it is probable that he 
gave instruction to others in the science, without which, at 
that period, no gentleman’s education was considered complete. 
It is evident from his writings that he was familiar with 
English and French Heraldry, and was not unacquainted with 
the systems of other Continental nations, though, as we shall 
- see hereafter, he was principally indebted for his knowledge of 
foreign armory to the works of Menestrier. Thoroughly 
equipped then, thanks to his unconquerable enthusiasm and 
industry, with a knowledge of his subject, he stéadfastly set 
himself to the production of a Treatise on Heraldry, which 
while devoting particular attention to Scotland, would be an 
authority, or perhaps the authority on the subject in general. 
But ways and means had to be considered. It was im- 
possible that a work of the proposed magnitude could be pub- 
lished by the unaided effort of an impecunious student. The 
scheme of the work is thus described in the proposals for pub- 
cation which the author issued in 1699. It was to bea 


‘Treatise of Heraldry, Speculative and Practical, where at large, I will 
describe the Nature, Rise, Beginning, and diverse Species of Arms, various 
Forms of Shields, their Tinctures, Furrs, Partitions and Repartitions, 
Figures proper and Natural, with their Additional Forms, Significations, 
and Positions, after a method more exact and mathematical than any 
hitherto Printed, together with Reasons why these Figures and Pieces of 
Armory are carried. I shall likewise show by whom the Figures are, the 
Armoral Ensigns of our Kings and their Children together with their 
Devices, and many Coats of Arms, that are to be found upon Monuments, 
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Churches, Tombs and Seals of Honourable Families now extinct, yet 
worthy to be particularly notic’d because of that Alliance, which many 
noble Houses now in Beeing have had with them heretofore.’ 


This was a pretty comprehensive programme, but it was one 
which the author was never destined to see carried out in its en- 
tirety, and not indeed even partially for many years, An attempt 
to publish the book by subscription having failed, he applied 
for assistance to the Scottish Parliament, requesting that body 
to be at the expense of the paper, types and printing of the 
projected work. In proof of his capacity as a Herald and of 
his ability to do justice to the subject, Nisbet published in the 
early part of 1702 his Essay on the Marks of Cadency, a work 
which was really a part of his larger treatise, but adapted and 
added to, so as to render it complete in itself. ‘Its accidental 
birth, we are told, ‘explains its unpresentable form. It runs 
through 254 pages of text without subdivision of any kind, 
Detached from its context and published as a separate essay, 
it became necessary to insert those expositions of general 
principles which occur so oddly in its pages but which add so 
immensely to its value.’ It was dedicated to the Lyon King 
of Arms, Sir Alexander Areskin of Cambo, and no doubt 
attracted a share of public attention at the time of publication. 
The Parliament of 1702 was, however, too much engrossed 
with state affairs to be able to bestow much care on the pro- 
motion of literature of any sort, aud though the committee to 
which Nisbet’s application was in the first instance referred, 
recommended a grant of £248 6s. 8d. out of the rate of tonnage 
imposed for the five years from 1st September 1702, the recom- 
mendation was passed over and nothing done that session. 
Next year our author resumed his application for assistance, 
and the same sum was once more recommended to be granted 
to him: but again he was doomed to disappointment, and 
very soon the Union, to which Nisbet was no friend, took 
place, after which there was no Scottish Parliament to which 
he could apply. 

Nisbet seems to have suffered the fate of many an un- 
appreciated genius, and to have retired to his books and studies 
for many years after these unsuccessful attempts at publication. 
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His spirit, however, was by no means broken and in 1718, when 
he was sixty-two years of age, he resolved to give to the world 
another part of his larger work, and issued proposals for pub- 
lishing an Essay on the Ancient and Modern Use of Armories, 
in which he stated, that, despairing of his long projected folio 
ever coming out, he had determined to publish his work bit by 
bit in quartos. The mind of the public was by this time more 
inclined to literature than it had been when the publication 
was first attempted. The Essay on Armories was speedily 
subscribed for and saw the light in the end of 1718. There 
was a characteristic Preface: the author seems to have been 
satisfied both with the conception and reception of his book on 
Cadency. ‘I may say without vanity, he states, ‘ that 
nothing of this nature so perfect has hitherto been published. 

It has been approven of by the most knowing Her- 
alds in Britain, and particularly by Sir Henry St. George, 
Garter King at Arms, which he was pleased to signify to me 
in his letters : tho’ in it I have shown but a small regard to the 
English writers in Heraldry.’ 

Fortune at length seemed to smile on the old Herald. The 
Essay on Armories was so well received that his long cherished 
idea of publishing his system in folio was revived, and in 1722 
one volume appeared under the title, ‘A Short System of Her- 
aldry, Speculative and Practical, with the True Art of Blazon 
according to the most approved Heralds in Europe ; illustrated 
with suitable examples of Armorial Figures and Atchievements of 
the most considerable Surnames and Families in Scotland, &c. 
Together with Historical and Genealogical Memorials relative there- 
to. By Alexander Nisbet, Gent., Edinburgh. Printed for T. 
MacEwen: Anno Dom. M.D.coxxi.’ This work, as we shall 
see, at once put Nisbet in the first rank of Heraldic writers ; 
but it was not his complete book; it only treated of the Ordin- 
aries and Charges on the shield itself, and much more had been 
written. Nisbet felt that he was getting an old man, and that 
it behoved him to publish the remainder of his work with as 
little delay as possible. Accordingly, some time after the ap- 
pearance of the first volume, he issued proposals for printing a 
supplement, which was to deal with marks of cadency, the 
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marshalling of arms, and the exterior ornaments of the shield. 
The writer, however, was destined never to see the comple- 
tion of his life’s work, for which he had so long waited. He 
had struggled courageously against many disappointments, 
and when at last the full fruition of his hopes seemed near at 
hand, death came in 1725 and stopped the busy pen for ever. 
His life is indeed a melancholy record of that hope deferred 
that maketh the heart sick, but it was probably not without 
its compensations. His political views prevented him ever 
getting official position, but his wants were few and simple, 
and judging from the slight notices which we have of him, he 
was held in respect and esteem by his contemporaries. 

Before proceeding to estimate Nisbet’s place as a Heraldic 
author, let us consider somewhat in detail the fate of his writ- 
ings after his death, as what happened exercised an important 
influence on the form which they ultimately took. It is a 
strange story, and Mr. Ross deserves much credit for the light 
which, by his patient research, he has been able to throw on 
it. Twenty years after the appearance of the first volume an- 
other was announced, purporting to be the second volume of 
Nisbet’s System. It was a very different production from its 
predecessor, and was especially wanting in that clear arrange- 
ment and direct style of dealing with the subject which was 
so conspicuous in the other. The first part of the volume, ex- 
tending to 113 pages, was a garbled version of the author’s 
remarks on Cadency and the Marshalling of Arms. The second 
part, with another pagination, treated of the exterior orna- 
ments of the shield: then followed appendices, also separately 
paged, consisting chiefly of genealogical accounts of Scottish 
families, and the book concluded with some historical and cri- 
tical remarks by a ‘ learned antiquarian’ on the Ragman Roll. 
Now, Mr. Ross contends that by the printer’s own admission in 
the introduction to the volume, Nisbet can only be held responsi- 
ble for 259 pages of it altogether; and the editor waxes hot 
with righteous indignation as he points out that even these 
have been so altered and tampered with that in many cases 
little if any of the original Nisbet has been left, while in others 
his meaning has been seriously perverted. As regards the first 
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portions of the volume in question, any one can see for him- 
self by comparing them with the Cadency and Armories how 
much these works have been altered ; while as to that portion 
relating to the exterior ornaments of the shield we have now 
ample opportunities of judging, as Nisbet’s original MS. of this 
part of the book has been recently discovered in the Lyon 
office. By printing passages in the MS. on parallel columns 
with the corresponding passages in the folio of 1742, Mr. Ross 
fully proves his case as to the extensive alterations which were 
made on Nisbet’s original work. Perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary of these occurs in a passage which deals with the family 
of the author himself: to illustrate this the more clearly, we 
have a facsimile of the printed page of 1742, and another of 
the passage in the MS., of which the former purports to be a 
rendering. In the page of print there is a paragraph of some 
length relating to the family of Nisbet of Dean, which has been 
calmly interpolated without the slightest authority whatever. 
What renders it the more curious is that the passage is written 
with many little touches which might induce people to believe 
that it was the author’s own. After stating that the family of 
Sir John Nisbet of Dean had been in use for a long time 
to carry supporters, it goes on—‘ which two supporters up- 
hold the principal arms of the family of Nisbet of that ilk, viz., 
—argent, three boars’ heads, erased sable armed and langued 
gules, with the crest of the family, laying aside the chevron, a 
mark of cadency used formerly by the House of Dean; in re- 
gard that the family of Dean is the only family of the name in 
Scotland that has right, by consent, to represent the old ori- 
ginal family of the name of Nisbet: since the only lineal male 
representer (the author of this System) is like to go soon out of 
the world, being an old man and without issue male or 
female.’ The forgery (for we must admit it to be so unless we 
hold that the Lyon office MS. is a mere rough draft, and that 
Nisbet had a more extended copy which was ultimately used 
by the printers), is a clever one and has imposed upon many. 
The old Herald has been held up to obloquy on account of the 
passage as a man who in his needy old age sold his birthright. 
The editor is of opinion that this interpolation was inserted at 
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the instance of Sir John Nisbet of Dean, who must have seen 
the MS. shortly after the author’s death. If this is the case, 
the instigator, if not the perpetrator of the forgery, did not 
benefit by it, for the Baronet of Dean died fourteen years be- 
fore the passage so altered saw the light. It is unnecessary 
to go further into this part of the subject, but it may be said 
generally that the editor gives ample proof of his assertion as 
to the uncalled for alteration of Nisbet’s original work. 

Not the least interesting part of the Introduction is that 
which treats of Nisbet’s authority and position as a Heraldic 
writer. Mr. Ross not unnaturally takes a very high estimate 
of this, and we are not disposed to quarrel with his conclu- 
sions. When the condition in which the study of Heraldry 
was at the time is considered, Nisbet is deserving of all praise 
for having discarded most of the rubbish which the earlier 
writers had accumulated round the subject. The mythical 
bearings of the nine worthies of Christendom, which usually 
formed the commencement of all Heraldic works, are not even 
mentioned, and he only alludes in terms of reprobation to the 
fantastic practice of blazoning the arms of the nobility and 
princes by the names of the precious stones and planets. Of 
course he was not altogether free from the credulity of his 
age; and he accepts stories as to the origin of names, which 
would make a modern philologist’s hair stand on end. He 
tells, for instance, that the name Balnavis not improbably 
arose from one Nevoy playing football before the king, who 
cried out, ‘ Well-balled, Nevoy!’ We must not be too hard 
on him, however, for even in our own day equally preposterous 
derivations are believed in. Quite recently we heard it 
gravely asserted that the name Carfrae took its rise from the 
circumstance that in times gone bye, a certain carver at the 
king’s table (it is always the king in such cases, a specific mon- 
arch is seldom condescended on) had on one occasion so 
clumsily performed the duties of his office that he splashed the 
sacred person of His Majesty with gravy, whereupon that 
august personage addressed to him the words, ‘ Carve frae ye, 
man, carve frae ye!’ 

As regards Heraldry proper, Nisbet is a writer for all time ; 
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he handles his subject with the ease and freedom of a master, 
and though there are points of detail in which modern opinion, 
with all its advantages of easy access to countless authorities 
and examples, may differ from him, yet it may safely be said 
that if any one masters Nisbet thoroughly, he will have an ac- 
quaintance with Heraldry which will always stand him in 
stead without much correction. Nisbet has not certainly 
much pretension to style, but he says what he wants to say in 
an intelligible and straightforward manner : as he himself says 
of it, ‘It is such that my meaning may be easily understood, 
which, being the principal end of any language, is all I aim 
at.’ He avoids overlaying his sentences with metaphor and 
allusive conceits, a practice frequently indulged in by the 
writers of his day; yet the most cursory reader cannot fail to 
see that the Treatise is the work of a well-read and educated 
gentleman. His industry, indeed, must have been stupen- 
dous; his work deals almost as much with genealogy as with 
heraldry, and though in the immense number of facts pre- 
sented in connection with the history of the Scottish families 
whose arms he quotes, there are no doubt not a few errors, we 
must consider, as Mr. Ross very properly points out, the dis- 
advantages under which Nisbet lay in regard‘to facilities for 
research. He had to burrow amongst undigested masses of 
records for facts on which we can at any moment lay our 
hands by means of excellent printed calendars and indexes. 
At a time when travelling was difficult and expensive, he 
spared no pains to gain access to charter chests in the houses 
of various of the noble and gentle of the land. He was evi- 
dently most careful to be as accurate as his lights would allow 
him ; if in some instances he has gone astray, it is not for us to 
blame him for what he has not done ; we should rather be full 
of wonder and admiration for what he did do. He devoted 
the patient labour of a lifetime to the elaboration of a work 
which has proved indispensable both to the heraldic student 
and to the antiquary. It is not too much to say that what 
Stair had done for the Law of Scotland, Nisbet did for its 
Heraldry. Both will be looked on as great institutional 
writers, and the study of their works will always be necessary 
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for those who wish to obtain an adequate knowledge of the 
principles of their respective subjects. The memory of Nisbet 
has long suffered from misrepresentation, and Marchmont 
Herald has done well in giving to the public a clear and con- 
cise account of the life and works of a remarkable man. 

It is time to turn to some of the other contents of the 
volume under notice." In addition to that portion of the intro- 
duction which deals with the family of the Herald, there are 
added some very full notes on the Nisbets of Dalziel, Craigin- 
tinnie, Dean and Dirleton. Without ‘going into detail it may 
be sufficient to say that they display much painstaking care and 
research. The genealogical tables annexed to each of the 
Plates are not perhaps quite so satisfactory. One feature, 
however, is distinctly praiseworthy : after the blazon of arms 
which is given at the beginning of each table, it is stated 
whether or not the arms are registered. This is as it should be, 
and if more attention had been given to the registration of 
family arms in times past, there would not now be so much 
unauthorised assumption of armorial bearings as there is. At 
the end of each table is given a list of the authorities consulted 
in compiling it. These are in general easily accessible and 
printed works, some of them indeed of not unimpeachable 
accuracy. Of course in the enormous number of separate facts 
which the contents of these tables represent, there is almost 
bound to be a certain amount of errors. There are, however, a 
good many slips which a little more care and original research 
might have avoided, and there is also a certain want of system 
shown in the manner in which the various descents are dis- 
played. We happened by chance to take up the pedigree of 
Aikman of Cairnie for examination, and found in it several sivus 
both of omission and commission. More information, for 
instance, might have been given as to the family of Jobn 
Aikman the first laird of Cairnie. Many dates which are left 
out might have been inserted. The laird himself was born 
5th February 1613, and died 10th May 1693 : his first wife died 
14th December 1664; her father’s name was Robert not 
Thomas, and he was not a knight. By her the laird had a 
family not of three children only as stated in the table, but six. 
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Again John’s son William had not merely two, but five children, 
of whom William, who ultimately succeeded, was the youngest. 
It is no doubt a mere printer's error that Margaret, the eldest 
daughter, is represented as dying in 1765 instead of the corres- 
ponding year in the previous century. Thomas Aikman of 
Brambleton (the equally used form of the word, Broomhilton, 
is not given) was quite patriarchal in the number of his im- 
mediate issue, for which due credit is not here given him. 
The number of his first family by Isabel Learmont (who herself 
died in 1683) is not given: as a fact they were six in number, 
while by his second wife, he had two more than even the very 
respectable amount of ten mentioned in the table. Surely 
also it is stretching the meaning of the word (even in a 
Scottish sense) too far to style the successor of William Aikman 
of Ross and Brambleton his ‘cousin,’ seeing that the former 
had to go back four generations to find a common ancestor. 
Sometimes a link in a pedigree is not duly hammered on to 
the preceding one. In the account of Ogilvy of Boyne there 
is a certain ‘ Jean Isabel’ (No. XIV.) who drops in suddenly, 
as if from the clouds. She is not blessed with a surname, her 
parentage is not mentioned, nor is there anything (save that 
his name appears as No. XIII.) to lead us to the conclusion 
that she was the daughter by his first wife of Archibald 
Ogilvy of Inchmartin. 

We have drawn attention to these slips in the hope that in 
the event of the tables ever being reprinted, still more care 
may be taken to make them as accurate as possible. But 
even as they stand there is no doubt as to their usefulness, and 
some of them, such as those of Lithgow of Drygrange, Justice 
of East Crichton, Campbell of Succoth, and others, are excep- 
tionally valuable. At the end of the volume are given the 
fourteen small plates, each containing sixteen shields, which 
were originally intended to be inserted in the Cadency, but 
only two of which were ultimately printed there. The editors 
have, in the great majority of cases, been able to identify the 
families to which the arms belong, and in every case have 
added the blazon of the arms. Dr. Woodward is responsible 
for the description of the shields on Plate XV., all of which 
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belong to foreign armory. He has performed his task with his 
usual accuracy, and points out that Nisbet is indebted for the 
greater part of his knowledge of Continental Heraldry to the 
works of Menestrier. 

A word of praise is due to the general get up of the book, 
which is well printed, the reproduction of the plates being 
clear and distinct. Not the least valuable feature is an admir- 
able index, which makes the contents readily accessible. It is 
very gratifying to see two Scottish Heralds like Mr. Ross and 
Mr. Grant producing a work such as this, We trust it is only 
the beginning of a school of Heraldry in Scotland which will 
make its influence felt in time to come. 

The second book, whose title is at the head of this article, is 
the outcome of the Heraldic Exhibition held at Edinburgh 
last year. It was the first of the kind ever held in Britain, and 
proved a great success. The Committee considered it wise to 
open it free of charge, and it is stated in the Prefatory Note 
that it was visited by nearly 22,000 persons. Even allowing 
for a certain proportion who went there as. they would have 
gone to anything else which was to be seen for nothing, there 
can be no doubt that these numbers indicate a remarkable 
interest in a subject which not so long ago was considered by 
many a mere pedantic relic of antiquity. But, indeed, it was 
not necessary to be a heraldic student to enjoy to a large 
extent the display of the articles which were brought together. 
Many were objects that the public never had had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing before: some of them were of great historic 
interest in themselves, and others appealed to all who profess 
artistic or antiquarian tastes. Many persons probably left the 
exhibition with their ideas about heraldry very considerably 
modified, and if it has any effect in making writers more 
accurate when dealing with heraldic matters, the exhibition 
will not have been held in vain. For it is wonderful into what 
mistakes authors will fall when dealing with a comparatively 
unfamiliar subject. Even dear Sir Walter himself, enthusiastic 
lover as he was of all things relating to armory, sometimes 
nods: witness the description of the cognizance of Marmion— 
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‘* Well was he armed from head to heel 
In mail and plate of Milan steel ; 
But his strong helm, of mighty cost, 
Was all with burnished gold embossed. 
Amid the plumage of the crest 
A falcon hovered on her nest, 
With wings outspread and forward breast ; 
E’en such a falcon on his shield 
Soar’d sable in an azure field.” 


It is of course obvious that Scott here blazons colour on 
colour which is contrary to the usual rule of Heraldry, at all 
events in this country, though, as Dr. Woodward points out, it 
is far from uncommon abroad. In connection with Scott, it 
may be noted that not the least interesting of the exhibits was 
a copy of Ferne’s ‘ Blazon of Gentrie’ from the Abbotsford 
library. The book is not a very readable one in itself, but this 
copy, Scott tells us in a note to Quentin Durward, belonged 
originally to Thomas Drysdale, Islay Herald, who purchased 
it in 1619. He seems to have read it with patience and profit, 
till he came to the passage which quotes Scotiand and Eng- 
land as an example of feudatory and sovereign powers. ‘ This 
assertion, says Scott, ‘set on fire the Scottish blood of Islay 
Herald, who, forgetting the book had been printed nearly forty 
years before, and that the author was probably dead, writes 
on the margin in great wrath and in a half-text hand, “ He is 
a traitor and lyar in his throat, and I offer him the combat that 
says Scotland’s Kings were ever feudatorie to England.”’ 

The catalogue as now printed differs from the original in 
several respects: it is apparently somewhat fuller in detail and 
in some instances objects have been classified under other 
headings from those under which they originally appeared. It 
has also been entirely reprinted, and now appears in the shape 
of a handsome quarto with upwards of a hundred illustrations, 
some of them in colour and the others reproduced by a photo- 
graphic process. Some of the former are admirable, especially 
the Patent of Arms granted to the Tallow Chandlers Company 
of London in the year 1456. The very best period of Heraldic 
Art had perhaps passed by that time, but no one can fail to be 
struck by the beauty of the Patent as a specimen of the illu- 
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minator’s skill. The lines are flowing and harmonious, and the 
whole scheme of decoration is artistic and dignified. Compared 
with this the Scottish Patent granted by Sir Robert Forman 
of Luthrie, Lyon, to Sir James Balfour of Pittendreich in 1563 
is poor. The workmanship is sadly wanting in grace, but is 
not without spirit and force. A pretty example of Heraldry 
as applied to interior domestic decoration is given in a coloured 
reproduction of a painted distemper ceiling in the Council- 
room Linlithgow: it dates from 1567, but the building in 
which it was discovered is now unfortunately destroyed. The 
other coloured illustrations consist of the Scottish coats in the 
Armorial de Gelre which were first given by Mr. Stodart in 
his Scottish Arms, and afterwards more correctly by Captain 
Dunbar in a paper read before the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, in the proceedings of which body these plates first 
appeared. 

We can only very briefly allude to a few of the more impor- 
tant items which appear in this catalogue. The collection of 
British and Foreign Armorials was singularly complete, and 
we have here five and thirty of their pages copied in photo- 
graphy. Though of course we miss the glowing colours which 
add so much to the interest of the originals, a very fair idea is 
given of the workmanship of the different books. Twelve 
armorials have been selected from which specimen pages are 
given: they are all Scottish and date from Sir David Lindsay 
downwards. One feature is common to those which belong to 
the days of Queen Mary and James VI. They are all intro- 
duced by a series of full length effigies of the Scottish monarchs 
and their wives all clad in surcoat or kirtle, and displaying 
thereon their full armorial bearings. Occasionally, as in the 
Workman MS: from the Lyon office, these are accompanied 
by descriptive verses, but more often they stand alone. All 
agree, however, in representing John Baliol as a dishonoured 
man, sometimes prone on the ground but always with a broken 
crown, shattered sword and sceptre and torn surcoat. The 
best executed and most artistic, if not the most heraldically 
correct, of these Scottish armorials is one which belonged to 
George Lord Seton, who died in 1585, when it became the 
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property of his son Robert, afterwards Earl of Winton. It is 
now in the possession of Mrs. Hamilton Ogilvy of Beil. Nine 
of its pages have been reproduced in the catalogue. All the 
Jameses except James I. are given with their consorts, and 
form a very interesting and curious set of regal effigies. 
Whether or not the figures are intended to be portraits is diffi- 
cult to say, but the faces of all possess marked individuality, 
and several little personal touches are given which show that 
the artist was actuated by an intelligent desire to identify the 
several monarchs. We see, for instance, James IV. depicted 
with an iron chain round his waist, which it is said he wore 
constantly next his skin in expiation of his rebellion against 
his father, and by means of which his body was identified on 
Flodden field. 

One of the most remarkable representations of armorial 
bearings in the exhibition occurs in a Book of Hours lent by 
the Marquess of Bute, but which for many generations was 
one of the most treasured items in the library at Murthly. It 
is a beautifully executed illuminated MS. of the thirteenth 
century, the calendar prefixed to it containing amongst its 
obits that of Sir John Stewart, the ‘ Black Knight of Lorne’ 
aud his wife. Its heraldic interest consists in the fact that 
bound with it are a series of full page miniatures assigned by 
experts to the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, one of which contains a representation of the 
watching ot our Lord’s sepulchre. The watchers—four knights 
—are ‘clad in complete steel,’ and three of the shields are 
blazoned with heraldic bearings in metal and colour. If we 
accept the estimate of the date of the execution of these illus- 
trations as correct, this is one of the earliest instances of the 
representation of coat armour in this country. We are not 
aware that any of the bearings have been identified as be- 
longing to any particular families, but the matter is one which 
deserves more attention than has as yet been bestowed on it. 

We can only mention in detail one more of the treasures 
depicted in this catalogue. The Douglas or ‘ Cavers’ standard 
has long been a puzzle to antiquaries. It is described in the 
catalogue as the standard of James second Earl of Douglas 
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and Mar, which was carried by his son, Archibald Douglas ot 
Cavers, at the Battle of Otterburn in 1388. But if we are to 
believe Froissart, both the Earl of Douglas and his standard- 
bearer were killed on the field of battle, and the flag was hung 
over the Earl’s tomb. We know for certain, on the other hand, 
that Archibald Douglas survived the battle many years. As 
to the charges emblazoned on the banner, no satisfactory ex- 
planation of them has as yet been given. The hearts and mullet 
might certainly be assigned to Douglas, and the saltire might be 
taken for the ordinary St. Andrew’s Cross. But there are still a 
lion—a very noble and fierce lion he is—and a Tau or St. 
Anthony’s Cross to be accounted for. How did they get there, 
and what is their significance? The lion does not occur as a 
charge on the Douglas shield until a date subsequent to the 
battle of Otterburn, but it has been suggested that it may 
have been intended for an original Angus charge, a lion 
passant appearing on the seal of Malcolm, Karl of Angus, who 
died in 1232, and that the flag itself may have been an Angus 
ensign displayed on Hermitage Castle, of which the Douglases 
of Cavers were wardens under the Earls of Angus. Another 
opinion is that the flag is really a Percy banner, perhaps that 
mentioned by Froissart as having been captured at Newcastle, 
and that the Douglas charges have been added after it came 
into possession of that family. The Tau Cross and the motto, 
Jamais Areyre are at present insoluble mysteries; that motto 
is not believed to have been used by the Douglas family until 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

We have indicated in detail one or two of the more out- 
standing exhibits in an interesting exhibition. The heraldic 
student will find much to study in this catalogue, even though 
he may not have seen the exhibition itself. The articles 
selected for reproduction in the plates give a fair idea of the 
singular variety of the contents. There are some wonderful 
family trees, though we regret not to have a photograph of 
that of the Campbells of Glenurghy, with portraits of the 
various members, said to be by Jameson the Scottish portrait 
painter. Wood carvings and stained glass are both well re- 
presented ; and several heraldic wall decorations are given. 
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Not the least curious of the plates are those giving a com- 
plete set of Scottish heraldic playing cards, in which each 
card has the arms of some Scottish family upon it. There is 
also a specimen from a similar pack of French cards. In the 
exhibition there were many such sets of various nationalities, 
the object of which seems to have been the instruction of the 
players in Heraldry, at one time considered an indispensable 
part of polite education. Among the illustrations may be 
specially mentioned the fine set of Percy seals from the Annals 
of the House of Percy, reproduced by the kind permission of 
the Duke of Northumberland. 

Amongst the many memorial volumes of exhibitions which 
have been issued of late years, this will take a high place. 
Apart from its intrinsic value, it will be dear to the heart of 
the collector from the fact that it is a privately printed book, 
and that all the available copies were long ago subscribed for. 
It is well known that your true book lover values a book as 
much because of its scarcity as its interest. When both these 
qualities are combined, the volume should be a real treasure. 
From our point of view it is chiefly valuable as illustrating the 
proposition set forth at the beginning of this article, that there 
is an intelligent and increasing interest taken in Heraldry and 
kindred subjects, and as showing that Scottish Heralds are 
alive to this fact, and are anxious to do their duty in further- 
ing the study of the ‘Science.’ 

J. BALFouR PAvL. 








Art. II.—THE STORY OF MARY SHELLEY. 


HE history of the household of Godwin is not a cheerful 
one. There is a melancholy story connected with all the 
women who belonged to it, excepting his second wife. Mary 
Wollstonecraft, Fanny Imlay, Jane Clairmont, Mary Shelley, 
—these names recall associations of sadness and disaster, if not 
of wrong-doing and tragic punishment. Of all the four Fanny 
Imlay alone may be said to have suffered entirely through the 
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selfishness of others and not because of her own rebellion 
against fate, her own rejection of the accepted social laws of 
the time in which she lived. She was the child of one of those 
experiments in which the innocent must suffer for the guilty. 
She had inherited from her mother a melancholy temperament, 
and her lot was cast among those upon whom she had no real 
claim. She had learnt to believe that her own existence—for 
which she was not responsible—was an injury and an anxiety 
to others. The burden of selfish demand pressed from every 
side on her gentle and unselfish nature. When the weight 
of life became too heavy for her to bear, it was not by a hasty 
snatch at happiness that she endeavoured to escape; she did 
not follow the road taken by her mother and sisters, nor seek 
personal satisfaction at the risk of shame and wrong to others ; 
she found instead an escape by the way of death. So she 
thought her sorrows would end with herself, and not be passed 
on to other lives, perhaps in an endless succession of disaster. 

She had uttered no complaints before; she had indulged in 
no passionate upbraiding of the world; she had made no 
demands on the indulgence or forgiveness of others ; even her 
act of suicide was hardly an act of selfishness ; it was intended 
to relieve those who had been kind to her of the burden of her 
existence. Her end had the simplicity of true tragedy. She 
put her passionate despair into one passionate act, with as few 
words as possible. She uttered none of those heroics by which 
some sufferers turn their suffering into merchandise, and obtain 
from the world what they desire in exchange. We hear of her 
as ministering to others, helping them in their self-inflicted 
troubles, speaking with courageous kindness of the absent and 
misjudged, and acting with indulgence to the faulty. She 
only speaks of herself at last, when she has resolved that the 
end has come. 


‘I have long determined that the best thing I could do was to put an 
end to the existence of a being whose birth was unfortunate, and whose 
life has only been a series of pain to those persons who have hurt their 
health in endeavouring to promote her welfare. Perhaps to hear of my 
death may give you pain, but you will soon have the blessing of forgetting 
that such a creature ever existed as . Py 
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These words were written at the Mackwork Arms Inn, 
Swansea. And she died by her own hands, among strangers, 
having sought no happiness, and found, so far as we know, no 
love. 

Her self-sought death moved Shelley very much, and he 
was able to put his feeling into some touching lines :— 


‘ Her voice did quiver as we parted, 
Yet knew I not that heart was broken 
From which it came,—and I departed, 
Heeding not the misery then spoken— 
Misery, oh! misery ! 
This world is all too wide for thee.’ 

But Shelley could not have helped her if he had known that 
her heart was broken. There was no true help, in his creed, 
for the sinlessly suffering. There was no joy of constancy, of 
patience, of self-denial, that he could teach to others ; because 
he knew none himself. His theory was, ‘if your feelings are 
not satisfied by what you have had already, try to get some- 
thing else, no matter whose it may be, nor at what a cost—to 
others—you have to secure it.’ His own remedy for trouble 
was sympathy; the sympathy of some person, generally a 
young and a new person, who was willing to devote herself 
entirely to him, to receive and to reflect all his emotions with 
the vividness that novelty only could create. 

It was left to another poet to conceive and to write of 
‘ Duty.’ 

‘ Yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace, 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong !’ 


This was not the creed that inspired Mary Godwin when she 
left her father’s house to unite her fate with Shelley’s. 


‘ There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who in Jove and truth 
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Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth : 

Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot ; 

Who do thy work, and know it not : 

Oh ! if through confidence ‘aisplaced 

They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power ! around them cast.’ 


If there had been no Harriet, these lines might perhaps have 
been applied to Mary. But there was a Harriet. And besides 
that, there was Godwin, who, in spite of his early theories on 
the marriage question, had no encouragement to give to his 
young daughter when she desired to experiment for herself in 
this direction. Her mother’s experiments had ended in disaster, . 
a disaster which was yet to culminate in the death of her in- 
nocent daughter. The experiments which men and women 
so boldly enter upon, for the satisfaction of themselves and one 
selected favourite, end usually in much suffering for others who 
are innocent. Mary could not have entered, without misgiving, 
into her new life. She relied entirely perhaps, upon ‘the 
genial sense of youth,’ which told her that Shelley was good, 
adorable, and devoted to herself. 

Duty that restrains is tiresome, and is likely to have to con- 
tend for its place against claimants that wear its mask, without 
showing its sternness. Mary needed only to take one bold 
step—that of putting her life in Shelley’s hands and regarding 
herself as his wife—and henceforth, so it seemed, duty and 
delight would be one. Self-denial, with her, would become a 
joy ; self-sacrifice, for him, would be happiness. So she made 
her own duty for herself, as the Israelites made themselves gods 
with their own hands. And this duty that she had made she 
followed through hard and devious roads, redeeming the one 
false step of her life, so far as it could be redeemed, by patience 
and constancy. 

The road was never easy that she had to tread. It was 
lighted only by her devotion to Shelley and her passionate 
belief in him. She made his love her religion. For the sake 
of it she was ready to deceive and disobey her father, to take 
Shelley for ever from his wife, to give to his children the bitter 
heritage of those whose parents are divided openly. Like her 
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mother, when she trusted Imlay, like other women who have 
flung aside consideration for parents and sisters and children 
for the sake of the men they loved, she staked her all on the 
eternity of Shelley’s feeling for herself, on the justification that 
his love would be to her to the very end of her life. Was she 
then so justified ? 

In the earliest days of her union with Shelley, she must have 
perceived that her society was not enough to satisfy him for 
long together. It was his nature perpetually to pursue a new 
interest, and he could not rest long content with the sympathy 
of any one person. He amused himself, to begin with, by a 
strange sort of friendship for Jane Clairmont. He makes an 
entry in his diary concerning— 

‘ Jane’s insensibility and incapacity for the slightest degree of friend- 
ship. The feelings occasioned by this discovery prevent me from main- 
taining any measure in security.’ 


He blames himself for this, and says,— 


‘As you value many hours of peace, never suffer more than one to 
approach the hallowed circle.’ 


But he goes on to write— 


‘Converse with Jane; her mind unsettled ; her character unformed ; 
occasion of hope from some instances of softness and feeling.’ 


Why did he want instances of softness and feeling from this 
strange inmate of his strangé household? Mary desired only 
her departure. She writes to him— 


‘Give me a garden and absentia Clare, and I will thank my love for 
many favours.’ 


The absence of the woman, in whom he was for the moment 
interested, was, however, the last favour that Shelley was 
likely to accord to her. He encouraged his wife’s half-sister 
to remain with them. He studied her character and tested 
her power of emotion. He sat up late at night with her, 
holding strange and mystic discourse. On one occasion, after 
they had parted and he had gone to sit by Mary’s bed, Clare 
rushed upon him to ask if he had touched her pillow, it having 
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been moved by no human power. This exciting circumstance 
required a renewed vigil. They talked more horrors, excited 
each other more than before, and were afraid that their candle 
would go out. He writes the sequel— 


‘ Just as the dawn was struggling with moonlight, Jane remarked in me 
that unutterable expression which had affected her with so much horror 
before ; she described it as expressing a mixture of deep sadness and con- 
scious power over her. I-covered my face with my hands, and spoke to 
her in the most studied gentleness. It was ineffectual ; her horror and 
agony increased even to the most dreadful convulsions. She shrieked and 
writhed on the floor. I ran to Mary ; I communicated to her in a few 
words the state of Jane. I brought her to Mary. The convulsions ceased, 
and she slept. At daybreak we examined her apartment and found her 
pillow on a chair.’ 


‘These were the scenes through which Mary had to pass, at 
a time when her health gave her the right to expect protec- 
tion and tender consideration. Another entry of the diary 
records— 


‘ Night comes ; Jane walks in her sleep, and groans horribly ; listen for 
two hours ; at length bring her to Mary.’ 
Bed 


After this he notes, with unwonted humour, that— 


‘The next morning the chimney-board in Jane’s room is found to have 
walked leisurely into the middle of the room accompanied by the pillow, 
who being very sleepy, tried to get into bed again, but sat down on his 
back.’ 


If Shelley could always have laughed at the nervous horrors 
produced by his own wild vagaries of spirit, his household 
might have enjoyed a more cheerful existence ; but he returns 
very soon to the usual level of unreal and hysterical sentiment. 


‘Clare imagines that I treat her unkindly ; Mary consoles her with her 
all-powerful benevolence. I rise (having already gone to bed) and speak 
with Clare ; she was very unhappy ; I leave her tranquil.’ 


No wonder it was that the young creature who had given 
up for Shelley the world and her own virtue, should long for 
relief from this overpowering presence. Her home life was, 
besides, haunted by the discomforts of debt and continual 
change. Shelley was always in financial difficulties; no in- 
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come was sufficient to secure him from these. His household 
was never established, for long together, on a comfortable 
basis ; his impulses and caprices drove his family into positions 
where, while they spent much money, they. endured all the 
hardships of poverty. If his wife’s health suffered, if a baby 
now and then was born prematurely or died prematurely after 
burried household revolutions, Shelley did not consider him- 
self responsible. 

Some of his financial perplexities were almost comical, as 
when he had to leave Mary and Clare in a cab, while he visited 
the deserted Harriet to get back money from her with which 
to secure a shelter for the other two girls. There were 
_ miseries afterwards of hiding from creditors, and of meeting 
Mary with haste and secrecy, instead of living with her tran- 
quilly in that innocence of which ise so naively wrote. 

Long afterwards Godwin wrote to his daughter— 


‘I looked on you as one of the daughters of prosperity, elevated in rank 
and fortune.’ 


‘ But Mary never enjoyed the advantages of rank and fortune, 
even after she had become the wife of Shelley, and when a 
comfortable income had been bestowed upon him. The 
shadow of her own fault and his rested on her life. She was 
thrown continually into associations that were painful to her. 
She was a good wife and a good mother, but few other women 
who were good wives and good mothers were likely to desire 
her acquaintance. Her own example had been bad, and her 
footsteps seemed dogged by miserable copies of it. Her lapse 
was followed by Clare’s, and this was justified by no marriage. 
Instead, there was the anxiety caused by the existence of 
Allegra, of whom she had to take charge, as well as of Clare 
in her trouble. The presence of Allegra caused grave sus- 
picion and scandal, and necessitated further duplicity in Mary’s 
dealings with her father. She had deceived him in order to 
gratify her own passion for Shelley, and now she had to do it 
again in order to shield her half-sister’s weakness for Byron. 

Then there was trouble with her servants, who followed— 
like Harriet first, and Clare afterwards—all too literally 
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Shelley’s theories and examples on the question of morality. 
There was a hasty marriage got up for the woman’s sake, and 
the two culprits went away, to become afterwards the authors 
of a new and odious scandal about Shelley and Clare. In the 
reply to this scandal, it is curious to notice Mary’s horror of the 
whole of it. Shelley, on the other hand, was so fiercely in- 
dignant at a world which could believe one-half of it, that he 
desired to live in that world no more; but the other half—the 
supposition that Clare might have been his mistress—shocked 
him but moderately. If it had been true, he would, he con- 
sidered, have committed a grave error ; but he does not speak 
of a fault, 

The trouble of a disorderly life does indeed spread like an 
infectious disease. The sin of an individual seems to affect 
the whole social organism around it. We live and act by the 
thoughts and aspirations of those about us, as well as by our 
own. In the struggle against individuul tendencies to evil, 
we want the support of the general conscience, and of a con- 
science in ourselves not out of tune with its finer aspirations. 
Mary had chosen a life outside the plane of those lives that were 
noblest and purest; yet she loved the noble and the pure. 
Therefore, in all her sorrows and perplexities, she was thrown 
back on her belief in Shelley, on her conviction of the sacred- 
ness of their mutual love. That justified her in her own eyes, 
and that alone must console her for the world’s misjudgment. 

The death of Harriet does not seem to have oppressed her 
with remorse. Her confidence in Shelley, and her ignorance 
of the real facts of life, carried her through the dreadful time 
of Harriet’s suicide. Indeed, Shelley himself, with the beauti- 
ful simplicity of a nature which perceives, in its own present 
needs, the highest embodiment of truth, believed that he 
was Harriet’s best and most disinterested friend. He invited 
her to join Mary and himself in Switzerland, and to be a 
witness of their happiness. The brutal indifference to the feel- 
ings of a woman whom he had once professed to love, which 
this suggestion contains, cannot well be surpassed. The 
indifference may. be attributed to ignorance, but it is that 
ignorance from which the most abominable cruelty has its 
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birth ; it is the ignorance which arises from an entire occupa- 
tion with personal feelings, an occupation so entire that it 
blinds the individual to the feelings and sufferings of others. 
It is as if the operator on a living creature, interested in his 
work and enjoying his sense of developing power, should say 
to the victim under his knife: ‘How can it hurt you, when / 
feel it only pleasant?’ 

Shelley’s responsibility with regard to Harriet can, however, 
be hardly over-rated. She wasa handsome and undisciplined 
young creature, full of animal life, destitute of knowledge and 
experience, but not without amiability. Her early married 
life, her ardour in forwarding Shelley’s theories, proved so 
much. She could not devote herself, like Mary, but she put 
herself with tolerable completeness in her husband’s hands. 
If she had any religious principles to begin with, they could 
not well have survived her life with Shelley. He taught her 
to throw off the old trammels of convention, without binding 
her to adopt any guiding law in their place. He himself set 
her the example of defying the received code of social 
morality. She had nothing to fall back upon when he, who 
had put his intellect before her as the only true guide, forsook 
her. He abandoned her, ignorant, young, and untrained, to 
the dangers of life, without her natural protector. He taught 
her, first by his carefully expressed theories, and afterwards 
by his union with Mary, that she might rightly console herself 
for his desertion as she best could. (There is no proof that she 
so consoled herself before, but much testimony to the contrary. 
Suspicion of her unfaithfulness was not the original cause of 
the alienation between them.) He threw her, therefore, into 
the hands of some man who was likely to treat her worse than 
he had done himself. A better man would not be likely to 
constitute himself her consoler, and neither law nor custom 
would give her protection in any new tie that she might form. 
She was left, therefore, a prey to those who would degrade 
her, and cast her off to a lower degradation still. And so the 
history was carried out, and the mother of his children, the 
woman to whom he had given his name, the wife to whom he 
had dedicated his poetry, of whom he had written: ‘ When I 
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come home to Harriet, I am the happiest of the happy,’ 
followed the road into which he had thrust her until it ended 
in the Serpentine. And Shelley, the man of magnificent 
intellect, whose poetry thrills with tender humanity, the 
would-be guide of so many, the philanthropist who was made 
sick by the thought of the cruelty and stupidity of the world, 
Shelley did not feel himself responsible! Nor did Mary seem 
to feel any remorse at the tragedy which enabled her to 
become Shelley’s wife, and which gave to her youngest son a 
title and a fortune. Her punishment was still far off, and her 
confidence in Shelley’s theories abont love complete. — 

These theories were developed later, in Epispychidion, to 
her own bitter pain, for she was herself no longer the justify- 
ing cause of them. 

Who has not, at least in their enthusiastic youth, felt the 
magnificence of that hymn to ideal love? But it is the glory 
of its vision of constancy that enthralls. It is the rapture of 
its devotion, the completeness of its suggestion of union. The 
inconstancy seems to be only apparent; it is the forsaking of 


an illusion for a reality, the breaking of an idol of clay for a 
true divinity. 
So it seemed to Mary when she was compared with Harriet : 


‘ With one chained friend, perhaps a zealous foe.’ 


How right, how necessary seemed Shelley's emancipation 
from that first mistaken bond ! 


* One life, one death, one immortality, and one annihilation !’ 


How intoxicating were these aspirations when applied to 

hers elf |—But when they were applied to Emilia Viviani— 
what were they then? 
_ She endured them patiently, not losing her faith in Shelley ; 
for poets must not be taken literally, even when they particu- 
larize so painfully as this. And she seems to have treated 
Emilia herself with her ‘all-powerful benevolence,’ as she had 
treated Clare, as she treated Jane Williams, every one except 
Harriet; but then she had injured Harriet, instead of being in- 
jured by her. 

After the episode of Emilia Viviani—that ideal young 
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creature with a keen eye to her own pecuniary advantage— 
comes the last episode, that of Jane Williams ; and in the midst 
of it came Shelley’s tragic death. 

The months before the catastrophe were miserable even to 
Mary. She suffered physically and mentally, from outward 
discomfort, from actual illness, and from a terrible gloom which 
she did not understand. She had been hurried to Spezzia on 
Clare’s account. Allegra, the little daughter of Clare and of 
Byron had died unexpectedly, and Shelley’s one idea was to 
conceal the death from the mother as long as possible. He 
was singularly destitute of common sense in all his arrange- 
ments. He multiplied trouble by the excitable way in which 
he received it, and by the effort which he made and encouraged 
others to make to escape the inevitable. So Mary had to sufter 
that Clare’s trouble, which could not be altogether avoided— 
might be delayed. Mary wrote thus to Mrs. Gisborne : 


‘Shelley wished to conceal the fatal news from her as long as possible, 
so when she returned from Spezzia he resolved to remove thither without 
delay, with so little delay that he packed me off with Clare and Percy the 
very next day. She wished to return to Florence, but he persuaded her to 
accompany me ; the very next day he packed up our goods and chattels, 
for a furnished house was not to be found in this part of the world, and, 
like a torrent hurrying everything in its course, he persuaded the Williams’ 
to do the same. They came here ; but one house was to be found for us 
all ; it is beautifully situated on the sea-shore, under the woody hills,—but 
such a place as thisis! The poverty of the people is beyond anything, 
yet they do not appear unhappy, but go on in dirty content, or content d 
dirt, while we find it hard work to purvey miles around for a few eatables. 
We were in wretched discomfort at first, but now are in a kind of dis- 
orderly order, living from day to day as we can.’ 

: As only one house was to be found inhabitable in this gulf, 
the * Williams’ have taken up their abode with us, and their servants and 
mine quarrel like cats and dogs. . . . Percy is well, and Shelley sin- 
gularly so.’ 

Mrs. Mann—one of their friends, whose own defiance of 
conventional morality made her a natural ally of the Shelleys 
—wrote to Shelley himself at this time :-— 

‘I regret the loss of Mary’s good health and spirits, but hope it is only 
the consequence of her present situation, and, therefore, merely temporary, 


but I dread Clare’s being in the same house for a month or two, and wish 
the Williams’ were half a mile from you.’ 
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This was the opinion of a sympathetic and sensible woman, 
but the suggested change would not have suited the poet at 
all. He had very strong sympathies, indeed, but the strongest 
of all were for himself, and he soon found a new interest—a 
new ‘consolation’ he would have said—in Jane Williams. He 
wrote of her at first— 


‘It is a pity that anyone so pretty and amiable should be so selfish.’ 
But afterwards— 


‘TI like Jane more and more.’ 


And, in the month’ of June he writes to John Gisbomme — 


‘ Williams is captain, and we glide along this beautiful bay, in the even- 
ing wind, under the summer moon, until earth appears another world. 
Jane brings her guitar, and if the past and future could be obliterated, the 
present would content me so well that I could say, with Faust, to the pre- 
sent moment, ‘‘ Remain, thou art so beautiful! ”’ 


Mary wrote afterwards to Mrs. Gisborne of the same time 
and place :— 


‘I described to you the place we were living in—our desolate house, the 
beauty, yet strangeness, of the scenery, and the delight Shelley took in all 
this. He never was in better health or spirits than during this time. I 
was not well in body or mind. My nerves were wound up to the utmost 
irritation, and the sense of misfortune hung over my spirits. No world 
can tell you how I hated our house and the country about it. Shelley 
reproached me for this—his health was good, and the place was quiet after 
his own heart. What could I answer? That the people were wild and 
hateful, that though the country was beautiful, yet I liked a more cowntri- 
jied place, that there was great difficulty in living, that all our Tuscans 
would leave us, and that the very jargon of these Genevesi was disgusting. 
This was all I had to say, but no words could describe my feelings ; the 
beauty of the woods made me weep and shudder ; so vehement was my 
feeling of dislike that I used to rejoice when the winds and waves per- 
mitted me to go out in the boat, so that I was not obliged to take my usual 
walk among the shaded paths and alleys of vine-festooned trees—all that 
before I doated on, and that now weighed upon me. My only moments 
of peace were on board that unhappy boat, when, lying down with my head 
on his knee, I shut my eyes, and felt the wind and our swift motion 
alone.’ 


She had, however, reason enough for her melancholy, 
though a reason that she never perhaps put into words even 
XX, 18 ; 
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to herself. She must have felt instinctively the withdrawal of 
her husband’s tenderest sympathy from herself. He did not 
so put the matter to his friends; he spoke, instead, of his only 
want being the presence of those who could feel with and 
understand him. 


‘ Whether from proximity, and the continuity of domestic intercourse, 
Mary does not.’ 


He wishes for Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne, and also for Hogg, but 
consoles himself with Jane, and an intercourse of which 


* Words were not the instrument.’ 


So had he, when first Harriet failed to appreciate him, con- 
soled himself with Mrs. Boinville, her daughter and sister, and 
had penned those lines of pensive regret :— 


‘ Thy dewy looks sink in my breast ; 
Thy gentle words stir poison there ; 
Thou hast disturbed the only rest 
That was the portion of despair ! 
Subdued to Duty’s hard control, 
I could have borne my wayward lot ; 
The chains that bind this ruined soul 
Had cankered them, but crushed it not.’ 


Whatever may have been the origin of Shelley’s quarrel 
with his first wife, and it seems evident that, to begin with, she 
thought herself the injured one, there is nothing in these 
lines so pathetic or so suggestive of true and simple feeling as 
Harriet’s letter to Hookhaen at this period :— 


‘ My Dear Sir, 

You will greatly oblige me by giving the enclosed to 
Mr. Shelley. I would not trouble you, but it is now four days since I have 
heard from him, which to me is an age. Will you write by return of post, 
and tell me what has become of him, as I always fancy something dreadful 
has happened if I do not hear from him. If you tell me that he is well, I 
shall not come to London ; but if I do not hear from you or him, I shall 
certainly come, as I cannot endure this dreadful state of suspense. You 
are his friend, and you can feel for me. 


*I remain, yours truly, 
H. §.’ 


Poor Shelley! poor poet! That it should take so many 
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broken hearts to keep him only moderately unhappy! But 

Jane Williams was not one of those on whose life his morbid ‘ 
influence was to cast a permanent blight. She took his 

homage lightly, and enjoyed it. Afterwards, as we shall see, 

she made her little boast of it. 

Mary, meanwhile, was again in a state of health which ought 
to have commanded the tenderest consideration. Her good 
nature in letting Shelley hurry her into an uncomfortable 
situation for Clare’s sake had resulted in serious illness. She 
was unlikely to recover either her physical strength or her 
cheerfulness in her present surroundings. She had neither the 
skilled medical aid nor the easy household arrangements which 
she ought to have had at a critical time. Besides, Shelley 
was always a trying companion for a sensitive and sympatheti- 
cally nervous woman. He suffered from sleep-walking, from 
‘nervous sensations and visions.’ 

He saw the vision of himself strangling Mary, and does not 
seem to have forborne to mention the fact to her! He met— 


‘The figure of himself as he walked on the terrace, and said to him, 
** How long do you mean to be content?” No very terrific words, and 
certainly not prophetic of what has occurred.’ 


True, indeed, but indicative perhaps of his vague dissatis- 
faction with his present bond, and prophetic of his future 
rebellion against it. The fact that he could make such a con- 
fidence to his wife was only another example of the serious 
simplicity of his self-regard. His own subjective moods were 
to him the most objective things in the world. He expressed 
them with a fine sense of irresponsibility, which amounts at 
times to the humourous, but it is the humour of tragedy, as it 
was when he endeavoured to mollify Harriet by the praise of 
Mary, to satisfy her with his desertion, by assuring her of his 
own happiness with her supplanter. 

Shelley was, apparently, happy at Spezzia; he speaks of 
himself, however, as having been ‘consoled.’ He wrote a 
letter to Jane Williams after he had left Spezzia with her 
husband, never, as it happened, to return. He speaks of the 
probable return of her husband‘before himself : 
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‘I have thus the pleasure of contributing to your happiness when 
deprived of every other, and of leaving you no other subject of regret but 
the absence of one scarcely worth regretting. I fear you are solitary and 
melancholy at the Villa Magni, and, in the intervals of the greater and 
more serious distress in which I am compelled to sympathize here, I figure 
to myself the countenance which has been the source of such consolation 
to me, shadowed by a veil of sorrow. 

‘ How soon those hours passed, and how slowly they return, to pass so 
soon again, and perhaps for ever, in which we have lived together so in- 
timately, so happy! Adieu, my dearest friend. I only write these lines 
for the pleasure of tracing what will meet your eye. Mary will tell you all 
the news.’ 


A very pretty letter indeed, and a suggestive one, with its 
delicately-veiled melancholy, and air of noble patience! 
Hardly, however, a letter that one would suppose to be written 
by a man who was keeping a young and delicate wife in a 
situation that was painful to herself, and keeping her there en- 
tirely for his own pleasure. The resignation surely should 
have been on her side. He wrote at the same time to Mary 
herself :— 


‘How are you, my best Mary? Write especially how is your health, 
and how your spirits are, and whether you are not more reconciled to staying 
at Lerici, at least during the summer. I have not a moment’s leisure, but 
will write by next post. 


‘Ever, dearest Mary, yours affectionately, ‘ 
‘ ? 
‘I have found the translation of the Symposium.’ 


The solicitude that is most apparent here is not for her 
health and happiness, but for her acquiescence in his present 
mode of life. 

Jane’s answer to him was not without humour, nor yet 
without coquetry : 


‘ My dearest Friend,—-Your few melancholy lines have indeed cast your 
own visionary veil over a countenance that was animated with the hope of 
' seeing you return with far different tidings. . . My own Neddino does 
not deign to lighten my darkness by a single word.’ 


After the signature she adds: 


‘Why do you talk of never enjoying moments like the past? Are you 
going to join our friend Plato, or do you expect I shall do so soon? 
Buona notte.’ 
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Jane did not take her poet too ceriously. Hers was not per- 
haps a deep or a serious nature. She had not been tempted 
by Shelley’s proposal to overturn the boat and with her to 
‘solve the great mystery.’ She had no idea of linking her fate 
with his, in life, as Mary had done; or in death, as he had sug- 
gested himself. His flattery pleased her, however, and she 
does not seem to have been touched by any sympathetic com- 
passion for his wife. She was Mrs. Hawksbee, without Mrs. 
Hawksbee’s more generous side. To have felt for Mary’s feel- 
ings would have destroyed the amusement she found in 
Shelley’s sentimental friendship ; so she did not feel for Mary. 
Even the tragedy of their common loss does not seem to have 
drawn from her any true affection or sympathy. 

Neither Shelley nor Jane’s ‘own Neddino’ returned to 
Spezzia. The two women who had been left there underwent 
together an agony of suspense, and met together the harrow- 
ing certainty of their widowhood. It was not with Jane, but 
with her husband, that Shelley solved the great mystery, and 
found his death in the waters of the beautiful bay. 


In her great sorrow and loneliness Mary clung with im- 
passioned friendship to her fellow-sufferer. She could not 
bear to be parted from her. She wrote to Leigh Hunt: 


‘I shall not come without my Jane, who is now necessary to my exis- 
tence.’ 


And afterwards she wrote to Jane herself : 


‘ Often, having you at Kentish Town, I have wept from the overflow of 
affection ; often thanked God who had given you to me.’ 

This friendship, and the memory of Shelley’s love, were the 
two solaces of her saddened life: Her boy, who was after- 
wards to become her chief consolation, was yet too young to 
fill the needs of a heart that longed always for sympathetic 
communion with some trusted friend. She lived much in the 
past, filling up the emptiness of the present with fervid me- 
mories of the love that had almost been her religion, that was 
the chief fact of her life, its only justification : 


‘I was loved once ! still let me cling to the memory.’ 


So she wrote in 1824; and, nearly a year afterwards : 
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‘ Thy picture is come, my only one! ‘ 

‘Thou art near to guard and save me, angelic one! Thy divine glance 
will be my protection and defence. I was not worthy of thee, and thou 
hast left me; yet that dear look assures me that thou wert mine, and 
recalls and narrates to my backward-looking mind a long tale of love and 
happiness.’ 


So she idealized the past, forgetting its sorrows and 
anxieties; her great grief for the loss of her children, her 
glooms, her doubts, her discomforts; her trouble about her 
father’s affairs, her own pecuniary difficulties, her distress at 
the world’s unkindness, the shadow of shame, the misery of 
concealment; all these troubles were forgotten; the one 
abiding thought in her mind was that she and her husband 
had loved each other with a perfect love, a love compensating 
for every loss and soothing every pain. 

But, in 1827, the year after this was written, her friend 
achieved a new happiness for herself, and, in marrying Hogg, 
made herself independent of her old friendships. The first use 
that she made of this independence was to reveal to the 
world all—and perhaps more than all,—of Shelley’s admiration 
for herself and faithlessness to Mary. There were pretty sug- 
gestions of herself as Shelley’s good angel, while Mary was 
depicted as jealous of her, and was made to appear in a 
ridiculous light in this treacherous picture of the last miserable 
months at Lerici. 

The effect on Mary of this revelation was a terrible one: 


‘ Not for worlds would I attempt to transfer the deathly blackness of my 
meditations to these pages. Let no trace remain save the deep, bleeding 
hidden wound of my lost heart of such a tale of horror and despair. 
Writing, study, quiet, such remedies I must seek. What deadly cold flows 
through my veins! My head weighed down; my limbs sink under me. 
I start at every sound as the messenger of fresh misery, and despair invests 
my soul with trembling horror.’ 


And again : 


‘It was not long ago that, eagerly desiring death, though death should 
only be oblivion, I thought that to purchase oblivion of what was revealed 
to me last July, a tortuous death would be a bed of roses. 

‘. . . Ihave known no peace since July. I never expect to know 
it again,’ 
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These expressions would seem exaggerated if their full 
meaning could not be understood. There is power, however, 
in one thought, if it be intense enough, to sustain a life through 
outward discomfort or to blight it in the midst of affluent cir- 
cumstances. Mary’s life was sad. She dwelt always in the 
shadow of her past, but through that shadow there had shone 
hitherto one guiding, one redeeming star. She had believed 
in the sacredness of her love and Shelley’s. Was it sacred then, 
if he had put it in the power of this other woman to hurt and 
wound her so? She utters no word of reproach to her hus- 
band, but if her belief in him had remained entire, she could 
have smiled at the vain chatter of her unfeeling friend. Hence- 
forth we have no apostrophes to his memory, no ecstacies of 
tenderness recalled. The darkness about her was now black 
indeed. For what sorrow is worse than this, that the thought 
to which we had turned for comfort in our worst troubles, 
should become our keenest pain? that the instinctive return 
to a tender memory should be met always by a pang of agony? 
that the face of our friend should change to that of our dead- 
liest foe? ‘Shelley’ was the word by which she had conjured 
for herself a kind of peace where no peace was, and now 
‘Shelley’ was the name to stab like a dagger to her heart. 

Seventeen years after his death, when she prepared her 
edition of his works, she found this task—a task which is 
usually the solace of widows, which fills them with pride and 
joy even while it renews their sadness, she found it a pain 
unutterable. 


‘T almost think that my present occupation will end in a fit of illness. 
, I am torn to pieces by memory. Would that all were mute in the 
grave. . . Hogghas written me an insulting letter because I left out 
the dedication to Harriet. ° 

‘ Little does Jefferson, how little does anyone, knowme! When Clarke’s 
edition of Queen Nab came to us at the Baths of Pisa, Shelley expressed 
great pleasure that these verses were omitted. What could it be to me? 
There are other verses I should well like to obliterate for ever, but they will be 
printed ; and any to her could in no way tend to my discomfort, or gratify 
one ungenerous feeling. They shall be restored, though I do not feel easy 
as to the good I do Shelley. I may have been mistaken. Jefferson might 
mistake me and be angry ; that were nothing. He has done far more, and 
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done his best to give another poke to the poisonous dagger which has long 
rankled in my heart.’ 


Afterwards she wrote :— 


‘Tilness did ensue. What an illness! driving me to the verge of in- 
sanity.’ 

It is asad record indeed. The dream of devotion to one 
who needed her so much that the world’s wrong became a 
right for his sake, this dream was shattered for ever. Could 
she refuse to believe in his instability ? Could she blame him ? 
Could she blame Jane? What was her supreme evidence of 
his faithful love for herself? Only his faithless desertion of 
another woman. If it had been right to leave Harriet for 
Mary, it was no wrong to betray Mary to Jane. Had not she 
herself, by the great act of her life, done her utmost to estab- 
lish a code of morality which left him free to pursue, with his 
so-called love, one woman after another? His devotion to 
herself, her sufficiency to him: these were not then the 
eternal and divine facts which permitted her to ignore all 
other facts of life. If so, what were they? How could she 
cry out against the cruelty of love’s surcease, when she had 
had no pity for the young wife who had been driven by it to 
her shameful end in the Serpentine? It was not by any 
shameful way that she, Mary, would seek comfort or find 
escape. But the blackness and the horror of it all remained. 
She could see herself no longer as a pure martyr to a holy love. 
What had she been but a victim of her own weakness, an un- 
willing ally to the baser influences of social life, the means by 
waich a man had multiplied sorrow and countenanced sin in a 
sinful and cruel world? 

Her punishment recalls that of another woman long before. 
Perhaps Anpv Boleyn believed in Henry’s scruples about 
Katharine. She had certainly reason to believe in the strength 
and constancy of his love for herself. What must her feelings 
have been while she awaited the end? What would she have 
felt had she known that the royal lover, who had agitated 
kingdoms and defied crowned heads for her sake, could hasten 
to send the news of her condemnation to a cruel death as a 
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trifling love-gift to her rival? Yet she had herself rejoiced in 
Katharine’s death. When a woman helps a man to be merci- 
less to another woman, how shall she herself expect mercy at 
his hands? When she abandons the world’s code of honour 
to rely upon his, how shall she reproach him for failing her? 
Has she not put the seal of her tenderness on his act of dis- 
loyalty to one like herself? Shall she speak a single word 
when he turns away to be rewarded by a third tenderness for 
a second act of unfaithfulness ? 

Mary spoke no such word against her husband’s memory. 
There was indeed a bitter cry of reproach against the woman 
whose falseness confronted her like the ghost of her own early 
fault come back to avenge Shelley’s first wife. Jane’s false- 
ness went no further than the satisfaction of her own vanity ; 
she made no sacrifice for Shelley’s friendship, nor esteemed it 
any more than a pleasing tribute to her own superior charms, 
But her poisonous dagger rankled all the same. All the world 
knew now that Mary had not ‘ understood’ Shelley, that he 
had sought sympathy for her insufficiency in the eyes, if not 
the heart, of another woman. Henceforward she lived in an 
added gloom. Her life was isolated, and she was driven into 
a continual meditation that was full of pain. Whom should 
she trust now? Her husband had been disloyal, her friend 
faithless, her father seif-seeking. Clare had always been an 
anxiety and more or less of a burden to her. She could hardly 
respect herself any more. 

Cruel, indeed, is the fate of the nobler sort of those who cut 
themselves adrift from the general conscience to rely on their 
own conscience, or on that of one whom they blindly trust. 
Mary’s punishment was long and severe. It was an exile from 
those safe and sweet sanctities of domestic life that she had 
violated. She might have said, with so many others who 
have satisfied their own desires under the name of self-sacrifice 
and devotion— 

‘ Doch alles, was dazu mich trieb, 
Gott, war so gut ! ach, war so lieb !’ 
Her feeling for Shelley had possessed all the lofty glow that 
we associate with religious worship, all the tenderness which 
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belongs to our sweetest domestic affections, all. the melting 
warmth of which we are conscious when we are moved to do 
a kindly deed. He had high aspirations, which lifted her 
above the common life. He had sad personal feelings which 
offered to her the position of consoler—that position dear to 
every woman’s heart. On the other hand, to gratify her love 
for him she had to set her own immature judgment not only 
against the received opinion of the world, but against that of 
her father, her natural protector; she had to ignore the right 
of another woman, and to prepare for her unborn children a 
fate perhaps no better than Fanny Imlay’s. There should have 
been here safeguards enough against the impulse of youth. 
What is it that is noblest in the love between man and 
woman? Surely not the blind abandonment to our instinctive 
desire for union, not that satisfaction in caresses and praises 
which is but a form of selfish personal delight. It is rather 
the transformation of this natural selfish impulse into a re- 
sponsible force, a force for good and not for evil. Blind 
desire is thus changed into impassioned constancy; the 
eagerness for self-satisfaction becomes an intention of de- 
voted kindness, a longing to help and comfort. Patience, 
long-suffering, self-sacrifice, these are the things that 
transfigure love from its lowest to its highest form. And 
no man or woman can love nobly, with power of continuance 
and self-restraint, who has not already exercised this power 
in other relationships. After all, we have but one heart 
with which to feel in so many ways; if it is selfish, corrupt, 
false, and cruel in one direction, it will presently prove itself 
so in some other. Few men and women have done as Mary 
Shelley did, znd sinned only one sin; but she was very young 
when the fault was committed, and the influences of her 
life were dangerous ones. For the daughter of Mary 
Wollstonecraft to fall into the hands of Shelley in her tender 
youth was a danger indeed. She had not knowledge or strength 
enough to escape. Shelley’s fervour was of a nature to carry all 
before it; his dreams of ideal love, beauty, happiness,—though 
they were gossamer things that fell to pieces before the cold wind 
of reality,—were yet intoxicating in their splendour, bewildering 
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in their promise of unlimited bliss. Such visions may serve to 
nourish noble hopes while we contemplate them only as vague 
and intangible delights ; but the definite acts of responsible men 
and women must be founded on knowledge, experience, and a 
consideration of the rights of others. There is no nobility in 
pleasing the one person whom it pleases us to please, at the cost 
of others whose pleasure would reflect no delight in ourselves. 

And then the uncertainty of a life where continued kindness 
must depend on fluctuations of feeling! Where, instead of 
following the dictum of Marcus Aurelius, ‘ Love earnestly those 
with whom you have to live,’ we ask ourselves continually, ‘ Do 
I love her?’ ‘ Does she love me?’ and so find, in the innermost 
sanctuary of life, the anxiety of the outer world. He who feels 
the pulses of his happiness too often, makes of it presently a 
chronic invalid. 

It was not by force of rebellion that Mary emerged at last 
from the utter gloom of her desolated life. It was rather by the 
despised and commonplace virtues of patience and a steady 
devotion to the duties that remained to her. At the end of 
her life she found herself in a sheltered haven where duty and 
love were one, and ske was able to write: 

‘For myself, I repose in gentle and grateful reverie, and love for 
others. Iam content for myself. . . . ThoughI no longer deem all 
things attainable, I enjoy what is; and while I feel that whatever I have 
lost of youth and hope, I have acquired the enduring affection of a noble 
heart, and Percy shows such excellent dispositions that I feel that I am 
much the gainer in life.’ 

But it can never be forgotten, that she owed even this long- 
delayed peace, not only to her faithful devotion to Shelley, not 
only to her patient endurance of sadness and loneliness ; but also 
to the good fortune of seeing her only surviving son take his pro- 
per place in life, and knowing that he was able to become her 
apologist and protector. If her first children had lived, what 
would have been their fate or her position? If Harriet Shelley 
had not drowned herself in the Serpentine, what would have 
been the end of Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin? Can we call 
anything happiness, or prosperity, that is built on such a tragedy 
as this? ANNIE ARMITT. 
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Art. III.—FORFARSHIRE. 
ORFARSHIRE is unique among the counties of Scotland. 


It has a character of its own, and as near an approach to 
natural boundaries as can reasonably be looked for in an arbi- 
trary division of the land. Like things are grouped together in 
impressive masses, and, from the Grampians to the German 
Ocean, the arrangement is simple and orderly. 

As in all things mundane, there is a corresponding disadvan- 
tage. In scenery, as generally understood, that is, in pretty 
diversified stretches or sudden glimpses which arrest the wanderer, 
it must yield to its neighbour, Perthshire. The stream of 
tourists flows past or to one side, dropping a few here and there 
at quiet railway stations to occupy the shooting-lodges or to 
make themselves acquainted with the flora. Even the natives, 
on pleasure bent, seem to prefer St. Fillans to Clova. To be 
seen to advantage, a good deal must be seen at once, and only 


those who have climbed to some commanding height know 
wherein its strength lies. 


The county is almost entirely made up of two parallel lines of 
elevation and two parallel depressions. All the rest is subordi- 
nate, and does not anywhere assert itself so as to disturb this 
simple plan. Running along the northern border is that portion 
of the Grampians known as the Benchinnin Hills, whose peaks 
rise to the very considerable height of 3000 feet and upward. — 
The southern slopes of these hills are known as the Braes of 
Angus. At their foot, and sharply marked off by a great fault 
or sudden change from the metamorphic rock to the sandstone, 
is the great plain of Strathmore. This is part of a greater plain 
beginning in Dumbartonshire and terminating at Stonehaven, 
but the name is usually confined to that portion shut in between 
the Sidlaws and the Grampians. It stretches across the county 
in a belt from four to six miles wide, and constitutes the 
Howe of Angus. Forming the southern boundary of this 
central valley is the Sidlaw range, very bold where it enters 
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from Perthshire, from 1200 to 1500 feet high, but elsewhere 
of much more moderate elevation. Occupying the remaining 
space between this and the sea is the maritime district, 
which may be regarded as terminating at Redhead, or crossing 
the Border into Kincardineshire, according to the limit 
assigned to the Sidlaws. The general direction of all the four 
is from south-west to north-east. Such are the general features 
of the county. 

The mountains to the north are furrowed by four great glens. 
These originate at the dead wall of partition between Forfar- 
shire and Aberdeenshire, and, winding away in a southerly or 
south-easterly direction, open into Strathmore. Glen Isla is the 
most westerly, Glen Esk the most easterly, while Clova and 
Prosen come between. Each of these glens has a stream streak- 
ing its centre. The Clova stream is the South Esk. At Cor- 
tachie it enters the country of the old red sandstone, and a mile 
and a half lower it is joined by the Prosen. The combined 
waters enter the sea at Montrose. The North Esk flows down 
Glen Esk, and forms for some distance the boundary between 
Angus and Mearns. The last of the four, the Isla, deserves to 
be traced out a little more particularly. On leaving the hills it 
passes through the tremendous defile it has ploughed for itself, the 
den of Airlie. Skirting the county for awhile, it turns south- 
west into Perthshire, and joins the Tay at Kinclaven, near Car- 
gill. It is the only river, with the exception of its tributary, the 
Dean, which leaves the county. From its peculiar formation, 
Forfarshire is, in the main, self-contained, and neither gives nor 
receives contributions. The next two streams originate in 
Strathmore. From its source in the loch of Forfar, the Dean 
holds a westerly course, and never leaves its native valley. The 
Lunan turns eastward, expands into the interesting lochs of 
Rescobie and Balgavies, and, passing Redhead Castle, enters 
Lunan Bay. The waters or burns which originate on the Sid- 
laws are inconsiderable, and for the most part flow down the 
northern slope, helping to swell the volume of the Dean. The 
Elliot and the Dighty begin and end their story in the maritime 

lain. The latter drains the south-eastern, the former the south- 
western portion. 
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It is noticeable that quite a large number of the streams, either 
begin in, or, near their source, expand into sheets of water. 
Notwithstanding this the lakes are unimportant and not nearly 
so numerous as at one time they seem to have been. Man has 
aided nature in draining their shallow basins, either for the sake 
of the land or of the marl. 

Bordering the county to the south and east is a seaboard of 
considerable variety and interest. From Broughty Ferry onward 
it wears its milder and sandy aspect. A broadening belt of links 
follows for a considerable distance the bend of the coast. At 
Barry the scene becomes wild with great rolling sand dunes, many 
in the course of formation, and others just greening over. From 
Westhaven to Easthaven, low rocks, covered at high water, fill 
up the space between tide marks. A further stretch of somewhat 
savage sandy coast follows. The cliffs begin beyond Arbroath, 
and terminate beyond Redhead. Nowhere perhaps to be 
described as stupendous, they are still sufficiently high to warn 
the timid back, and to cause the light-headed to feel a sense of 
dizziness. The line is broken by a sweep of shallow bay. 
Cliffs not quite so bold, and made of different stuff fill up the 
space between Lunan and Montrose, and a further stretch of 
links completes the coast line. The scene has not always 
appeared as it does now; anda slight acquaintance with the 
changes through which it has passed will help to clear up the 
picture. 

By the aid of the scientific imagination a few effective sketches 
might be made of the appearance the country wore at this or that 
era of the past; and, if done with sufficient skill, they might be 
found to chain the attention like the culminating scenes of a 
novel. There is a semi-romantic interest attaching to the 
past of the earth, which, combined with the majestic slowness of 
the movement, and the grandeur of the incidents, must ever 
make Geology one of the most fascinating of studies. 

It will be sufficient to give a more general statement of the 
causes and conditions which wrought out the familiar features. 
Happily the story is very simple, easy to tell, and not very 
difficult to understand. 

The greater part of modern Forfarshire was made out of the 
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Grampians, which must at one time have been very much higher 
than they are. The raw material for building was so much 
debris, worn away from the hill slopes by the ordinary, or extra- 
ordinary agencies of decay. . This process of rock forming takes 
place under water. Thus we are prepared to find that the 
Grampian hills looked down, not on the valley of Strathmore 
as they do now; but on a great inland sea or lake, which stretched 
away over the maritime plain at least as far as Fife, and prob- 
ably as far as the Lammermuir, Moorfoot, and Carrick ranges. 
The larger and heavier pieces of this waste were gathered and 
piled along the edge of the water, where it lapped up on the 
the lower slopes of the hills, just as the stones and shells of the 
coast are rolled in by the waves, and map out the highest point 
the tide reaches. In the conglomerate or hardened mixture of 
sand and stones on the northern side of Strathmore, the edge of 
this ancient sea may yet be traced. The more completely ground 
down material was floated out to the deep water, where the 
Sidlaws now are and beyond, and settled quietly and continuously 
to the bottom. There it accumulated through a long period of 
time, to an immense thickness, getting hardened by pressure and 
other physical causes from loose sand into sandstone. In this 
way out of the waste of the mountains and in the bed of the in- 
land sea the foundations of the county were laid. Had this been 
all, it is obvious that Forfarshire would have presented two fea- 
tures, and two features only, the mountains to the north, and, for 
the rest, a pretty uniform plain. 

But another force came into play to give a little variety to 
this somewhat monotonous plan. Volcanoes seem to have 
broken out through the sandstone, and to have spread the ejected 
molten material over the bed of the sea. In the intervals of 
quiet between the outbursts the waste of the hills was redepo- 
sited over the layer of volcanic matter. Hence that alterna- 
tion of sandstone and igneous rock, so characteristic of the cen- 
tral uplands of the county. This process went on ever heaping 
up new material, and thus shallowing the water and approaching 
nearer the surface. At length a low bank of land showed itself 
in the neighbourhood of the Sidlaws and the maritime district. 
The presence of this bank pent up the water in the compara- 
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tively narrow intervening valley now known as Strathmore, from 
which after a while it entirely vanished. This was the first ap- 
pearance of modern Forfarshire south of the Grampians, and out 
of this shapeless mass the familiar features were chiselled by the 
ordinary forces of Nature. When first elevated from the sea the 
land doubtless presents on the whole a comparatively featureless 
surface. It may be likened to a block of marble raised out of a 
quarry, rough and rude in outline, massive in solidity and 
strength, but giving no indication of the grace into which it will 
grow under the hand of the sculptor. What art effects on the 
marble, nature accomplishes here. Her tools are many and va- 
ried ; air, frost, rain, springs, torrents and rivers. With these 
implements out of the huge bulk she cuts the valleys and ravines, 
scoops the lake basins, hews with bold hand the outlines of the 
mountains, carves out peak and crag, chisels the courses of the 
torrents, and spreads out the alluvium of the rivers. 

In the contour of the Sidlaws the working of these forces is 
manifest. The depressions are worn out of the softer and more 
easily wasted stone, whereas the elevations are formed of harder 
and more enduring stuff. The same lesson may be read in the 
range as a whole. A glance will show that the heights become 
bolder towards Perth, whereas eastward and seaward they flow 
down, until in some places they are scarcely distinguishable from 
the plain. Indeed it is hard to find anyone who can tell on what 
portion of the coast they terminate or by what route they reach 
it. After passing Craigow], the Sidlaws become the enigma of 
Forfarshire, the probable version being that they divide near For- 
far, one branch running south-east to Redhead, the other north- 
east past Brechin into Kincardineshire. 

The same hint will serve for the maritime district. Wherever 
any part rises above the rest, it is safe to assume that the 
material of which it is formed, is harder than that of the sur- 
rounding country. The slower waste has caused it to fall 
behind in the form of a knob or ridge. And as there are only 
two rocks to chose from in the neighbourhood—sandstone and 
igneous rock—it is easy to tell which forms the elevation and 
which the depression. Dundee Law, Balgay Hill, and many of 
the lesser eminences which help to diversify the scene, are just 
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such masses of volcanic rock of different degrees of hardness and 
resisting power. Some of them probably mark the vents out of 
which the lava flowed, and all of them are silent reminders of a 
time when nature, happily for us, was livelier than it is now, and 
happily for our posterity, livelier than it is ever likely to be 
again. 

Such is the history of the county, so far at least, and such the 
light it casts on the familiar features. By its aid we can under- 
stand and interpret every undulation on the surface, every curve 
which breaks the horizon. Mountain, plain, and sea coast become 
luminous with a sort of self-revelation. We see them coming 
into being, as the result of certain natural forces whose opera- 
tions, when once understood, are extremely simple and easy to 
follow. As some one puts it, we seem to have two eyes instead 
of one. We look at once with the senses and the intelligence. 

At a much later stage further changes, if not so fundamental, 
still sufficiently marked, took place. The nature of the agent 
which wrought these may be surmised from the hints it has left 
behind. Underneath the rough grass or heather, and the 
thin sprinkling of soil of some of the uplands, the face of the 
underlying rock is found to be smooth, and marked by parallel 
scratches. The scoring is more or less distinct, and in the case 
of the softer rocks may be almost or quite obliterated, but when 
present it will scarcely be mistaken for an accident. 

Nearly every district, however limited in extent, has a mass of 
stone lying on the surface by the road-side or in the middle of 
some field. Even the unintelligent curiosity of our forefathers 
was excited, and, being unable to find any better explanation, 
they attributed their presence to supernatural agency. Such 
blocks are numerous enough all over the maritime plain, and dot 
the slopes of the Sidlaws almost to the very summit of the loftier 
heights. Many of them are erratics or wanderers from home. The 
nearest relatives of some of them are among the Grampians, from 
which seat they must at one time or other, and by some agency or 
other, have been transported. The Cauld Stane o’ the Crafts, a 
mass of fifteen tons, perched on a height in the sandstone district 
of Carmyllie, is a long distance from its home near the source of 
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the South Esk. The finest instance of an erratic, observed 
by Sir Charles Lyell, occurred in Pitscandly, an isolated hill 
of some 700 feet. About forty feet below the summit was a 
block of Mica slate, thirteen feet long, seven broad, and seven in 
height. One of the nearest points at which this gneiss appears, 
in situ, is the Craig of Balloch, fifteen miles distant, and between 
these points intervene the great valley of Strathmore and the hills 
of Finhaven. 

A succession of quarries occurs along the maritime plain in 
almost a straight line from the Back Muir of Liff to Carmyllie. 
A visit to any of these quarries will reveal the state of matters ex- 
isting over the whole of the lowland portions of the county, and 
even in the hollows among the hills. Before reaching the solid 
sandstone rock, a greater or less thickness has to be removed; it may 
be fifteen or twenty feet of superficial deposit. This subsoil is 
largely clay, very sticky, and difficult to work, full of irregularly- 
shaped stones, some of which show signs of scoring. Obviously, 
this mass is not the result of simple disintegration, and must 
have been laid down subsequently to the sandstone on which it 
rests. The surface of the rocks beneath the clay is shattered 
into large fragments as if by the passage of some. heavy body, 
which was not improbably the same agent that laid down the soil. 

The generally smooth appearance worn by the whole county, 
the regular scooping of the valleys, the rounding of the hill sum- 
mits, and flow of the hill flanks, the absence of angles and 
corners, cannot well escape a curious observer. 

The explanation now generally accepted by those most 
competent to form a judgment, is that all this was done by ice. 
The rocks were scratched and grooved; the giant boulders were 
borne, often over the tops of hills ; the subsoil was deposited and 
the rough edges were rounded off by glaciers. Those great rivers 
of ice, immensely deep and thick, ground away along their beds, 
and spread the rubbish they created over the face of the country. 
The stones beneath acted as chisels, at once scoring and being 
themselves scored, and the masses which tumbled down upon 
their surfaces, or were imprisoned in their substance, were borne 
along in their flow, and dropped here and there when the melting 
time came. 
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The period of cold through which, according to this view, the 
country must once have passed is now known as the great ice age. 
The date usually assigned to it is some 200,000 years ago; and 
it must have lasted for a very long time. At its worst the low- 
lands were buried to a depth of at least 3000 feet, sufficient to 
engulph all the Forfarshire hills south of the Grampians. 
Various accounts of this phenomenon have been given, the most 
satisfactory being that which assigns it to astronomical causes. 
The earth was so placed with relation to the sun, that the 
summers in the northern hemisphere were much shorter than they 
are now and the winters much longer; the opposite condition of 
things existing at the same time in the southern hemisphere. 
Be the explanation what it may, there is nothing very sensational 
or hard to believe about it. Portions of the earth’s surface are 
under similar conditions now. We need not go far out of our 
own latitude to be among the glaciers. In Norway the land is 
still covered by a fringe of the ice sheet, and observant people 
who go there have a good deal of light thrown on some of the 
aspects of their own country. ‘I climbed for some yards under 
the ice,’ says Archibald Geikie, ‘ and found the floor on which it 
rested smoothly polished and covered with scorings of all sizes.’ 

Further north, where the Dundee whalers go, the lesson is still 
plainer. ‘One can see close at hand, and in full activity the 
mighty forces, which elsewhere he can at most study in pigmy 
remnants, remnants from the time when the north of the 
Continent was buried under ice.’ In his account of the crossing 
of Greenland Nansen tells a fascinating story of a modern 
glacial era, which may be applied almost without modification to 
our own land. 

‘At last we had overcome our first difficulty, the struggle 
through the floes. Our boats flying the Norwegian and Danish 
flags glided under a steep cliff, the dark wall of which was 
mirrored in the bright water. The snow came nearly down to 
the sea, so that we could begin hauling the sledges at once. 
About ten on the morning of August 31st, we saw land for the 
last time. We were on the crest of one of the great waves, or 
gentle undulations of the surface, and had our final glimpse of 
a little point of rock, which protruded from the snow. From 
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August 30, onward, the surface was smooth and even as a mirror, 
with no disturbance in its uniformity. For days, I may say 
weeks, we toiled over an interminable desert of snow. One day 
began and ended like another. Flatness and whiteness were the 
two features of the scene. In the day we could see three things 
only, the sun, the snowfield and ourselves.’ 

And far beneath this silent waste, this monotonous cylinder, 
which those daring pioneers were crossing for the first time, lay 
landscapes probably as varied as our own, once lit up and vivified 
by a warm sun, and rich in southern vegetation. If the land is 
ever again uncovered, we can imagine that the superincumbent 
mass will have left its impress everywhere ; smoothing hill tops, 
ploughing valleys, scoring and transporting stones, and depositing 
rubbish, just as it has donein Forfarshire. So much for an actual 
ice age to help us to believe in our own, and to realise what it 
was like. 

If the condition here had been no worse than this, the reign of 
silence and death would have been confined to the central parts, 
while life would have existed and even flourished around our 
shores. The perpetual snow line on Greenland begins at 2,000 
feet, below which the land is clear, for the most part, from June 
to August, and supports a vegetation of several hundred species 
of flowering plants, which deposit their seeds before the winter. 
In his struggle along the floe-haunted East coast, the wildest 
and dreariest side, Nansen not only found bare ground to place 
his feet upon, but met with cheering and pleasing signs of life. 

‘A little past noon,’ he records, ‘we reached a small island 
which seemed to be the loveliest spot we had ever seen on the 
face of this earth. All was green here. There were grass, 
heather, sorrel, and numbers of bright flowers. It was a simple 
paradise, and wonderfully delightful it was to be here stretched 
on the green sward in the full blaze of the sun. Then we 
gathered a few flowers in memory of this Greenland idyl.’ 

The last pleasant greeting he got as he turned his back on the 
coast and his face to the inland ice, was from a snow bunting. 
The same living form that bade him good-bye was the first to 
meet him on the far side. ‘Suddenly we became aware of 
twittering, and soon enough we saw a snow-bunting come flying 
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after us.’ And on finally stepping off the snow, ‘ Words cannot 
depict what it was to have earth and stones beneath our feet, or 
the thrill that went through us as we touched the elastic heath 
and felt the fragrant scent of grass and moss.’ 

With us it seems to have been very much drearier and less 
hopeful. There was no such margin of life and beauty around 
our Scottish coast ; no blessed rim of black ; no exposed ledge of 
rock even, to make a British idyl. We were in the centre of the 
icefield which welded us to the Continent, and terminated in a 
long line of steep cliffs far out in the Atlantic. There was 
neither roothold nor foothold ; and every living thing must have 
been driven away south. 

These stern conditions relaxed and returned more than once, 
at intervals, astronomers tell us, of 21,000 years. Periods pro- 
bably of great heat, certainly of great mildness, alternated with 
periods of great cold. After the pendulum, with mighty sweeps, 
had oscillated in this way, the climate began finally to ameliorate, 
and the glacial age to pass away. As the ice slowly shrunk and 
retreated northward, exposing portions of the land, life followed 
and took possession. Among the plants, the hardier and smaller 
were in advance. The more delicate and succulent waited till 
the chilled and sodden earth was warmed and dried, and the 
danger of devastating floods was past. The English Channel 
was a land valley, so that no obstacle checked the onward march. 
For a while these Alpines or Arctics had all the land to them- 
selves. They were satisfied with little, could endure much, and 
were able to cling to any support above the reach of the tumb- 
ling waters, caused by the melting of the ice. They held posses- 
sion of the lowlands, just as at present they do in Greenland, the 
hills being capped with white, and the glens blocked with 
glaciers. As the climate became still milder, and the icefield 
shrunk still further, the main body ventured forward. Unable 
to contend with these luxuriant growers on their own ground the 
Alpines took to the hill slopes. Closely followed, they clam- 
bered yet higher up, seizing upon every nook and coign of van- 
tage ; rooting themselves wherever they could find a sprinkling 
of soil or a crack in the rock. At length they reached an altitude 
where they could defy competition. There they have remained 
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from that distant time to the present day, and there they will re- 
main so long as the increasing number of hill botanists leave any 
of them alone, or till another glacial era, sure sooner or later to 
come, drives them south again. Wonderfully they thrive in these 
arid heights notwithstanding the sparse soil and diet. What they 
lack in leaf and stalk they seem to give to blossom ; sending out 
a wealth of flower altogether out of proportion to their size. No 
one who has seen it can well forget the glory of purple, yellow 
and white from the saxifrages alone. Districts where the land 
was mainly flat, or the heights were only moderate, less say than 
2,000 feet, gave no refuge to the first comers against their 
pursuers. Such places number no Alpines in their flora. But 
Forfarshire had abundant shelter and safe retreat in that north- 
ern barrier. It offered the lofty heights, Monega and Maud 
Crag, and the stern defiles of Caenlochan, Caenness, and Glen 
Dole. And therefore it comes to pass that we are so rich in 
Alpines, richer than any county in Scotland except Perthshire. 

In much the same order and manner animal life appeared. 
The hardier Arctic mammals came on the trail of the retreating 
ice, and lingered as long as the conditions continued to suit them; 
when at length they held on towards their final resting-place, in 
or near the Arctic regions, the less hardy temperate forms took 
their place. And as our climate has not very materially changed 
since these arrived, they have found no reason to remove. From 
various causes, chief of which was probably the arrival of man, 
some of them have become extinct; others, although still on the 
face of the earth, are no longer found in this country. But the 
remainder, or their lineal descendants, constitute the modern 
fauna. 

After a while the sea once more flooded the valley between 
England and the Continent, and so put a stop to further ingress 
before everything had time to pass. This explains why so many 
Continental forms are absent from our islands. 

Turning to the existing life of the county we are prepared, 
from what has been said, to find it of exceptional interest. This 
is especially true of its flora. In addition to its fair share of 
ordinary forms, it numbers its Alpines. A few figures will make 
plain how very large the proportions of these hardy plants is. 
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Ninety-nine in all are found scattered throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland; mostly on the loftier heights, in very rare cases 
on the more trying sea coasts. Lighty-eight of these, or within 
three of the entire number, are native to Scotland, but are by no 
means equally distributed. They are mainly on the Grampian 
hills, and seventy-three are found on that portion of the range 
which forms the northern boundary of Forfarshire. It thus 
appears that we are on the very centre of the field, and it may be 
said that the characteristic flora of the county is Alpine. 
Any one who wishes to visit in their homes these flowers which 
took possession of our hills so long ago, has a certain limited 
choice of routes. He can easily reach Caenlochan, that is if he 
is not afraid of a little fatigue. A drive of twelve miles from 
Alyth will take him to Kirkton of Glen Isla ; and a further walk 
of about ten miles will place him in the midst of the wilds. By 
the way he will not fail to notice a change in the vegetation, not 
sudden but gradual. The roadside weeds and wildflowers, common 
to the lowland parts, will be seen more and more to thin out; 
and other and less familiar forms, better suited to the increasing 
elevation to appear in their stead. Not all of them Alpine; some 
of them half-way between or sub-Alpines. The place and function 
of the daisy is usurped by the no less sweet eyebright, and the 
common lady’s mantle gives place to its Alpine sister. If 
it is not too near the 12th of August, no objection will be raised 
to his further progress. Perhaps the second half of June or the 
first half of July will yield the best results. Nine out of every 
ten plants he sees probably he has never seen before. The first 
to call forth a note of admiration will be the yellow saxi-. 
frage, which clothes the mountain rill sides. Not far off he 
is sure to find and be delighted with its still more beautiful sister 
the white starry saxifrage. Perhaps the keeper, if he is about, 
may volunteer to go with him. It might even be worth while to turn 
aside to his house and take him into confidence. It is perfectly 
possible that that functionary may guide him past the haunt 
of the snowy gentian without telling him how near he is to one 
of the rarest flowers in Scotland. His caution is to be highly 
commended. An easy walk across the intervening uplands leads 


from Glen Isla to Glen Clova from Caenlochan to Glen Dole. 
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Much the same forms are met with as on the other side, but the 
same liberty to look at them is by no means enjoyed. On a hill 
towards the top of these two glens grows the Alpine catchfly, 
found nowhere else in Scotland, and only in one isolated spot in the 
north of England. Not far away is another rare Forfarshire 
plant, the yellow oxytropis. He may return for the night to the 
keeper’s lodge and in the morning saunter down the course of the 
Isla to Kirkton. He can drop off the coach at the nearest point to 
the top of the den of Airlie. This defile is exceptionally rich 
even among dens. It offers shelter to an immense number of 
shade loving, and moisture loving, as well as rock loving forms. 
The Herb Paris grows there, and certain rare orchids, and 
vetches, besides grasses and flowerless plants without number. 
There is charm as well as interest in the place. The banks which 
descend toward the stream, and the cliffs which overhang it, are 
covered with a wild luxuriance of vegetation, lit up with the 
abundant blossoms of the white wood-vetch, the red berries of the 
stone bramble, and the tall spikes of the giant bell flower. The 
fame of Loch Rescobie near the source of the Lunan for the 
wealth of its water plants is known beyond the peed It is 
especially rich in pond weeds. 

The Sidlaws may be crossed almost without pausing. There 
is little to interest in its flowering plants, less even than one 
would expect. The flora of the inward part of the maritime 
plain is comparatively poor, certainly not richer than most other 
flat places diversified by wood. 

The case is different with the sea coast. All the way from 
Invergowrie to Montrose interesting forms are to be met with. 
A walk along the Arbroath cliffs, with an occasional descent of 
some of the steep slopes, will make one acquainted with a 
variety of sea plants. These grow for the most part in such pro- 
fusion that no amount of rough usage seems able to diminish the 
quantity. The sea campion, the clustered bell flower, the pur- 
ple mountain milk vetch abound. The only sufferers of perma- 
nent injury are the ferns, and these are in danger of extinction, 
except perhaps for a few which may have rooted themselves 
beyond reach, and means will doubtless be taken to secure even 
these. Forms, once plentiful enough, are either scarce or no 
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longer to be found, and the scarcer they become the greater the 
run after them. They are just sufficiently attractive to catch 
the eye of the passer-by; and they make pretty books and pretty 
ornaments for triflers. Can nothing be done to cure this mania 
and stop this waste? If not, it will soon become necessary to 
omit a few forms from our Forfarshire flora. 

The same climatal changes and diversity of conditions which 
give the variety of plant life, give a corresponding variety of 
animal life. It must have struck the least observant that our 
wild mammals are few in number, and they will be best under- 
stood when regarded as a fragment of a rich fauna which over- 
ran the land on the retreat of the ice. Once upon a time the 
bison roamed over our grassy plains, with the wolf hanging on 
the skirts of the herd; the brown bear shambled through the 
forest glades of Strathmore, while his formidable cousin, the 
grisly, held the defiles of the Grampians. Within historic times 
the beaver built his lodge on the Isla, and the wild boar rooted in 
the adjoining thicket. ‘The bear has left no traces of a later 
date than the Roman occupation, the beaver was trapped for its 
fur in the twelfth century, the wild boar disappeared from Eng- 
land before the reign of Charles I. Traditions of the wolf still 
linger in country tales; it was exterminated from Scotland in 
1680.’ 

Of the Arctic mammals which preceded these temperate forms, 
most of them held on their way to the north. The reindeer 
lingered for a while, and is said, with considerable probability, to 
have been hunted by the Jarls of Orkney, in the remote North 
of Caithness, as late as the year 1159. If any northern forms 
remain they are most likely to be found in the recesses of the 
Grampians, and a search for them there shows that the remnant 
is exceedingly small. Whatever may be the case with the plants, 
the animals are not characteristically Alpine. The native Gram- 
pian mammal is the mountain hare, also known as the blue and 
variable hare. Any day he may be seen scudding up the heights, 
and pausing for a moment, with reflexed ears, on the ridge. He 
has a cousin on the plain and another in the Arctic regions. 
This hare seems to be the only form left permanently behind on 
the northern migration. 
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The other mammal found among the Grampians is the red 
deer. But he is not an Arctic animal at all. He is not even an 
Alpine, or mountain anima]. He belongs to the temperate fauna 
of the lowlands, and is cooped up there, because these glens and 
defiles cannot be put to any other use. 

The case is different with his graceful little cousin, the roe- 
deer, found abundantly further down the glen. He is our only 
truly wild deer, and owes his liberty to his small size, and to the 
fact that he is not gregarious. 

The third of the family, the fallow-deer, which is to be seen 
here and there over the plain, can scarcely be regarded as other 
than an ornamental, tame animal. 

In some of the deeper, darker defiles, the wild cat still lingers. 
He is reported as far south as the Sidlaws. Stories of his pre- 
sence have to be received with considerable caution, as domestic 
cats occasionally take to the woods and deceive inexperienced 
observers. But he has the square jaw and thick-set look of a 
genuine wildling, and when once fairly seen can scarcely be mis- 
taken. 

There are several representatives of the weasles and their 
allies. ‘The larger species, such as the pole-cat or foumart, and 
the common and pine martens, once numerous enough, are 
extremely scarce ; the latter is probably extinct. They appear in 
books as of yore, but one authority is apt to copy from another. 
It is the easiest way of getting information. The stoat and the 
common weasel are very generally distributed. That curious- 
looking fellow, the badger, sometimes spoken of as our native 
bear, from his habit of placing the whole foot on the ground, is 
found in the Grampian region, and sparingly throughout Strath- 
more. He doubtless owes his continued existence in considerable 
numbers amongst us to the deep shelter of the woods he 
frequents, to the burrows he digs, and to his nocturnal habits. 

The mammal of the stream is that very powerful and some- 
what misunderstood creature, the otter. He is hunted for 
various reasons, among others, because he kills the salmon. Pro- 
bably he only secures the diseased, or those in danger of becoming 
so, and should be regarded as a benefactor. There is a wonder- 
ful balance in nature which we are constantly disturbing. 
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The fox is the mammal of the coverts, and is preserved from 
extinction for the sake of sport. As for the rest of the small 
deer, such as rabbits, moles, hedgehogs, rats, mice, shrews, and 
voles, they are sufficiently well known. 

Basking on the rocks of our coast, or popping his head above 
water, like a great dog, in the estuary of the Tay is the seal. He 
is a warm-blooded animal, a fair representative of the mammalia 
of the deep. He is a carnivore, who has taken to the salt water 
to feed on fish. In the struggle for existence he has been 
pushed beyond the sand, just as the otter was pushed over the 
bank, and both have, in different degrees, been modified for an 
aquatic life. The seal follows the salmon up the estuaries the 
length of the rivers, where the otter takes up the chase. Indeed, 
he is the otter of the sea. 

For obvious reasons the domestic mammals have increased in 
an inverse ratio to the extermination pursuing their wild brethren. 
Strangely enough, all those useful brutes, with the exception of 
the dog and cat, belong to the ungulates, or hoofed animals. The 
horse, the ox, the sheep, the pig, the goat, are of this order. It 
would take too long to discuss the vexed question as to whether 
these were derived from wild stocks previously at large in the 
country, or from tame breeds brought over from elsewhere. One 
instance will suffice. Among the animals which roamed through 
our forest glades after the glacial period, was the great ox or 
urus. Cesar found it still existent in his time, and speaks of its 
size in exaggerated terms. That it was a native in these parts is 
shown by the occasional discovery of its spreading horns. This 
wild ox is generally credited with being the ancestor of most of 
our tame cattle, among the rest of our black Angus, doddies 
which, not so long ago, were neither hornless nor black. It is 
said to be represented in the present day in diminished bulk and 
fierceness by the Chillingham herd. Men so diverse as Mr. Dar- 
win, the naturalist, and Sir Walter Scott, the antiquary, take 
this view. In his Bride of Lammermoor, the latter mentions the 
immemorial habit of preserving the ancient cattle in the parks of 
the Scottish nobility. Professor Boyd Dawkins, on the other 
hand, says that the so-called wild cattle were simply tame cattle 
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run wild; and that all our present breeds were introduced in an 
already domesticated condition. 

If the mammals are thus fragmentary and not very numerous, 
the case is different with the birds. Living largely on the wing, 
they have not been exposed to the same destructive influences. 
We can scarcely be said to have any distinctly Arctic forms ex- 
cept during the winter, and that for a very good reason. Birds 
seek out the conditions which suit them, by a self-adjusting pro- 
cess called migration. When it is too cold they go south, when 
it is too warm they go north. When the hard Arctic weather 
sets in, the snow-bunting, which Nansen met in Greenland during 
the short summer of that region, comes this length, and along 
with it the mealy redpole, besides great flocks of water birds. 

The ptarmigan is a near approach to a resident snow-bird. It 
has the habit common to northern forms of changing the whole 
or part of the plumage in winter to white. It consorts with the 
hardiest Alpines, 3000 to 4000 feet above the level of the sea. In 
strange contrast to this form is the raven, which, notwithstanding 
its unchanging coat of black, is a true Arctic. It is by no means 
exclusively confined to mountain tops, being reported from 
various parts of the county. Of the eagle kind usually associ- 
ated with mountains, the golden eagle and the peregrine falcon 
are known to nest among the defiles of the Grampians. Further 
down, among the grouse, the mountain blackbird or ring onsel 
lives and rears its brood. In the neighbourhood of the roebuck 
our largest game-bird, the capercaillie, and our handsomest, the 
blackcock, make their appearance. Since its reintroduction the 
former is greatly on the increase in Forfarshire, so that there is 
scarcely a district from which it is not reported. The blackcock, 
on the other hand, from causes not very clearly made out, is pro- 
bably on the decrease. The capercaillie frequents the fir woods 
to feed upon the shoots, where he has the society of two bright 
and lively birds of the crow kind, the jay and the magpie. All 
down the glens, and into Strathmore, the bullfinch nests in the 
tall bushes and among the fir trees. 

Our streams are the haunt of two equally interesting, and in 
their different ways, equally beautiful birds, the kingfisher and 
the water ousel. There is no other reason why the kingfisher, 
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the brightest and most tropical of our British birds, should not 
be mirrored in every quiet piece of water, than that it is too 
tempting an object for the ordinary British savage. Although 
occasionally seen even in the neighbourhood of Dundee, it is now 
rare throughout the county. Happily the case is different with 
our black and white friend the water ousel, which is still plentiful 
enough. 

Loch Rescobie, rich in plant life, is equally rich in animal life. 
Its tall reeds form the nesting place of some of our sweetest war- 
blers, and the summer and winter shelter of numerous aquatic 
birds. The mallard, the widgeon, the teal, the golden eye, the 
pochard, the shoveller, the eider, the gosander, the shieldrake, the 
coot, are a few of its inhabitants. The Sidlaws have the forms 
of life usually found on moorlands and moderate heights. The 
lesser hawks and falcons are well represented. The buzzard oc- 
casionally wheels over one of its summits, and the kite haunts its 
lower slopes. Birds of the linnet kind build among the coarse 
grass or in the whins. Various tits, finches and buntings, are 
among the more familiar forms of the plain. 

The coast is to the bird life what the Grampians are to the 
plant life, the direction in which one turns who wishes to see the 
country at its best. A walk across a stretch of links on some 
breezy day, say about nesting time, is quite a revelation. Usually 
the first greeting is the ‘ chat, chat,’ of the wheatear. Lark and 
meadow pippit rise from the bent and silently flit away. The 
jerky creaky flight of the lapwing sounds immediately overhead. 
The shrill pipe of the golden plover, and the wild whistle of the 
curlew come from all quarters. Dunlin and snipe appear for a 
moment and then vanish. Crossing some patch of heather the 
foot is almost on the back of the sitting eider duck, so completely 
does her plumage blend with the surroundings. As the sea is 
approached the terns appear in increasing numbers, until they 
form a vast and noisy flock. High in the air they follow scream- 
ing down at the intruder. The reason of their solicitude is evi- 
dent, for in hollows of the sand, with or without a few blades of 
withered grass, the eggs are everywhere. The lesser tern, the 
Arctic tern, the common tern, all have an interest in the nests. 
Indeed, so great is our wealth, that what we seem to want is not 
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more birds but more observers. There is a great deal of truth in 
what Gilbert White of Selborne says, ‘It is, I find, in zoology, 
as it is in botany, all nature is so full that that district produces 
the greatest variety which is the most examined,’ 

After the close of the great ice age man made his appearance 
in Scotland, it may be not for the first time, but for the first time 
of which we have any record. The positive signs of his presence, 
if few, are sufficient and within easy reach of all who take an 
interest in the matter. 

Country people have long been acquainted with certain stones 
or flints chipped into a resemblance to arrow heads. They 
usually lie near the surface, where they are turned over by the 
plough, and when thus exposed can scarcely escape attention. 
These are the very earliest relics of man, the first hints of his 
presence here. They also tell something of his condition in those 
far off days. Unacquainted with the use of metals, he tashioned 
the harder stones into instruments for war, the chase, and domes- 
tic use. Wonderfully perfect these Forfarshire remains are ; 
extremely varied in form, and often beautifully finished. They 
are a great advance on those found amid certain gravels, and in 
limestone caverns in the east and south-east of England, which 
are rudely finished and roughly chipped. So marked is the differ- 
ence that we are in the habit of distinguishing between a new — 
stone age and an old stone age. 

In one thing only the man of this old stone age excelled him 
of the new—a strange gift to be associated with so much rude- 
ness, Fortunately for us, he employed the intervals of leisure 
from the chase in engraving, chiefly upon bones, teeth, and 
antlers, the animals among which he lived, and the hunting 
scenes which most vividly impressed themselves upon his mind. 
“ There are no sculpture, no etchings, no outline drawings per- 
taining either to the new stone age or to the bronze age that fol- 
lowed that can equal the marvellous work of these reindeer 
hunters.’ 

It would seem as if a race of men of a very low grade, except 
for this curious aptitude, dwelt to the south of these islands be- 
fore the approach of the last great period of cold. If they ever 
ventured so far north as this, all traces of them have been erased. 
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At least there is no sufficient proof that certain so called paloo- 
lithic weapons are genuine. As the ice sheet crept over land and 
sea they retreated before it. ‘Step by step man was driven 
south, England and Belgium were deserted, perhaps even Ger- 
many to the foot of the Alps was left unoccupied until at last 
the race or races of the old stone age reached the South of 
France.’ They have left no further record of themselves to show 
that they came back on the return of more genial conditions. 
They disappear completely from the stage and offer as much 
food for conjecture as the lost ten tribes. 

The Eskimo, a living people inhabiting a litoral strip along the 
shores of the Arctic Sea, are supposed by some to be their lineal 
descendants. Many of their customs are identical; they use imple- 
ments of the old stone age type; and they have the same habit 
of scratching on much the same hard objects animals and hunt- 
ing scenes. If there is any significance in these resemblances, 
then the cave men must have retreated ever further north before 
their betters, until they got behind the shelter of the Arctic 
Circle. 

All that we certainly know is that, after 2 long interval, a 
race vastly superior, appeared, spread over the whole island, and 
settled down under the shadow of the Grampians. This was the 
man of the new stone age, the chipper of the flint implements 
lying around us. He is described as short of stature, with 
swarthy skin and dark hair. Though still a hunter and fisher he 
was a farmer as well. He had ceased to rely entirely on the 
bounty of nature, and exercised that wise provision which is 
the earliest sign of civilization. He had flocks and herds, and 
planted and reaped. He seems to have been swallowed up rather 
than driven out, by successive waves of invaders. Traces of 
what he once was are supposed to be recognizable in the small 
dark Welshman, and the short swarthy Irishman. The same 
dark type is common enough in the Highlands and Western 
Islands. Whatever may be the value of these genealogical sur- 
mises, it is interesting to have amongst us races which, even ap- 
proximately, represent the two divisions of that distant era. 

Succeeding the stone age came one in which bronze was intro- 
duced. There is reason to believe that the change did not take 
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place all at once. The highly finished and perfected implements 
and weapons of the earlier age continued in use. It seems to 
have been the habit of these men of the bronze age to mark or 
surround their interments with stones. The various circles 
throughout the country, and the upright blocks thinly scattered 
over the county should probably be interpreted in this way. 

Many of our heights, especially those which command a distant 
view, show the remains of hill forts. Mounds of earth or walls 
of stone, circular or oval in form, are drawn round, so as to en- 
close the summit, whither probably the natives retired when hard 
beset. An interesting example of the stone fort crowns the 
White Caterthun in the parish of Menmuir. And a variety in 
which the stones have been vitrified or treated with fire, is found 
on the hill of Finhaven, towards the southern side of Strathmore. 
These forts are associated with weapons and implements of iron. 

To this third, or iron age, seem to belong also the weems, or 
so-called ‘ Picts’ houses.’ These are underground tunnels or 
galleries, more or less curved, generally to the right. They were 
entered by a narrow descending passage, down which the inmates 
must have crept or slid. Usually there is only one entrance, but 
occasionally a second is found. The sides are supported by rough 
stones, rudely piled, and made to overlap as they approach the 
surface. Across the opening left, when the narrowing process 
was carried to the limit of safety, flat stones or pieces of wood 
were placed. These remains, in various states of preservation, 
are tolerably numerous throughout the county, and probably 
many more would be found if proprietors and farmers would in- 
vestigate any suspicious appearances. 

The earliest in this neighbourhood was known last century, 
and for a long time lost sight of. The most perfect was exposed 
in 1871, in a field at Tealing. The general shape is that of an 
arm bent as upon the body, the curve being to the left. The 
usual narrow entrance admits to the burrow. The floor descends 
steeply for a little, and is partially paved with slabs. Two erect 
stones, some 16 or 18 feet from the inner end, seem to have 
served as checks to a door, shutting in a separate apartment. 
The entire length is some 80 feet; the average breadth is about 
7 feet ; and the height, when covered in, was probably from 4 to 
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5 feet.. The exceptional size of, the place marks it off as the 
abode of a number of people. The enormous strength and dura- 
bility of these structures have often been remarked ; and cer- 
tainly it seemed strange to visit this one through the autumn 
field and find it as well suited for its purpose as when first built ; 
and, apparently destined to last as long again. The ashes of the 
last fire lit there ; the bones of the horse which formed the last 
meal partaken of, remained as they were left by the last one who 
crept out. In the neighbourhood of these weems there are 
usually indications of a surface dwelling, showing that they were 
probably used as retreats in hard weather or in times of danger. 
This special type seems to range along the east coast of Scotland, 
from south to north. 

It will be necessary to pass over a gap in the life history of 
the county, from the pilers of dry forts to the builders in 
stone and lime. The curious wanderer turns eagerly aside 
to see ancient buildings whose date must be guessed from 
the style of architecture, and whose story shades back into tradi- 
tion. Of such places Forfarshire has its full share, the most 
widely known of which is perhaps Glammis. The traditions of 
the country side round about the spot in which this article is 
being written are identified with the names of Ramsay, Ogilvy, 
and Graham, and these names with the districts of Auchterhouse 
and the Mains. 

Among the trees immediately behind Auchterhouse Station is 
an ancient mansion house whose presence is little suspected by 
the casual passer-by. Even the less intelligent and curious of 
the natives are scarcely aware of its existence, and need some 
explanation before they can give the needful guidance. The 
approach, if short, is shaded, and has somewhat of the impressive 
effect of a longer avenue. The burn murmurs to the left 
through a cool and grateful though shallow den. A conical 
dovecot attracts attention amid the shrubbery. Scarce has the 
visitor passed through the gate than he emerges on the opening 
in front of the house, a pleasant piece of green sward surrounded 
by trees, some of them large and old. The house itself, which 
seems to have been built at different times, is a quaint white 
baronial building ferming two sides of a square which the out- 
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houses and a wall with a gateway complete. The projecting 
portions, the small and barred windows and nail studded door 
give it a look of considerable antiquity. It is described by 
Ochterlony, about 1682, as a fine house with good yards and an 
excellent park and meadows; and by Jervise in 1861 as all but 
aruin. If neglected, it would soon come to wear a ruinous look. 
But on the day in question it looked anything but ruinous with 
its trim walks, its shaven lawn, its great trees in full leaf, its 
flowering laurels, its avenues of roses, its gardener busy in a distant 
corner of the grounds, its clean and open doorway, and the sound 
of footsteps in answer to the summons. 

Near the house is a square ivy-covered ruin of considerably 
greater antiquity. Very little is left, only four walls about 
twelve feet high, and that not all old. The area within is some 
fifteen by twenty feet. It goes by the name of Wallace’s tower, 
and with that we must be satisfied. An owl was in possession of 
a deeply shaded recess, but though he looked very wise, he did not 
reveal any secrets. If Auchterhouse means the church on the 
hill, looking up from the mansion towards the village, we can 
understand why it should have been called so. Once a fine 
building in the later Gothic, or perpendicular style, supposed to 
have been erected about 1426, and dedicated to ‘Our Lady’ 
stood there. Fragments, hints of what it was, are still scattered 
about. But it has long since been replaced by an insignificant 
oblong erection with a dumpy steeple at one end. The interior 
is perhaps a little less barn-like than Scotch churches usually 
are. The kirk-session books, which the obliging schoolmaster 
will produce to any one sufficiently curious to ask for them, are of 
great interest, and may be taken as a sample of the curious 
light session books cast on the life of the past. They are of 
course strictly contemporaneous records, and give a detailed, if 
fragmentary, account of the customs and ideas of the forefathers 
of the hamlet. The incidents are related with a startling minute- 
ness, directness and absence of ornament, and in the fewest words 
compatible with clearness. The man who wrote had no end in 
view except to tell the truth and get to his dinner. One entry 
relates that there was only one service to-day, for the enemy was 
near. Obviously that was written down while the little 
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community was still in a flutter, and uncertain what was to 
happen. 

To come to more familiar matter culled at random :—‘ Oct. 19, 
1656. The text, Rom. 13, v.11. Collection 9sh.10d. That 
day Margt. Spense cal’d upon at the kirk door, compeared not ; 
ordained that she be called next Lord’s day. Nobler names than 
Margaret’s appear in the same record as delinquents. Plainly 
the Kirk was a power in those days, feared no one, and exercised 
many functions now delegated to others, or suffered to fall into 
disuse. Some of the entries raise a smile because of the blunt way 
in which ancient and obsolete customs are introduced. ‘ Ye two 
hundred and fifty pounds of interest, got from my Lord Airly 
upon ye 31 Dec. 1737, was lent to ye minister, notwithstanding 
it was said, page 410, to be ‘emboxed. Turning back to page 
410, the entry, of which this is a correction, is found duly made. 
The church kept its treasure in an iron-bound box, with a slit 
in it sufficient to admit a coin. When wealthy, as seems to have 
been the case here, it acted as banker to the neighbourhood, and 
the interest paid by Lord Airly, probably for money advanced, 
instead of being put back in the box was immediately lent to the 
minister. 

Further down the Strath to the south of what was 
once an interesting and picturesque, but is now a sadly down- 
trodden den, is the Castle of Fintry or Mains. A favourite re- 
sort of the inhabitants of the east end of Dundee, the surround- 
ings have paid the usual penalty of popularity. The style belongs 
to the sixteenth century, and, as if to put all doubt to rest, the build- 
ing itself bears the dates 1562, and 1582. The builder seems to 
have been one Sir David Graham, a nephew of Cardinal Beaton, 
who shared in a plot for the restitution of the Catholic Church, 
and was executed at the Cross of Edinburgh in 1593. The 
initials D. G. and D. M. O., David Graham and his wife, Dame 
Margaret Ogilvy, could, till lately, be traced on one of the stones 
above the west door. - On the other side of the Dighty, and al- 
most within a stonethrow, lived a branch of the same family 
somewhat more familiar to us. Not a trace of their dwelling re- 
mains, but they have found a place in the history, in the litera- 
ture—Old Mortality—and in the songs of Scotland. During the 
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lifetime of Sir David, the Grahams of Fintry maintained the 
lead, but after his death, their kinsmen across the stream came 
to the front, and the remarkable career of John Graham of 
Claverhouse made the ascendancy complete. So much for the 
semi-traditionary period, with a clear spot here and there lit up 
by some kirk-session book. 

It would seem, after all, that man, during his long residence 
here, if it may be 80,000 years, has left little impression on the 
scene. Traces of prehistoric man are well-nigh blotted out, and 
historic man is represented by a few such ruins as have just been 
described. Until but yesterday, one might have stood on a height, 
and, looking southward, seen nothing between him and the river 
or the sea, except a few thin lines of smoke, marking the position 
of such hamlets as Auchterhouse. So in the main it is yet, and 
so it will be. There is little reason to fear the growth and mul- 
tiplication of villages on either side of the Sidlaws. Least of all, 
perhaps, to the north. Strathmore must ever remain the quiet 
and majestic vale it is. The absence of coal and certain other 


minerals, amid the many drawbacks, has this one compensating 
advantage, that it protects Forfarshire from the devastating pro- 
cesses which have laid waste large portions of the neighbouring 
county of Fife, and will help to preserve its slopes and valleys 
gveen, and its atmosphere pure to all time coming. 


J. H. CRAWFORD. 








Art. IV.—FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF SICILY, VOL. EI. 


The History of Sicily from the Earliest Times. By EDWARD A. 
FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D. Vol. Ill. The 
Athenian and Carthaginian Invasions, Oxford; at the 
Clarendon Press, 1892. 


INCE the first two volumes of Mr. Freeman’s ‘History of 
Sicily’ were noticed in this Review,* the third appeared. 





* January, 1892. 
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But we had hardly time to open it, when the sad news from 
Alicante came, and we learned that it had been decreed in the 
councils of destiny that the great work was never to be finished, 
that much else, too, which had been proposed with a light heart 
was never to be performed. The third instalment of this enor- 
mous history was to be the last to pass through the press 
under the author’s eye. Two more volumes at least will appear 
from the manuscript he has left, but we shall never have the work 
such as he designed it. We may safely prophesy that no other 
man will ever undertake on such a gigantic scale the history 
of the island which exercised such an irresistible fascination 
over him. The ‘ History of Sicily, —what has already appeared 
of it, along with what is still to appear,—remains a fragment, 
like the ‘ History of Federal Government;’ but the fragment 
has a value, quite independently of what was to have come 
after, as great as if it were a complete work. 

It is hard for one, who owes as much as the present writer 
to Mr. Freeman’s historical teaching, to speak of him, now that 
he is no longer here, without seeming to descend into the 
language of panegyric. The greatest thing perhaps that 
one man can do for another is to awaken a latent sense. 
Like others, I know from experience that Mr. Freeman’s 
works can awaken a sense for history. It would be 
hard perhaps to say which of the two last Regius 
Professors of Modern History, Bishop Stubbs and Mr. Free- 
man, did more to stimulate historical students and guide his- 
torical research into right lines. Their work, one is happy to 
think, cannot be undone by any successor, however widely dif- 
ferent be that successor’s methods. Mr. Freeman certainly has 
exercised an influence on historiography in England, which it 
has fallen to the lot of few others to exercise. He may be said 
to have created a new branch of history, what he calls ‘his- 
torical geography.’ He broke down the venerable wall of par- 
tition between ‘ancient’ and ‘modern’ history. These two 
achievements, to speak of no others, must have an abiding in- 
fluence. The accuracy of his work, considering its amount 
and considering its wide range, is simply amazing. Even his 
history of the Saracens, which is perhaps his weakest book, is 
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wonderful, if we take into account the circumstances under 
which it was composed. Such a slip as ‘ Teos in mid Aegean,’ 
which occurs in his ‘ Federal Government, is a rarity indeed. 
After a minute study of his ‘ Historical Geography of Europe,’ 
a book whose six hundred pages are crammed thick with facts, 
one felt quite triumphant on discovering that he had gone wrong 
about White and Black Bulgaria. One sometimes notices a 
tendency to suppose that accaracy in detail and broad views 
of history are incompatible. It is suggested that men who rise 
to wide views and make large generalisations cannot stoop to 
the drudgery of certifying themselves about ‘petty’ details ; 
and on the other hand, that the ‘slave’ to accuracy is incap- 
able of rising to the higher rank. One is almost ashamed to 
refer to this foolish notion; but one sometimes meets it exist- 
ing in unexpected places. Our greatest modern historians, 
both in England and in Germany, are obvious refutations of 
it; no one more conspicuously than Mr. Freeman. No writer 
was more punctiliously—some said, ‘ pedantically,’—precise in 
details, and no writer had a finer power of generalisation, or 
held the whole drama of cecumenical history more firmly in his 
hand. And perhaps it is not too much to say that.it was just 
because he was so punctiliously accurate in regard to the 
smallest facts,that he was able to generalise with such effect. 
He was quick at seeing likenesses, but he was equally quick at 
seeing differences. He was fond of working out historical 
parallels ; but he always insisted on the contrasts. This double 
faculty is nowhere more eminently displayed than in his lucid 
disquisition on the character of ‘ Federal Government, in the 
first chapter of that brilliant fragment. There he shows his 
great powers as what is called a ‘philosophic’ historian,— 
though it is a name which he would not have chosen to apply 
to himself. 

One of the most serious charges brought against Mr. Free- 
man’s way of writing history is his ‘ diffuseness.’ It is at least 
partly the cause why some have even dared to deny him a 
place among ‘great’ historians. Now it is to be observed that 
the word ‘ diffuseness’ itself is a petitio principit; it implies that 
the quality which it denotes is a fault, But, as Mr. Freeman 
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used to say himself, there is a time and place to be diffuse, and 
there is a time and place not to be diffuse. In a short book 
no one could condense facts more skilfully than he into a small 
space. But in his large books he turns over events and looks at 
them from every aspect, and determines their significance by 
comparing them with other events; in short he is ‘ diffuse.’ 
This method makes his books longer, but gives them an 
unique character which makes Mr. Freeman stand quite alone 
among historians. It lets us into the workings of his mind. 
But it makes his books longer, and that is a deadly sin in the 
eyes of the majority of readers who are always in a hurry. 
Life is so short, they say ; uéya B:BNov wéya xaxtv. But there are a 
few who will always enjoy Mr. Freeman’s way of presenting 
history in his big, as well as in his small, books. 


moAXot ev vapOnxopdpo, Baxxor dé Te Tau pot. 


I should be sorry if the three long volumes of his ‘Sicily,’ 
were shorter by one page. One may admit that he went at 
too much length into the subject of King Kékalos and some 
other matters of which we really know nothing ; but now that 
those discussions are written, I could not wish them to be cur- 
tailed of a single line. 

The opening paragraph of the third volume is a very good 
instance of Mr. Freeman’s diffuseness : 


‘ We have now come to that stage of Sicilian history which is more com- 
monly known than any other, because it is the stage in which the history 
of Sicily and the history of Old Greece are most closely brought together. 
In truth they are more than brought together ; for a time, a short time 
but a memorable one, the history of Old Greece is wrought out on the soil 
and on the waters of Sicily. We have to come to the tale, a tale which 
must begin somewhat earlier than we have been wont to fancy, of the in- 
tervention of Athens in the affairs of Sicily. It is this tale which leads up 
to the great Athenian invasion, to the great Athenian overthrow on the 
hill and in the haven of Syracuse. At that intervention, that invasion, 
that overthrow, we must learn to look with Sikeliot and not with Athenian 
eyes. It is hard todo so. We are, as it were, brought up Athenians. We 
are at home at Athens as we are at home in no other spot in the contem- 
porary world. We feel as if the tongue of Athens was our own tongue, as 
if the men of Athens were our own folk. In reading the story we feel the 
same kind of feeling towards Athens that we feel towards our own coun- 
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try. We are driven to allow that Athens or that England is wrong in this 
or that quarrel ; but we cannot bring ourselves to wish that the Athenian 
or the Englishman should be defeated even in a wrongful quarrel. Nor is 
the feeling wholly unreasonable. Putting aside the share that Athens has 
had in shaping the intellectual life of the world, putting aside her artists 
and her poets, the, great democracy claims our homage on yet higher 
grounds, as the city where men learned to put the fair debate and the free 
vote instead of the brute force of tyrants, mobs, or oligarchs. . . . It 
is hard to follow the story with the hopes and fears, not of an Athenian 
but of a Sikeliot, in the great time of all, with the hopes and fears of a 
Syracusan. Yet this is what the historian of Sicily must do. With his 
Thucydides ever in his hand, he must strive to be his own Philistos. He 
must teach his heart to dwell in the besieged city and not in the besieging 
camp. He must learn to share the feelings of the men who rushed to the 
shore when Gongylos brought the news that help was coming ; he must 
learn to go forth in spirit with those true allies who checked the onset of 
the invaders in the night-attack by Euryalos ; he must learn to join in the 
shout of victory and thankfulness which went up to Héraklés the Deliverer 
on that evening of wild delight which followed the crowning mercy in the 
Great Harbour. And surely, be it on Senlac or on Epipolae, it is a higher 
and more ennobling feeling when we fight in spirit, whether in defeat or 
in victory, with the men who are fighting for their own soil against unpro- 
voked invasion.’ 


The point of this long paragraph might have been expressed 
in five lines. But so expressed, it could not have come home 
to us so vividly, nor impressed us so distinctly. And the gain 
in getting a distinct and abiding impression is in itself worth 
the cost of some additional space and time. If you condense 
the paragraph, all the flavour is gone. The exhaustive treat- 

‘ment of ideas and facts, the presentation of them under a 
variety of lights, is one of the most valuable features of Mr. 
Freeman’s manner of writing history; and it is this which has’ 
won for his style the character of diffuseness. He is diffuse ; 
but he is diffuse in the right way. 

The third volume of the history of Sicily consists of two 
long chapters; and a long Appendix, containing thirty-one 
notes on special difficulties. The first chapter deals with ‘ the 
wars of Syracuse and Athens,’ (B.c. 433-407) ; the second with 
‘the Second Carthaginian invasion’ (410-404) including the 
legislation of Dioklés, the Carthaginian siege of Selinous, the 
destruction of Himera, the last days of Hermocrates, the siege 
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of Akragas, the rise of the tyrant Dionysios, and the war of 
Gela. That wonderfully exciting tale of the Athenian expedi- 
tion is retold here, but with more fulness, more delightful 
‘ diffuseness,’ than it has ever been told before. It is told by 
one who knows every inch of the ground on which that great 
drama was enacted, as well as every word of his Thucydides. 
The danger, as he says himself, is of overpressing Thucydides 
and trying to get too much topographical meaning out of his 
statements. It would be impossible here to go into Mr. Free- 
man’s views on the various controverted points as to the walls 
and counterwalls of the siege of Syracuse. Let us rather 
turn to see what he has to say of some of the great men who 
played parts in that episode, and, above all, of Hermocrates, the 
hero of his story. 

It will be remembered that Hermocrates, the Syracusan, first 
appears to usin the history of Thucydides as taking a prominent 
part in bringing together the remarkable congress at Gela (424 
B.0.), where envoys from all the Sikeliot cities met to discuss 
how their differences might be settled, and as one of the chief 
speakers at that congress. Mr. Freeman defines with his 
wonted lucidity the peculiar character of the patriotism and 
policy of this statesman. His patriotism was not merely 
Syracusan ; but on the other hand it was not Pan-hellenic. It 
was Sikeliot, and his policy was ‘colonial.’ ‘His range is 
Sicily, or at least the Greek cities of Sicily. His care and 
goodwill take in all of them, but goes no further. His position 
towards the rest of the Greek nation is startling. All men out 
of Sicily are strangers. He makes no exception for the Dorian 
kinsfolk of Syracuse, no exception even for her Corinthian 
parent.’ Sicily is his world, and he holds that all differences 
between her cities are to be settled, whether by controversy of 
words or controversy of war, among themselves, without the 
intervention of any stranger, be the stranger a Greek or a 
barbarian. 

‘Hermokrates, in short lays down with regard to the western 
offshoots of Hellas the same principle which has been since 
laid down with regard to the western offshoots of England 
and other European lands. It is in truth a “Monroe doctrine” 
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which he preaches on behalf of the Greeks of Sicily. The 
points of likeness and of unlikeness in the two cases are 
obvious. The civilized states of America have all grown out 
of European settlements, just as the Sikeliot commonwealths 
had all of them grown out of Greek settlements. But the 
commonwealths of America have not, like the Sikeliot cities, all 
grown out of settlements of the same European nation. To 
find a common word to take in every metropolis and every 
colony, we are driven to use the word European. And there 
is this difficulty in using that word, that it is not national but 
geographical, that it is therefore less easy to use in a sense 
other than strictly geographical than national names like 
“Greek” or “English.” Yet even with these last we have seen 
the occasional difficulty of carrying them beyond their first 
geographical meaning. . . . Gela and Katané were less to 
one another than Virginia and Massachusetts; they were more 
to one another than Mexico and the United States. Their 
exact relation is not at this moment to be seen in the northern 
continent of America; but it would be seen there now if the 
Southern Confederacy had kept its distinct being; it will be 
seen there if ever Canada should throw off its British allegi- 
ance. . . . But in the southern America the exact relation 
may be seen in its fulness among the independent, sometimes 
hostile, commonwealths of Spanish speech and origin.’ 

Mr. Freeman regards the speech, which Thucydides puts 
into the mouth of Hermocrates, as a trustworthy statement of 
that statesman’s views, which Thucydides had every means of 
knowing. And Mr. Freeman further believes that it was a 
later insertion of Thucydides, written after he had met Hermo- 
crates during his banishment. It is to the words of Thucy- 
dides that we are immediately listening; but it is to the words 
of Thucydides describing the policy of Hermocrates from the 
teaching of Hermocrates himself. We need not doubt that in 
kis actual speech just as in his Thucydidean speech, Hermo- 
crates invited Sicily to keep out Athens at all costs, and de- 
scribed in strong terms the real designs of Athens, which he 
already suspected. We need not doubt that his policy, as 
enunciated actually at Gela, bore that insular character which 
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Mr. Freeman brings out so well. ‘To him an island was an 
island; the silver streak or the wide sea that parted Sicily from 
other Jands was an indication of providence not to be 
neglected or overstepped. . . . He does not preach 
federation ; he does not even preach alliance. He conceives 
the possibility of disputes and wars among the Sikeliot cities ; 
he only pleads for peace wherever peace can be had, and for 
the settlement of all differences without the intervention of 
strangers, Another aspect of the speech which is well worth 
noting is the absence of all hint of the presence of barbarians 
in Sicily, either Sikel or Carthaginian. ‘Hermokratés was 
surely statesman enough to know that the great Phoenician 
Commonwealth was only a sleeping lion. He must have known 
that Carthage, which had been so terrible fifty years back, © 
might be terrible again.’ 

But ‘the dream of a Greek Sicily dwelling apart from the 
rest of the world, and settling its affairs of war and peace 
within its own coasts, was destined to remain a dream. By a 
kind of irony of fortune, Hermokratés became the very embodi- 
ment of increased intercourse between Greek Sicily, and the 
rest of the world. He it was who was most zealous in bring- 
ing in deliverers from Old Greece to beat back invaders from 
Old Greece. He it was who counselled an appeal to Carthage 
herself to come on the like errand. But he too it was who, 
when Carthage did come on quite another errand, was the first 
to have her in her own corner and to win back at least one 
spot of Sikeliot ground from her grasp. And he it was who 
was to guide the fleets of Sicily into the waters of the mother- 
land, to do for Peloponnésos what Peloponnésos had done for 
Sicily, and to make the Syracusan more famous in Europe 
and in Asia.’ The criticism in the appendix on the speech of 
Hermocrates, with special reference to a pamphlet of H. Droysen 
(Athen und der Westen) are most valuable; and the principle 
credo quia impossibile is strikingly applied. 

Nine years later we come to the assembly at Syracuse and 
the remarkable speeches of Hermocrates and Athenagoras. 
Mr. Freeman’s description of the position of Athenagoras 
is specially interesting. ‘The two men’ he writes (p. 115) 
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‘are well contrasted; the oligarch in home politics with the 
champion of democracy-—the official man, knowing the ins and 
outs of all official affairs, with the popular speaker, who holds 
no official place, who has no means of information save such 
as are open to every citizen, whose only source of power and 
influence is that his fellow-citizens choose to set store by what 
he says.’ This man is described as a ‘leader of the people’ (d4uov 
rpoordrns), and Mr. Freeman well points out that this was not an 
official title, and does not denote any definite office. The com- 
parison of the Roman tribune of the plebs would be quite mis- 
leading. Grote pointed out that Athenagoras corresponds in 
some way to a member of Opposition in a modern parliament, 
and Mr. Freeman justly says that the nearest modern parallel 
to the sfuov rposrdrys is the Leader of Opposition. But he does 
not neglect to point out the difference; ‘the Leader of Opposi- 
tion, though not at the time in office, is sure to belong to the 
official class.’ And in this connexion he traces very clearly how 
ap official class grows up in democracies. The passage is most 
important (p. 122). 


‘The position and language of Athénagoras have a wider range than 
merely as illustrating the politics of Syracuse in his own day. They throw 
light on some of the most general and most remarkable facts of man’s poli- 
tical nature. It is much easier to draw up a democratic constitution than 
to work it, when drawn up, in a democratic spirit. The dislike to exertion, 
the shrinking from putting ourself forward without some special call, is 
very strong in the mass of mankind. It has become a proverb that every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business. And this is true from one side ; but 
it is equally true that what is everybody’s business is sure to become some- 
body’s business. In some men the love of business is inborn. They must 
be employed, be the employment never so petty or uninviting. Without 
consciously asserting that ‘‘we are they that ought to speak,” they in- 
stinctively assume that it is for them to speak and to be listened to on all 
points. And men are apt, from the mere willingness that trouble should 
be taken off their hands, to take such men at their own estimate of them- 
selves. In bodies therefore whose constitution is strictly democratic, bodies 
where there is nothing really answering to office or opposition, bodies 
where the position of every member is formally as good as that of every 
other, a quasi oligarchic, a quasi official, class is always likely to arise. It 
forms itself in assemblies where any influence of wealth or rank is out of 
the question ; it comes by a kind of natural or unnatural selection ; influ- 
ence by no means always falls to men of the most striking ability, but 
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rather to those who are most willing to toil at the least attractive forms of 
drudgery. Without real office, they form an official class; it is for them 
to speak and to act ; it is for others, if they dare, to doubt, to question, to 
answer, to take their chance of encouragement or discouragement on the 
part of the assembly in general.’ 


He goes on to show that the official class which would thus 
gradually form itself was largely formed of men of the oligar- 
chic class, and ‘an oligarchic spirit beyond that of mere offi- 
cialism was likely to spread among those members of it who 
were not of illustrious birth.’ Of such a class Hermocrates was 
a member. Against such a class Athenagoras had to struggle, 
—‘ against men who could be at least suspected of administer- 
ing the affairs of the State to the profit of themselves or their 
party, men who kept the people at large out of that knowledge 
of affairs which they might rightly claim, men who, it would 
seem, had cried Wolf, wolf, so often that they were not be- 
lieved when the wolf was at the door indeed.’ Athenagoras 
entirely denied the report of the invasion of the Athenians, 
which Hermocrates said was imminent, and is represented as a 
story got up by the oligarchs. The Athenians, he said, are far 
too wise to come, and if they came, they would be easily beaten. 
He draws a fair picture of the strength of Syracuse; but we may 
suspect that this picture was drawn for him by Thucydides, 
He then goes on to defend the democracy against the charges 
which the oligarchs were fond of preferring against it, and 
here again Mr. Freeman admits that what is said of democracy 
is the saying not of the real but of the Thucydidean Athena- 
goras. At all events we have in this speech a definition of 
democracy, which Mr. Freeman considers to be ‘the best defi- 
nition ever given of that misapplied and slandered name.’ 


‘He use the name democracy in its true political sense, the sense of 
Periklés, Isokratés, and Polybios, a sense which has been somewhat over- 
shadowed by the philosophical prejudices. With Athénagoras, democracy 
is no corruption, no falling away from any higher model ; he does not dis- 
cuss the abstract claims of ideal kingship or of ideal aristocracy. He takes 
the actual and lawful constitution of Syracuse as he finds it, and contrasts 
it with the tyrannies and oligarchies which had been in past times, and 
which, if the people did not watch over their rights, might be again. The 
definition lies in a nutshell ; democracy is not the rule of a part only. In the 
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democracy of Athénagoras the rich and noble are in no way shut out from 
taking their share along with other citizens in the administration and 
honours of the commonwealth. They are not put into subjection to any 
other class ; they have their own special function in the State assigned to 
them. For in a democracy each man, each class of men, has its fitting 
place. It is for the rich, he says, to be guardians of the public purse ; it 
is for the wise to give counsel ; it is for the people at large to listen to their 
counsel, and to decide between opposing advisers.’ 


There is also an appendix on this theory of democracy, 
where it is pointed out that it coincides with that of Isocrates, 
and differs from that of Aristotle. ‘For whatever reason, 
Aristotle uses words in a sense different from everybody else.’ 
The reason, I think, is that Aristotle’s view of a democracy, as 
a debased form of constitution—debased from that special con- 
stitution which he calls a rodrela—is probably derived from 
Plato, who in the Republic represents all existing political forms 
of government as degenerations, in a descending line, from the 
ideal State, and democracy as the worst but one—that one 
being the tyrannies. 

The next occasion on which Hermocrates makes a speech 
in Thucydides is at Kamarina in the winter of 415-414 B.o. In 
that speech he exhorts to common Sikeliot. action, and 
preaches the old doctrine against the intermeddling of 
‘strangers.’ He is answered by the Athenian envoy, Euphémos, 
in a speech which is ‘the most remarkable in the whole collec- 
tion of Thucydides. Its line of argument so exactly falls in 
with that put into the mouths of other Athenian orators, that 
we may be sure that, whether it be characteristic of the man 
or not, it is at least characteristic of the people. Never was 
the doctrine of interest, and of nothing but interest—the doc- 
trine of dominion, of what it has lately become the fashion to 
call “ empire”—the doctrine of “expansion” in the form of 
“empire”—more clearly, more unblushingly, set forth. It 
simply comes to this: Athens seeks dominion, such dominion 
as she is capable of. Her conduct is ever that which is best 
suited to win and to keep such dominion.’ She will be inconsis- 
tent when it accords with ver advantage to be inconsistent. 
She will leave some of her allies independent, she will make 
others dependent, according as suits her interest. He then 
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goes on to make an attempt to show that interference in Sicily 
was demanded by the interest of Athens; and at the same 
time that, in case she proved victorious, it would be for her 
interest to leave her Sikeliot allies independent. It would 
be to her advantage to strengthen her friends in the west ; she 
would not be tempted to weaken them. In particular, Kama- 
rina had nothing to fear from the ambition of Athens, and 
everything to fear from the ambition of Syracuse. Mr. Free- 
man points out the fallacies in the speech of the Athenian 
orator. In the first place, What security had Kamarina and 
the other cities of Sicily in case Athens were successful ? 
Might it not come to pass that Athenian views as to their 
interests in the west, and their policy towards their Sikeliot 
friends, would change in that event. In the second place, 
when Euphémos said that Athens was compelled to intervene 
in Sicily, in order to hinder the Syracusans from sending help 
to the Peloponnesians, this argument was clearly a mere pre- 
text. ‘It admitted of a good diplomatic answer, namely, that 
Athens had at that moment no Peloponnesian enemies, that 
she was at peace with Sparta, and even in alliance with her. 
An Athenian might have rejoined that the alliance was nomi- 
nal, and the peace likely to be broken at any moment. And 
an answer might have been made, again, that if the peace was 
precarious, it had become so largely through the tendency to 
universal meddling on the part of Athens—meddling in Pelo- 
ponnesos first, and now renewed meddling in Sicily.’ And 
besides this, the Syracusans had actually never seut any help 
to the Peloponnesians since the outbreak of the war, and at 
the moment which Athens chose for attacking Syracuse such 
help was impossible. 


In this volume, the author has had constantly to deal with a 
special kind of difficulties, which in the previous volumes occurred 
only now and then. For Thucydides has become the main 
authority ; and Thucydides is famous for the difficulties which 
beset his text. As these difficulties may sometimes occur at crucial 
points in the narrative, the historian is necessarily drawn into the 
region of textual criticism. He must adopt some principle in 
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dealing with these vexed questions. He cannot altogether ignore 
the science, is it? or art, of ‘conjectural emendation. Mr. 
Freeman has boldly faced the problem in his Preface, and set 
forth his views on the subject. As it is a question, which every 
student of history must come face to face with, sooner or later, 
in greater or less degree, I propose to devote some space to its 
discussion. Mr. Freeman lays down his principles as follows 
(Preface, p. vi., 592) : 


‘To one who has hitherto had little to do with the criticism of words, 
except so far as it is needful for criticism of facts, the results are sometimes 
astonishing. Verbal scholars, like Eastern scholars, seem to have laws of 
evidence different from those which are followed in judging of the facts of 
history. According to these last rules, in those matters where we have to 
go by written records, the text of those records is our evidence, evidence 
with which we have no right to tamper. Through the whole of the present 
inquiry I have been struck at every step by the way in which certain 
scholars, whenever they cannot understand a passage in Thucydides, at 
once rush off to put something of their own in ita stead. Thucydides’ own 
style is confessedly hard. That is to say, it is hard to construe ; for the 
meaning is often perfectly plain when the construing is hardest, and some 
passages which are hard to construe in the library are easy enough on the 
top of Epipolai. And Thucydides’ style being hard, his text was yet more 
likely to be corrupted by transcribers than the text of other writers. We 
often feel morally certain that the text is corrupt ; once or twice, by help 
of quotations in ancient writers, we can prove it to be corrupt. But save 
in this last kind of case, the text, as we have it, is our evidence. We must 
deal with our witness as we find him. We must take his statement for 
what it is worth ; we must not put some other statement instead of it. 
We must construe his words, if we can ; if we cannot construe them, we 
must honestly say that we cannot. We must in no case put our own words 
into the mouth of ovr witness and make him say something that he does 
not say. We wust not be ashamed to practise the greatest lesson of all 
lessons, to dare to confess that there are things which we do not know. 
For instance, I do not profess to know what Thucydides wrote or what he 
meant, where, in the Letter of Nikias (vii. 13. 2), our present text gives 
us én’ adrouodlas mpoddce. . . 

‘At the same time, while the historian must set his face against con- 
jectaral emendation, he will not forget that there are emendations which 
are not conjectural. It is not conjectural emendation when the editor of 
an imperfect inscription fills up its blanks with the formal words which his 
experience teaches him must have stood there. And in the texts of written 
books there are cases where meaning and palaeography so happily play into 
one another’s hands that an emendation carries full conviction with it.’ 
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The cautious spirit of the first paragraph will command the 
sympathy of all sound historians. But when one comes to 
apply in particular cases the principle here laid down, one feels 
rather at a loss. It occurs to one that there must be something 
more to be said. The precept that we should never go beyond 
our text, and that, when our text is unmeaning, we should refuse 
to attempt to restore it, is delightfully simple. But is not this 
pushing scepticism a little too far? Are there not cases in which 
we are fully entitled to make an inference from the corrupt text 
of an author to what the author originally wrote? Sometimes 
an emendation is nothing more than the currection of a misprint. 
But there are also cases in which the corruption is something more 
than the slip of a pen, and which nevertheless admits of certain 
restoration. ‘There are cases in which, when a. witness A is 
reporting what was said by B, we can (1) know for certain that 
certain expressions or statements which A puts into B’s mouth were 
never used by B, and in some of these cases we can (2) infer with 
certainty what B actually said. Supposing we found in this volume 
of Mr. Freeman (p. 73) the following sentence: ‘ War between 
acropolis and colony suggests the story of Syracuse and Kamarina.’ 
We could conclude positively that the author was misrepresented 
by his witness, the printer, and we could be equally positive that 
what the author wrote was ‘metropolis and colony.’ And Mr. 
Freeman himself admits this. For in the second paragraph, 
which I have transcribed from his preface, he confesses that 
emendation is not always conjectural. But once this is admitted, 
we can no longer find our solution solely in the simple precept 
suggested by the first paragraph. It appears that the historian 
who is dealing with a corrupt text has to decide what emendations 
are conjectural and what are not. And thus we find ourselves 
almost where we started. We are to be very cautious in accept- 
ting anything different from the text which has come down,—a 
proposition which every sound textual critic will profess. But if 
we once admit that there are cases in which it is more reasonable 
to depart from the text than to adhere to it, the subjective element 
—the ‘personal equation’—comes in. Where one man thinks 
that ‘meaning and palaeography so happily play into one another’s 
hands that an emendation carries full conviction with it,’ another 

xx. 21 
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will reject the emendation as a rash conjecture. Who is to 
be the judge, and what is to be the standard? An example 
which Mr. Freeman goes on to mention will excellently illustrate 
the point. ‘ After all,’ he writes, ‘it is very wonderful how little 
the whole process of text-tinkering affects the facts of history. 
In this volume there is one case only in which a question of the 
reading at all touches the narrative. And this is not in Thucy- 
dides but in Plutarch. It is the question about the reading xeAevodévras 
or xaradevodévras in the 28th chapter of the Life of Nikias, of 
which I have more to say in Appendix xxiii.’ The passage in 
Plutarch is: AnuocOévny 5 cat Nixlay dwodaveiy Tiwaos of dynow bird Tov 
Zvupaxovolwv Kedevobevras, ws Pikuoros &ypayev cal Oovxvdldns x.7.r. *'Timaios 
denies that Demosthenes and Nikias were put to death by 
the Syracusan, as Philistos and Thucydides state.’ But what 
is the meaning of «edevodévras. Mr. Freeman confesses that he 
does not understand it, and that it ‘is hardly grammar. 
karadevobévras, ‘having been stoned,’ has been proposed, but Mr. 
Freeman will not decide, though he seems inclined to entertain 
it. Grote prefers xeevedévras, which seems impossible both in 
sense and in grammar. If we remember that «ara was often 
written in the abbreviated form « (as for example in.the papyrus 
of the new Constitution of the Athenians), so that xaradevodévras 
being written «evsGéras, might most easily—nay, would almost 
inevitably—be read xedeveGévras—might we not regard this as an 
instance in which ‘ meaning and palaeography happily play into 
one another’s hands.’* The fact that Mr. Freeman wavers about 
it is significant. 

But there are other cases in this volume where Mr. Freeman 
ventures—generally with a protest, it is true—into the 
dangerous region of conjectural emendation. He is not—he 
cannot be—quite true to his counsel of perfection, to admit 
nothing that is not given by the direct evidence of the witness. 
That these cases do not much affect the facts, is of no conse- 





* The fact that Thucydides does not mention the stoning—he merely says 
* put them to death,’ drécgatay—is no objection. The stoniny is only inci- 
dental ; and if Philistus mentioned it, that was enough to justify the form 
of Plutarch’s sentence. 
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quence; the principle is at stake. Thus on page 164, in com- 
menting on a passage of Thucydides (vi. 64, 3, éxecvous 52 pgdlws 72 
orpdrevya mpocBadoyras TY cTavpipari aipfoew) which admits of a perfectly 
intelligible interpretation as it stands, Mr. Freeman says: “‘orpérevpa 
and cratpwua are words so easily confounded that even a hater of 
guesswork may be tempted to do a little transposing.’ * Here he 
actually goes so far as to suggest an emendation of his own. 
Again, page 223, he writes, ‘I suppose we must accept ¢v\? for 
gudaxh” (Duker’s correction in Thucydides, vi. 101, 5,) and pro- 
ceeds in his narration just as if vA} were actually in ‘the text. 
On page 195 he admits that ‘one is almost tempted rather to 
read od woddoi” (Thucydides, vi. 88, 4), though the text with 
ol wohdol is translatable. But on page 190 he goes further still, 
and (Thuc., vi. 74, 2) reads simply dreddévres és Natov without re- 
mark, where the manuscript has the extraordinary reading, 
dmehObvres és Ndtov xal Opgxas') In another place he unwittingly 
accepts a ‘conjectural emendation,’ which makes a rather diffi- 
cult sentence far more difficult than it is with the true text. f 

When Mr. Freeman refers to the passage in Plutarch, quoted 
above, as the only case in this volume, where ‘text tinkering’ 
affects the narrative, he has forgotten the question about the fate 
of the Hykkarian captives (p. 157). When Nikias took ‘ the 
Sikan fishing town of Hykkara,’ after the recall of Alkibiades, 
all the inhabitants were made slaves. In our text of Thucydides 
we find the following statement (vi. 62, 4): révdparoda dwédocay Kat 
éyévovro é abruy elkoor kal éxardy rddavra. Mr. Freeman, working on 
this statement, writes : 

‘The human plunder of Hykkara was doubtless sold to the best advan- 
tage ; part of it, we shall afterwards find, passed into the hands of officers 


and soldiers in the Athenian army. The whole sale brought in a hundred 
and twenty talents.’ 


But the text of Thucydides does not say this. It says dmédocay ; 





* If any change were desirable, I should prefer to omit 7d orparevpa 
(which occurred two lines before) as an interpolation. 

t P. 195, in citing Thucydides, vi. 88, 4, he reads xal mpérepov del ai 
olxioes eb0ds x.r-A. al is not in the MSS., and without ai the sentence is 
quite intelligible. 
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and”* sold’ would be éxééovro. Conscious of this, Mr. Freeman 
writes in his note, ‘whatever is to be made out of drédocay or 
dxésovro, it is plain’ that the captives were sold. He is quite 
sure of the fact—for the ‘ Hykkarian slaves’ are mentioned at a 
later stage of the story,—and if so, he is logically bound to alter 
drédocav to dxédovro, as many editors do. Grote, keeping the text, 
interpreted, ‘they gave back the slaves,’ namely for a ransom ; 
but the mention of the Hykkarian slaves again confutes this, 
and, asks Mr. Freeman, ‘ who was there to ransom them?’ We 
must therefore either accept the conjecture éréd0vro—on Mr. Free- 
man’s own showing—although here we have only the ‘ meaning,’ 
and not both ‘meaning and palaeography’ playing into one 
another’s hands; or we must find some interpretation of érédoca» 
consistent with the Hykkarians becoming slaves. As we find 
these Hykkarians afterwards as slaves of Athenian officers and 
soldiers, might the word possibly be used here in its regular 
sense of ‘ duly assigned, ‘gave as a due?’ The slaves were dis- 
tributed according to some method among the officers and 
soldiers, all glad, no doubt, to have the opportunity of buying 
them cheap. It would be natural to suppose that the preemption 
was given to the officers, tre next choice to the soldiers; and the 
captives who still remained were then sold together. It is just 
conceivable that a proceeding of this kind, familiar to the con- 
temporaries of Thucydides, might have been expressed by 
dmrédocav. 

I must refer to one more difficulty on which Mr. Freeman has 
a good deal to say in Appendix xiii. Thucydides (vii., 2, 4) is 
describing the state of the Athenian works at the time of the 
coming of Gylippos. After speaking of the wall on the southern 
side of the round fort, which he throughout calls a «é«dos, and 
stating that it had been finished as far as the great harbour, ex- 
cept a small bit on the seaside (+h rapa Bpaxs m1 7d xpos ri Oddaccay 
rotro 3° &rt gxodéuowv) he goes on: Tw dé addy Toh KiKdov mpds rdv Tpuryiov 
émt rhv érépay Oaraccay NOx Te wapaSeBrnuvor TH wréove dn Foay xK.T-X. 
What Thucydides means to say is perfectly plain. Stones had 
been already deposited in sufficiency to nearly complete the wall 
which, extending northward from the round fort, was to reach 
the sea at the bay of Trogilos. The Athenian wall north of the 
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kyklos, as well as the wall south of the kyklos, was progressing, 
though it had not progressed quite so quickly. But though this 
is evidently what Thucydides means to say, he does not succeed 
in saying it, if the text is right. Indeed if the text is right, it is 
very hard to know what he says. If rod «éxdov could signify the 
whole Athenian wall, ty 4\Ay 700 xéxdov could mean ‘the other part 
of the wall,’ namely the northern half, taking the round part as 
the centre. But the wall was not a circuit or even the segment 
of a circle, and therefore it could not have been called «écdos. If 
Thucydides used 708 xéxdov in this connexion, he could only mean 
the round fort, to which he has already applied the word re- 
peatedly. But if 700 «éxdov means the fort, what is the meaning of 
7 Addy 700 kixrov, ‘the other part of the round fort?’ Com- 
mentators have attempted to twist the words to mean ‘ the part 
of the wall on the other (namely the northern) side of the round 
fort;’ Grote takes it to mean this; and Mr. Freeman asks 
‘why should it not?’ But this is to play fast and loose with the 
Greek language. Such a usage is quite unparalleled. This is a 
clear case in which the text cannot stand, and one is obliged to 
consider what error may have crept in. Mr. Freeman has a hit 
at those who strike out the ‘ the very important words, 700 xéxAou 
mpds Tov Tpdvyidov.’ Tt seems to me that it is indeed quite gratuitous 
to strike out the last three words, but I am very much disposed to 
think that 70d «ékkov may be due to interpolation. Strike out 
these two words, which might easily have been inserted by some 
one who did not understand what the «vrdos of the Athenians was ; 
and the sentence becomes intelligible. As the words stand, I 
submit that rod xv«dov is not ‘important,’ because it is not intel- 
ligible. If it is to be kept and become intelligible, some change 
of another kind must be made. Insert é7d before it and read 
7p 58 AdAw dad Tod KiKrov pds Tv TpwsxyAov,—then we have a sentence 
which is really lucid. But something must be done; some 
‘konjektur’ must be resorted to in order to make sense. And 
it seems to me that Mr. Freeman is a little inconsistent in being 
so coy towards emendations in a case where the presence of error 
is so obvious, while in some other cases where it is possible to 
construe he entertains conjectures. Interpolations in classical 
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texts are so frequent that in a case like this it would not be very 
bold to suspect one. 

Mr. Freeman’s general spirit of caution cannot be praised too 
much, and if he goes too far, it is on the right side. But it seems 
to me that he has been betrayed into certain inconsistencies by 
his theoretical dislike of ‘konjektur.’ His doctrine in the pre- 
face is not strictly consistent with his treatment of all the 
particular cases in the volume; and his treatment of some 
particular cases is not consistent with his treatment of others. 
Conjectural emendation often goes to such outrageous lengths, 
that sober-minded people who have a weakness for evidence are 
tempted to denounce it altogether. Yet they have to admit, 
when special instances are put before them, that conjectural 
emendation is permissible and desirable within certain limits. 
The real problem is to define these limits; and I only wish that 
Mr. Freeman, with his unrivalled power of distinguishing, had 
not been hindered by his horror of emendation from determining 
its legitimate range according to general principles of evidence. 


If Mr. Freeman does not spare the guessers, who undertake to 
restore texts, neither does he spare those other guessers who 
undertake to search out Quellen or start new Fragen. Much of 
the First Appendix, which deals with his authorities, is taken up 
with ridicule of the Quellen-litteratur, and, if one may coin the 
word, the Fragen-litteratur which have arisen in Germany. ‘It 
calls up strange feelings,’ he writes (p. 589) ‘when one turns 
from reading his ['Thucydides’] pages by the shore of the Great 
Harbour, from testing the perfection of his picture on the height 
of Epipolai or by the banks of Assinaros, and finds that the rest- 
less ingenuity of German scholars has developed a Thukydideische 
Frage. Everything else has been cavilled at and guessed at ; so 
_ those who cannot live without cavilling and guessing have come 
at last to cavil and guess at those things which cannot be spoken 
against. Things have indeed changed, since it was thought a 
heinous sin in Grote himself to hint, not that Thucydides had 
misrepresented a single fact, but that personal feelings had once 
led him to pronounce a judgment which the facts of his own 
narrative did not bear out. On such grounds, in those days a 
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clever writer of imitative verses ventured to match himself with 
the great master, and to rejoice that such an one as he was no 
member of either English University. The position taken by 
Grote, which then was deemed impiety against Thucydides, would 
now pass for a superstitious worship of him. For the tone of the 
new school is often that of religious reformers attacking some 
form of idolatry.’ ‘Sometimes we are forbidden to believe what 
Thucydides tells us; sometimes it seems that we are almost for- 
bidden to believe that there was any Thucydides at all. Even in 
our own land we have been ordered, with all the irresistible 
authority of a “ headmaster,” to cast away half the text that was 
good enough for Thirlwall, Arnold and Grote. And a German 
scholar, with a double allowance of Scharfsinn, knows exactly 
how much was thrust into the text by a “ bloodthirsty forger ” 
(“ein blutdiirstiger Verleumder”) a being more terrible, one is 
driven to suppose, than the author of the false Phalaris or the 
false Ingulf” Mr. Freeman’s attitude to the products of German 
ingenuity, which he enumerates, is characterized by English 
common sense; and in his own views on the way in which 
Thucydides wrote his story, he shows—to use the words which 
he himself applies to Grote—‘ the true Scharfsinn of a man who 
knows practically what he is about.’ 

In the course of this Appendix he criticizes those strange words 
of Mr. Jowett, on which, in the January number of this Review, 
I also ventured to protest. He defends Diodéros and Plutarch, 
as sources of history, against the unqualified sentence of condemna- 
tion which Mr. Jowett does not hesitate to pass against them. 
A great principle is involved, and Mr. Freeman’s words are clear 
and unanswerable. 


‘It is truly wonderful how a Professor of Greek, who must be familiar 
with every word of so important a part of Greek literature as the writings 
of Diodéros and Plutarch, can have mistaken their useful compilations for 

‘ the fictions of later writers.” Mr. Jowett surely does not suppose that 
Diodéros and Plutarch deliberately invented everything which they record 
but which is not recorded by Thucydides. Plutarch and Diodéros used such 
materials as they had, Thucydides himself among them. “ Fiction” isa 
hard word even for Timaios ; it is utterly out of place as applied to the 
part of the history of Philistos with which we are now concerned. From 
his narrative, the narrative of a contemporary and actor, Diodéros and 
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Plutarch have preserved to us endless little local and personal details which 
it was natural that a Syracusan eyewitness should record, but which had 
little interest for an Athenian visitor, even a few months later. Precious 
scraps like these, fresh from the scene and the actor, have much less of the 
character of ‘‘ transparent gauze” than the grossly partisan writings of 
Xenophon, whom Mr. Jowett counts among the vendors of ‘‘ good cloth.” 
It would be the most curious question of all to see what kind of history of 
Pelopidas and Epameinondas could be woven out of that cloth only. The 
writers of ‘‘ modern histories of ancient Greece ”—Thirlwall and Grote for 
instance—have ‘simply done their duty by ‘‘ patching together,” in Mr. 
Jowett’s scornful phrase, every means of knowledge which they found open 
to them. In attempting to carry out the same process somewhat further 
than they did, I feel sure that I should have had their good word. In 
short, if Mr. Jowett’s rule were to be accepted, there would be an end 
to all historical criticism. There would be an end to all writing of history, 
almost to all reading of it. We are solemnly called on to shut our ears to 
a large part of our evidence. Because one writer undoubtedly stands high 
above all others, we are bidden to pass by the statements— fragmentary, 
indeed, but still the statements—of another writer, doubtless his inferior 
in many points, but whose means of knowledge were, from one side of the 
story, greater than his own.’ 


Mr. Jowett’s view is the view of a man of letters, who 
judges history altogether from a literary standpoint, and who 
does not care to hear what happened for its own sake, but 
only when it is told with literary effect. Nor is it the case, as 
he seems to imply, that literary merit and truth are always 
united. ‘Tacitus is a notable instance of a historian in whose 
pages we find what we can hardly hesitate to call ‘ fictions’ 
related with consummate art. How could we tell the history 
of the early Empire trusting to Tacitus alone, and rejecting 
the aid of Suetonius and Dion Cassius? It is perfectly true 
that Plutarch and Diodéros are, from a literary aspect, nowhere 
when compared with Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 
But their literary inferiority does not abolish their historical 
value. If Diodéros was uncritical, and no master of style, he 
could nevertheless use his eyes, and copy into his own pages 
what he read in Philistos and other sources which were avail- 
able to him, and are no longer available to us. Speaking 
quite seriously, one might wish that Mr. Jowett, or some one 
else, would construct a history of Greece, using no sources 
except Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. It would be 
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an experiment worth making. We should then fully realize 
what the extent of our debt is to Plutarch, Diodéros, and 
Pausanias. 

The power of appreciating evidence from whatever quarter 
it comes is assuredly a quality which it is absolutely necessary 
for a historian to possess—we might almost say that it is his 
essential quality. He may possess many other valuable quali- 
ties, but if this be wanting, he will not be a true historian. 
And, on the other hand, he may lack many qualities which 
one would willingly see in a historian, and yet if he possess 
this he will be entitled to bear that name. The power of 
appreciating evidence of all kinds belonged to Mr. Freeman in 
a very high degree; but if he had not this, though he pos- 
sessed all the other faculties which helped him to become a 
great historian, he would have lacked the one thing needful. 
Nowhere is this power, which Mr. Jowett by implication dis- 
dains, displayed in greater strength than in this third volume 
of the History of Sicily. 

J. B. Bury. 








Art. V.—SCOTTISH ORIGIN OF THE MERLIN 
MYTH. 


HERE is already so much poetry and romance associated 
with the very name of the old Scottish Borderland that it 
seems superfluous in these days to seek to revive a claim which 
the Borderland, with its thousand and one medieval memories, 
has allowed to drop, namely, that of being the real cradle of 
Arthurian romance. In almost pre-historic times the great 
Merlin haunted the Borderland, and sang Tweed’s earliest song 
centuries before the birth of that ballad literature which was to 
be the poetic and plaintive outcome of long years of Border raid 
and rapine; but now we look in vain for references in our litera- 
ture to such a time. Wales and Brittany have caught up the 
tradition, and, stamping their nationality upon it, the Merlin of 
Tweed has gone forth as the Merlin of Caermarthen and of the 
wild woods of Broceliande. 
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So great has been the fascination of the Arthurian legends 
that one now feels they should no more enquire into the actual 
latitude and longitude of King Arthur's capital than cavil at the 
geographical accuracy of Shakespeare’s Bohemia. We should 
read romance with all the faith of a child listening to a fairy tale, 
and with story-tellers like Sir Thomas Malory, Edmund Spenser, 
and Lord Tennyson, the task is no very difficult one. Such is 
the power of a great poet, that even as the majority of the read- 
ing world will be content to study the England of the Tudors 
and the Plantagenets in the pages of Shakespeare, so Tennyson’s 
Idylis of the King is, and will continue to be, the popular history 
of Arthurian England. 

Of late years, however, men have been looking more closely 
into these old-world romances and their origins. It is not so 
very long since Mr. Matthew Arnold pled eloquently for 
a more thorough study of our ancient Celtic literature and 
its influence on the succeeding thought of the nation, and now 
Celtic Chairs have been established in Oxford and Edinburgh. 
In the learned papers so recently contributed to these pages by 
the Oxford Professor, Mr. Rhys, the readers of the Scottish 
Review have had an opportunity of judging for themselves of the 
marvellous manner in which such special study has opened for 
us long-closed pages of our early history. What Professor Rhys 
has done for England principally, our late Historiographer- 
Royal, Mr. Skene, has done more particularly for Scotland; 
and, in discussing the Scottish origin of the Merlin myth, we 
shall have occasion to examine the poems dealing with the per- 
sonality of Merlin, which have been translated from the original | 
Cymric in Mr. Skene’s great work, The Four Ancient Books of 
Wales, and to note how far these poems illustrate the few scanty 
facts gathered from other sources regarding Merlin. Similarly 
it will be our duty to enquire how far the researches of the 
eminent Breton Celtic authority, the Vicomte Villemarqué, 
favours or discountenances the theory of Merlin’s Scottish 
origin.* 





*See Villemarqué’s Myrdhinn ou L’enchanteur Merlin, son histoire, ses 
cuvres, son influence. 
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There is now no doubt that the mass of Arthurian tradition 
can be traced to Celtic sources, and particularly to the Cymric 
branch of the Celtic family, and accordingly wherever we find 
traces of the Cymri there are very similar traditions, diversified 
only by local circumstances. Thus, each of the four great divi- 
sions of ancient Cymric territory, Strathclyde, Wales, Cornwall, 
and Brittany, have their separate traditions of Arthur and Mer- 
lin, and their Merlin shrines. The Scottish pilgrim will find the 
Cymric bard’s grave by the peaceful Tweed in the sweet vale of 
Drummelzier. The Welshman goes to dragon-haunted Dinas- 
Emrys, amid the fastnesses of Snowdon, or to the Mynydd 
Merlin or Merlin’s Hill, near Caermarthen. The haunt of the 
Cornish pilgrim would be fairy Tintagal or that mysterious tomb 
referred to in Sir Thomas Malory, where, to quote a quaint | 
Scottish reference to the legend, that ‘ wykede womane closede 
him in a cragge of Cornwales coste.’ And Brittany? Amid 
the giant stones of Carnac, or on that little islet of Sien, between 
Raz and Croissant, off the west coast of Bretagne, the faithful 
still look for the grave of Merlin. Truly it is a tangled web 
which the romancists have woven around the story of Merlin! 

Here then we have, speaking generally, three Merlins—the 
Scottish, the Welsh and Cornish, and the Breton. The first of 
these became known through time as the Scottish Merlin or 
Merlinus Caledonius; the second as the Welsh Merlin, Myrdin 
Emrys or Merlinus Ambrosius; the third as the Breton Merlin, 
Marthin, or Marzin. The first I shall call the Merlin of history, 
the second the Merlin of tradition, and the third the Merlin of 
romance. 

Let us see what can be gleaned by glancing rapidly at the 
history of the Merlin period. 

In the long wars for race supremacy which followed the with- 
drawal of the Romans from Britain, the northern Cymri were 
were most exposed to the danger of invasion. As in Roman 
Britain the points to be guarded most strongly were the Saxon 
shore (i.e. the south-east coast of England) and the northern 
walls. Slowly but surely the Saxons drove the southern Cymri 
westwards to the mountains of Wales and the coasts of Cornwall. 
Large numbers of the refugees crossed over to Brittany or Lesser 
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Britain in the fifth and sixth centuries, giving as Professor Val- 
roger points out, ‘a leur nouvelle demeure des noms qui leur rap- 
pelaient la patrie perdue.* The Cymri between the Roman walls, 
Antonine’s and Hadrian's, were, on the other hand, surrounded 
on all points, by Scots in the north, Picts in the north-east, 
Saxons in the east, and Galloway Picts in the south-west. They 
were thus cut off from their Welsh brethren, although the inclu- 
sion of Cumberland and Westmorland in the district of the 
northern Cymri kept open for a long time the communication 
with Wales. 

But, as often happens with a nation most beset with foes from 
without, they were at strife amongst themselves. Druidism, 
which had well-nigh disappeared among the Southern Britons, 
still flourished among the Men of the North, as the Scottish 
Cymri were sometimes called. Many of the noble families 
proudly held to their ancient belief, and, as Christianity crept in 
amongst them, the breach between Christian and Pagan Cymri 
grew wider and wider. The chiefs of two ancient royal houses 
took opposite sides in this struggle—Rydderch Hael leading the 
Christian, and Gwenddolew the Pagan factions. Both appear 
to have been men of more than ordinary ability; and both are 
mentioned in the ancient ‘ Triads of Arthur and his Warriors,’ 
Rydderch as one of ‘the three generous one:,’ and Gwenddolew 
as one of ‘the three bulls of battle’ of the Island of Prydain 
(Britain). Gwenddolew was also called ‘the father of songs,’ 
evidently in recognition of his patronage of the bards. With 
both sides, also, are associated the names of the two representa- 
tive men of the rival creeds—St. Kentigern with Rydderch Hael, 
and Merlin with Gwenddolew. 

At last the crisis came, when the Christian and Pagan forces 
met on the battlefield of Ardderyd in the year 573 a.p. In this 
fratricidal struggle the Christian army was victorious, and Prince 
Gwenddolew himself was slain. Rydderch Hael then consoli- 
dated the petty Cymric states into his kingdom of Strath Clyde 
or Cluyd, with Alelyde or Alcluyd (Dunbarton) as his capital, 
and with Kentigern as primate in the See of Glagow. Merlin’s, 





* See Les Celtes, la Gaule Celtique. Paris, 1879. 
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own poems show that he was present at this fatal battle, 
fighting on the side of his friend Gwenddolew, and that after 
the battle he fled broken-hearted, if not altogether insane, to 
the Wood of Celyddon where, if we are to believe his poems, 
he wandered about for fifty years. Apart from the Merlinian 
poems, there is an entry in one of the old chronicles—the 
Annales Cambriae—which connects Merlin with Ardderyd :— 


Anno 537, Bellum Armterid inter filios Elifer et Guendoleu filium 
Keidiau : in quo bello Guendoleu cecidit : Merlinus insanus effectus est.* 


Here not only is the death of Gwenddolew chronicled, thus 
identifying ‘ Armterid’ with Ardderyd, but the sons of the 
Elifer above referred to are also mentioned in Merlin’s poems as 
‘seven heroes,’ and as having been present at Ardderyd. As 
to the site of this battle, there is a curious chapter in the old 
Latin edition of the Scotichronicon,t which gives an account 
of a meeting between Kentigern and Merlin. Here Merlin is 
said to explain his connection with the battle of Ardderyd, 
quod erat in campo inter Lidel et Carvanolow situato.’ Carvano- 
low, now corrupted into Carwhinelow, is simply the Latinized 
form of Caer-Gwenddolew, the city of Gwenddolew, and not 
far from the Liddel and Carwhinelow streams is the Ardderyd 
of the poems, now called Arthuret. The battle was fought 
therefore near Carlisle close on the Borders. ; 
The Cymri never forgot Ardderyd. It was a tale of dule 
and sorrow, thoroughly in keeping with that fatality which 
has ever since haunted their history. Only in the realm of 
fiction could tke fallen Cymri rise superior to all their misfor- 
fortunes, and with the mythic Arthur conquer the world. The 
picture of Merlin, as described in the Cymric poems trans- 
lated in Mr. Skene’s work,f is a grand and gloomy one. There 





* Cit. Skene, Villemarqué, Bishop Forbes’s Life of St. Kentigern. 

t ‘Fordun’s Scotichronicon, with Bower’s continuation’ — Goodall’s 
Edition, Edinburgi ; Roberti Flamini, 1759 ; Lib. III., Cap. xxxi., en- 
titled, De Mirabili poenitentia Merlini Vatis. 

tSee particularly the poem called the Avallenau, or the Apple Trees, 
attributed to Merlin and translated in The Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
Vol. L., page 370. 
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is first the battle-front of Ardderyd, with Merlin fighting side 
by side with Gwenddolew, ‘the bull of battle’ The bard 
himself wears his golden torques,* indicative of his high rank. 
Then when all is over and the field of battle is left to ‘ the 
ravens screaming over the blood’ of the slain, there is the re- 
treat across the wilds of Liddesdale into the recesses of the 
Wood of Celyddon, and to that part of the ancient forest 
which still bears a name hallowed by sorrow—the Ettrick 
Forest.t His companions, the remnant of the P»gan army, 
‘after suffering disease and longing grief about the woods of 
Celyddon,’ preceded him one by one into their mysterious 
Druidland, there to appear before ‘ the Sovereign of splendid 
retinues,’ or, as Merlin elsewhere puts it, 


‘ Seven score generous ones have gone to the shades, 
In the wood of Celyddon they came to their end.’ ¢ 


How touching is the plaint of the last of the Druids, 


‘ Thin is my covering, for me there is no repose ; 
Since the battle of Ardderyd it will not concern me 
Though the sky were to fall, and sea to overflow.’ 


And then in the Avallenau, that poem addressed to his apple 
tree, he tells how with his shield on his shoulder and his 
sword on his thigh he sleeps all alone in the woods of Celyd- 
don; how he is hated by Rydderch and his lords, who are 
‘ offended at his creed ;’ how, in the days of his glory, he had 
wealth in abundance, and entertained minstrels; how, he is 
afraid that even his twin-sister, Gwendydd, or the Dawn, 
loves him no longer. There is also a vague reference to a still 
more mysterious loved one, ‘ a fair sportive maid, a paragon of 





* Necklace or bracelets of gold worn as a distinguishing mark of emin- 
ence among the ancient Cymri, referred to in Strabo, Camden. 

+ The following quotation from Hollinshead shews that the Wood of 
Celyddon was particularly associated with Merlin’s country of Upper 
Tweed :—‘ The water of Clide divideth Lennox on the north side, from 
the baronie of Renfrew, and it ariseth out of the same hill in Calidon-wood, 
from whence the Annand falleth.’ Vol. I., Cap iv. 

t Villemarqué supposes that this is rather an allusion to the warriors 
who fell in Arthur’s battle in Celyddon. 
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slender form,’ who is afterwards to blossom into the Vivien of 
romance. His sister Gwendydd had evidently been for a 
time his only solace. She was his Gwendydd, ‘ Gwendydd, 
the delicately fair, Gwendydd, ‘the idol of princes,’ ‘ the re- 
fuge of songs;’ and he was to her,— 


‘ My far-famed twin-brother, 
The intrepid in battle, 
The fosterer of song among the streams.’ 


(How appropriate a title for the first of the Border singers !) 

In a poem which is written in the form of a dialogue between 
Merlin and Gwendydd, Merlin issues that series of prophecies 
which Geoffrey of Monmouth afterwards made use of in writ- 
ing the prophecies of his Merlin Ambrose, In this poem, too, 
there are touches here and there of human interest, revelations 
of the inner soul of Merlin himself. This subjectiveness is 
characteristic of the Merlinian as compared with the other 
Cymric poems in Mr, Skene’s book. When Gwendydd asks 
who shall come after Rydderch Hael, we can read, as it were, 
in Merlin’s reply the thoughts running through the bard’s 
mind, thoughts of unhappy Ardderyd; and again, when he 
gently upbraids his sister, his words are evidently intended as 
much for himself as for her :— 


‘ Gwendydd, be not dissatisfied, 
Has not the burden been consigned to the earth ? 
Every one must give up what he loves.’ 


Villemarqué, I observe, seeks to explain away Gwendydd’s 
personality, ‘qu’en réalité sa mystérieuse interlocutrice n’est 
autre que la muse bardique ;’ but there seems to be no necessity 
for thus robbing the story of her gentle presence, aud in the 
Scotichronicon we have curious indirect evidence in her 
favour. A comparison of the English and Cymric versions of 
the poem shews that wherever twin-brother occurs in the one, 
the Cymric word Liallogan appears in the other. Merlin would 
therefore often be addressed as Liallogan, and accordingly in 
the Latin Scotichronicon, a Scottish source totally indepen- 
dent of and unconnected with the Cymric poems, we find 
Merlin described as ‘eum, qui vulgo Lailoken vocabatur.’ 
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Gwendydd’s pet name for her brother had thus become 
associated with Merlin long after its original meaning had 
ceased to be intelligible to the monkish chronicler. 

When we come to treat of the personality of Merlin’s 
mysterious early love we tread upon less firm ground. That 
she was originally distinct from Gwendydd is proved by the 
fact that Merlin speaks of her to his sister. In one version of 
the Avallenau she is spoken of as ‘the lovely nymph with 
pearly teeth, who guarded Merlin’s apple-trees, and Ville- 
marqué, always picturesque, calls the maid Splendeur, “ qui, 
lorsqu’elle sourit, découvre une rangée de perles tout 4 fait 
dignes de son nom.’ In the Cymric poems she is variously 
called Hwimleian, Huimleian, Chwipleia, Chwibleian, and Chwiv- 
leian, in which different forms it is not difficult to trace such 
French romance forms as Nimiane, Nimainne, Viviane, Vivienne, 
etc. In Mr. Skene’s work the words are translated Sybil, as 
best suiting her character. The whole subject of Vivien is an 
interesting study which would require a paper to itself, since 
it is from the blending of the two characters, Gwendydd and 
the Sybil, that we get the Vivien of romance. As the general 
reader is unfortunately apt to form his or her opinion of this, 
the great Delilah of romance, from Tennyson’s powerful 
delineation, | can only remark in passing that in the early 
stages of the Merlin romances she is far from being what 
Tennyson describes her, the nameless waif subtle as the ser- 
pent of Eden. 

To return to Merlin himself, we have no direct evidence as 
to the exact date of his death. Hollinshead merely states that 
he flourished about the year 570, thus corroborating at least 
the date of the turning-point of Merlin’s life, the battle of 
Ardderyd (573). A Brevis Cronica attached to an old copy of 
Wyntoun’s chronicle gives under date 605, ‘ about this tyme 
Merlyng the prophet of Brettane deceissit with greit pennance’; 
and the Scotichronicon states that ‘Merlin and S. Kentigern 
died in one and the same year,’ which, according to the 
Annales Cambria, would be 612. The implied date of the 
Avallenau, as we have seen, would bring him down to 623 A.D. 
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Sometime, therefore, during the first quarter of the 7th century 
may safely be considered as the period of Merlin’s death. 

As to the manner of his death, we have again to fall back 
upon the Scotichronicon, It tells the tragic end to a tragic 
life. By the banks of upper Tweed at Drummelzier, or Dun- 
meller* as it was anciently called, Merlin was attacked by the 
shepherds of Meldred, a princeling of the district, and stoned 
and beaten to death. His body was then flung into the stream 
upon a sharp stake, on which it lay impaled. Villemarqué’s 
short but graceful comment on this account is well worth 
quoting :— 

‘Depuis l’antique Orphée jusqu’s l’Orphée celtique, combien d’autres 
sont morts de méme! C’est la lutte éternelle de la force brutale contre 


intelligence, douce et sublime inspirée du ciel, dont le royaume n’est pas 
de ce monde.’ 


The French savant has here given the true key-note from 
which to estimate Merlin’s place n history and romance. He 
was the personification of intellectual force at a time when 
might was right. Nor did Meilin despise bodily strength. 
We know how proud he was of his golden torques glistening 
in the battlefield, of his sword and his shield, and if he wept 
over his apple tree by the river side, as the brave Abderahman 
I. of Spain did over his palm tree, he could also send through 
the Wood of Celyddun that trumpet-blast of prophecy which 
ever since has kept ringing in the ears of the expectant Cymri, 
of the time when— 
‘ The Cymry will be victorious, glorious will be their leader, 
All shall have their rights, and the Brython will rejoice, 
Sounding the horns of gladness, and chanting the song of peace and 
happiness.’ 

During the sad gloomy years that closed his life, extended 
as it was far beyond the era to which he properly belonged, 
his position was unique. Hated by the Christian Cymri at the 
Court of Rydderch, whom possibly he had at one time treated 
with proud disdain as-traitors and apostates, feared by the 





* Ultra oram Tuedae fluminis praeruptam, prope oppidum Dunmeller,— 
so runs the Chronicle. 
xx. 22 
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peasantry who looked upon the aged seer as one in league 
with the devil, as one who clung to some old-world paganism, 
the creed of the devil, no wonder he cried from his inmost 


soul— 
‘ Death takes all away, why does he not visit me ?’ 


No wonder people thought he was insane, he was so far above 
them in intellect, they could not be expected to understand 
him then, They did when it was too late. The old nature- 
worshipper at that time stood alone. Had he not seen what 
no eye had seen, to quote Professor Veitch’s fine lines— 
‘ Weird sights not utterable in mortal words, 

Strange forms o’ morn, shapes in the weather-gleam 

That silent move and pass along the rim, 

Clear set, of the dim world that engirds the hills.’ * 
We find in the old Merlinian poems, an intimacy with and a 
reverence for nature which could only come from a deification 
of nature. Wecan well imagine that to Merlin Christianity 
was not a gospel of peace. It was already associated with 
fratricidal struggle, it was the origin of all his woes, and to him 
peace was associated only with— 

‘ The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.’ 

The Avallenau was addressed to neither friend nor patron, 
not even to Gwendydd, but to his ‘Sweet apple-tree which 
grew by the river-side.’ In his poems ’tis not always the hum 
of men that you hear. ’Tis ‘the voice of waterbirds whose 
scream is tumultuous, the lowing together of cattle about the 


ford.’ 


We now come to consider how our Merlinus Caledonius, 
* Magnified by the purple mist 
The dusk of centuries and of song.’ 
became the great Merlin of tradition and romance. 





* From Merlin and other Poems (Blackwood) 1889. In Prof. Veitch’s 
Merlin we have what might be called the poetical first-fruits of the new 
heresy in the treatment of Arthurian tradition, the first poetical recogni- 
tion of our Scottish Merlin, if you except Leyden’s references to him in his 
‘Scenes of Infancy.’ 
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As time wore on the unremitting attacks from Scots and 
Saxons began to tell on the little Cymric kingdom of Strath- 
clyde. For a time Stirling was the common march of the three 
races, and Hollinshead tells us that on the old Stirling bridge 
the following couplet was carved :— 

‘I am free march as passengers maie ken, 
To Scots to Britains and to Englishmen.’ 

But in 756 Rydderch’s capital of Alclyde* fell into the hands 
of the Scots, then Cumberland and Westmorland were lost, and 
at last in 870 the final exodus took place, when in the words 
of Hollinshead, the Cymri ‘departed into North Wales, where 
they placed themselves in the country between Conway and 
the river Dee, out of which they expelled the Englishmen 
(that were in possession thereof) and therewith they erected a 
kingdom there which they named Stradeluid, maintaining wars 
against the English manie years after.’ (Reprint of 1805, Vol. 
I., p. 278).f 

As in the case of the English Cymri who were unable to 
reach Wales or Brittany, many of the Scottish Cymri remained 
to become eventually part of the Scottish Border stock. For 
a long time, however, they were known and described by their 
Scottish and Saxon contemporaries as the Wealas, Stratclud 
Wealas or Walenses. 

The great body of the Cymri, however, must have gone 
southwards to North Wales, and it was natural that they should 
carry with them their traditions, their songs of the bards in 
which were preserved their nation’s hopes and fears, It was 
their Arthur who had won the twelve battles. It was their 
Merlin who had prophesied a happier time in the future. 


‘ A mystery to the world, the grave of Arthur,’ 


says an an old Cymric poem, and deep down in the national 
heart there slumbered the hope that the mystery had some 
connection with their king’s final triumph. Arthur therefore 





* The early Cymric connection with Alclyde is still shewn in its present 
name of Dunbarton—Dun Bretton—the fort or castle of the Britains. 

+ Mr. Skene quotes an entry from the Brut y Tywysogion to the same 
effect. 
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was their great king and Merlin was his prophet, and although 
this connection between king and prophet existed only in 
romance, there was really only an interval of thirty-one years 
between Arthur’s last battle and Merlin’s, between Camlan and 
Ardderyd. It was natural, too, that the names should be 
finally localised in Wales, and by the twelfth century both the 
Welsh localisation and nationalisation of the Merlin myth was 
fully established. The close of the eleventh century had been 
a brilliant era in Welsh history and literature. For the first 
time for nearly a hundred years Welsh princes sat on the 
thrones of North and South Wales, and during that period 
Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote his Historia Britonum. From the 
date of that epoch-making book an almost impenetrable veil 
of mystery gathered around the true history of Celtic Britain. 
But for Geoffrey’s pseudo-history we might have had a less 
ample but purer stream of true history. On the other hand it 
is to Geoffrey also that we are indebted for the rich flood of 
Arthurian romance which in the Middle Ages deluged the 
literature of Europe. 

Now, Geoffrey’s Historia is so intimately connected with the 
development of the Merlin myth that it requires some little 
attention, and the first thing that strikes the reader in this con- 
nection is that Merlin is no longer Merlin, the prophet of 
Celyddon, but Merlin Ambrose, the prophet of Caermarthen. 
In order to ascertain how this difference arose, we must 
examine the materials on which Geoffrey founded his wonder- 
ful romance-history. We learn from such earlier works as 
Gildas (560 A.D.), and Nennius (circa, 738), of the deeds of one 
Ambrosius Aurelianus, or Aurelius Ambrose, as he is also called. 
When Vortigern, in 449, took the fatal step of seeking aid from 
the Saxons in order to keep the Picts and Scots at bay, he 
found that this alliance was opposed by a Roman-British party 
under Ambrosius Aurelianus. This latter faction belonged, as 
the name of their leader indicates, to the class of Britons who 
had thriven under Roman rule, who had even given Emperors 
to Rome itself, and who were alarmed at this dangerous alli- 
ance with their traditional enemy. After a long civil war the 
Saxon party was defeated, and the Roman party made 
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Ambrosius Guledig, a Cymric title which corresponded very 
much to the Dux Britanniarum of the Romans. He was’ even 
more literally the successor of the Roman Comes Littoris 
Saxonici, for the wars of Ambrosius were more particularly 
connected with the defence of the Sazon shore, whilst his suc- 
cessor as Guledig, Arthur, was more or less connected with 
the defence of the northern walls. 

The name of Ambrosius, ‘the great king among the Kings 
of Britain, as Nennius calls him, naturally lent itself readily to 
the myth-forming element, and so an account of what may 
originally have been simply the first meeting between Vorti- 
gern and his future rival, Ambrosius, is embellished with stories 
of buried dragons and enchantments. In this old legend of 
Nennius we find the germ of the Merlin Ambrose myth. It is 
the story of Vortigern’s futile attempt to build a tower of 
refuge amid the mountain recesses of Snowdon, of the strange 
upheavale of the site, and as strange disappearance of the 
building materials. Then follows the wise men’s gruesome 
counter-charm. The site must be sprinkled with the blood of 
a child born without a father. In the end a child is brought 
who tells Vortigern that the convulsions are due to the struggle 
of two buried dragons. The boy-wizard proceeds to warn the 
King against continuing to build on the site, and explains the 
significance and bearing of the incident on the future fortunes 
of the country. 


* «What is your name?” asked the King. ‘I am called Ambrose” (in 
British Embresguletic), returned the boy ; and, in answer to the King’s 
question, ‘‘ What is your origin?” he replied, ‘‘a Roman consul was my 
father.” Then the King assigned him that city, with all the western pro- 
.vinces of Britain.’ * 


_ It is curious that the supernatural part of this story agrees 

exactly with the legend of the bard Taliesin. He, too, was 
born without a father, and, whilst yet a child, cast a spell over 
the bards of Maelgwn, as young Ambrose confounded the wise 
men of Vortigern. Both also uttered words of warning to the 
kings before whom they stood. 





* Giles’s Nennius, p. 24, ed. 1841. 
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The part of the story, quoted in full, leaves no doubt that it 
refers to Ambrosius Aurelianus. Dr. Guest, in his Origenes 
Celticae, puts the date of Vortigern’s accession down at 447, 
and that of his successor, Ambrosius, at 463, so that the latter 
could easily have been still a youth in the early days of Vorti- 
gern’s reign. The boy is even called in the above passage 
Embresguletic, that is, Emrys or Ambrosius the Guledig. The 
next statement, that his father was a Roman Consul, is corro- 
borated by the account of Ambrosius given in Gildas, where it 
is said that his parents (ancestors) were adorned with the 
purple.* The grant of ‘all the western provinces of Britain’ 
further favours the supposition that, denuded of its superna- 
tural embellishments, this was merely a meeting between two 
rival princes; and, lastly, the site of this dragon-haunted 
castle is still known as Dinas Emrys, the Fort of Ambrosius, 
not of Merlin. 

In the face of all this, when Geoffrey of Monmouth comes 
to tell this story of Nennius in his Historia, he takes the 
momentous step of describing the boy, not as Ambrose, but as 
‘ Merlin who was called Ambrose, and henceforth Merlin Am- 
brose. According to Nennius the boy was found at Gleti in 
Monmouthshire. Geoffrey relates how he was found at the 
gate of ‘a city called afterwards Kaermerdin.’ Now Kaermer- 
din, or Caermarthen, is simply the Roman Maridunum con- 
tracted to ‘ Merdin,’ and the Cymric Caer, a town, prefixed to 
it; but by the magic touch of Geoffrey’s wand, Caermarthen 
becomes no longer the town of Maridunum, but the town of 
Merdin, Myrddyn, or Merlin.; (The Breton form would be 
still more exact, for Merlin is there called Marthen.) 





* It has been conjectured that Ambrosius was descended from Constan- 
tine the Usurper, whose career is given in Gibbon’s Roman Empire, ch. 
xXx. 

+t It is curious that Spenser in his Faerie Queene should refer to this very 
change from Maridunum to Caermarthen,— 

‘ To Maridunum, that is now by chaunge 
Of name Cayr-Merdin cald, they tooke their way : 
There the wise Merlin whylome wont (they say) 
To make his wonne’ (abode).—Bk. III., c. iii., st. vii. 
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As may well be supposed, this was not Geoffrey’s only fabri- 
cation. His story of Stonehenge, and his ingenious linking of 
the historical Ambrosius and Arthur, by making them brother 
and son respectively of his fabulous Uther Pendragon, are 
further examples. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth thus proved, long before Shakes- 
peare’s time, that there was something in a name after all, 
and as his Historia penetrated into lands where the ancient 
Cymric tongue was unknown, his legend of Merlin Ambrose 
quickly spread at a time when court, camp, and grove alike 
hungered for stories in romance. 

From the Merlin Ambrose of Geoffrey of Monmouth it is an 
easy transition to the Merlin of Romance. The striking 
features of the histories of the Scottish and Welsh Merlins are 
seized upon and moulded to suit the spirit of the time, the 
spirit of mediaevalism. It would be interesting to study this 
development in detail, but here I can only indicate its leading 
features. 

In the romaunts Geoffrey’s story of the child born without a 
father is most wondrously developed. We saw that he had 
copied his story from Nennius, who possibly caught up some 
tradition regarding Taliesin, and which again may have had 
its origin far back amid the druidical beliefs of the spirits of 
the air holding communion with the sons and daughters of 
men. This, indeed, was a popular superstition all through the 
middle ages, and many were the wonderful stories told of such 
incubi and their supernatural offspring.* In Merlin’s case the 
fiction was made the groundwork of a great allegorical 
romance. Even as Christ was both ‘Son of God’ and ‘Son 
of Man,’ born of a Virgin, so Christ’s victory over Satan could 
only be nullified by the birth of a being who was both son of 
the Devil and born of a virgin. Such was the high keynote on 
which the mediseval Romance of Merlin was pitched, and the 
opening chapters describe how Satan’s scheme for thus ruining 


mankind was attempted, and how signally it failed, The child 





*See Hector Boethius, quoted by Hollinshead ; Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, Part 111., Section ii. ; Luther’s Colloquia Mensalia, etc. 
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Merlin who was to be his agent was born, but all Satan’s eftorts 
were counteracted by the spotless purity of Merlin’s mother. 
Merlin endowed with the wiles of the Devil his father thus 
turns these very powers into factors for good instead of evil.* 
Merlin is thus made the personification of a second victory of 
Christ over Satan, and the reader is prepared for the further 
development of Merlin’s character from that of a pagan pro- 
phet to that of the adviser and friend of the typical Christian 
King Arthur. The Merlin of romance becomes the prophet- 
founder of the Round Table and the originator of that most 
sacred of all quests, the search for the Holy Grail. He is at 
the same time the genius of the battlefield. Amidst the Lance- 
lots and Gawaines of the bravest and most chivalrous court 
in Europe, Merlin’s golden dragon was ever in the front 
of the battle. ‘And Merlin wente from o bateile to another 
and satte upon a courser, and cried lawde, “ Now lete se now 
gentill knyghtes, now is come the day and the houre that 
youre prowesse shall be shewed.” And when the king and 
princes heard Merlin’s voice they constrained to do their ut- 
most.’t Have we not here the Merlin of Ardderyd, proud of 
his golden torques, glistening in the battlefield? _ 

Wisest of counsellors, bravest of warriors, Merlin was also 
the truest of lovers. The vague reference in the Cymric poems 
to Merlin’s apple-trees and to the nymph with the pearly teeth 
who guarded them is developed into one of the most charming 
episodes in the whole romance, namely his courtship of Nimiane 
in the enchanted orchard. Merlin’s story, however, is a tra- 





* It was this very connection between Merlin and the Devil which after- 
wards brought these romances into disrepute, when master-minds like 
Rabelais and Cervantes turned the extravagancies of chivalry into ridicule. 
An example from Cervantes is the burlesque poem on Merlin in Don 
Quixote, beginning :— 

* Yo soy Merlin, aquel que las historias 
Dicen que tuve por mi padre al diablo.’ 
(I am Merlin, of whom the histories tell 
That I had the Devil for my father.) 
Don Quijote, Pt. II., cap. xxxv. 

t See Early English Text Society’s beautiful reprint of the Romance of 

Merlin, fifteenth century. 
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gedy, and in the pretty scene in the orchard, although the 
fairy knights, squires, maidens, and jongleurs come tripping in 
to the sound of timbrels and tabors, and singing as they come, 
the burden of their song is ever, ‘ Vraiement comencent amours 
en ioye, et fynissent en dolours.’ Here was the cloud no big- 
ger than a man’s hand appearing on the horizon even on the 
happy morning when Merlin poured forth his first love plaint 
to Nimiane. Over and over again in the romance when Merlin 
speaks it is with the quiet mournful dignity of the Merlin of 
Tweed, the prophet of the Cymri. 

In the last scene of all when Nimiane or Vivien, like another 
Delilah, learned the fatal secret of Merlin’s power, they ‘fond 
a bussh that was feire and high of white hawthorne full of 
floures, and ther they satte in the shadowe.’ 


‘ Then, in one moment, she put forth the charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands,’ 


and Merlin lay enchanted for ever. 

At Drummelzier, in Peebleshire, where the Powsail burn 
flows into Tweed, a thorn still blossoms in the spring over the 
traditional grave of the Scottish Merlin, and there, we too can 
sit in the shadow. Looking upwards and around from that 
old thorn by the river Tweed to the green rounded hills of the 
Borderland, we see a deeper meaning in Merlin’s own words— 


‘ Are not the buds of thorns 
Very green, the mountain beautiful, and beautiful the earth ?’ 


In Scottish literature, no doubt, his name has been almost 
entirely associated with his prophetic character. His prophe- 
cies linked with those of Thomas the Rhymer were in the old 
days household words to generations of Scotchmen, whilst his 
personality was lost in that final exodus of the Cymri from 
Scotland to Wales. Saxon historians necessarily knew little 
of the ancient British prince, prophet, and bard, but local tra- 
dition has preserved for thirteen centuries the memory of his 
last resting-place, 

ARTHUR GRANT. 
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Art. VI—THE NATURAL BASIS OF SPEECH. 


‘Y\HE origin of man, and the time of his first appearance on 
earth as a being of intelligence and purpose, are pro- 
blems still dark and difficult, however eagerly the scientific 
writer of to-day leaps to his conclusions, as the ancient 
thinkers also leaped to theirs, three thousand years ago. The 
earliest indications of this presence—after the. great ice age 
—are undated; the oldest human remains shew differences 
of stature and of skull, as great as any now existing ; but 
as yet our knowledge is confined to the evidence of 
caves in Europe and America; the great fields of Asia 
and Africa are almost untouched, and the conclusions based 
on such imperfect data, may be destined to a rude over- 
throw when researches are carried further afield. In Europe 
we find the delicate long-headed race of low stature, the tall 
flat-headed people, the little round-headed Esquimaux-like 
man of Auvergne, the giant of more than seven feet in height, 
the tall and massive round-headed race of central and eastern 
Europe, to say nothing of lost races, whose custom of burning 
the dead has left us in ignorance of their physical type. The 
skulls are silent, and never can tell us the language once 
spoken by the man, or the colour of his eyes and hair, or the 
beliefs as to a future in which he died: the evidence of 
metals, or of polished stone, is evidence -only of civilization, 
and not of date; the absence of written record buries the past 
in oblivion; and the only enduring monument of ‘articulate 
speaking man’ is that which language may be made to afford. 
There is therefore no more interesting or valuable study 
than that of the origin of language, as casting a light which, 
dim though it be, is yet brighter than any other we can use, 
in considering the great question of the unity of race, and of 
the earliest home of mankind; and in such connection also 
there is no more important problem than that of the natural 
growth of intelligent speech. In Asia we can carry back our 
researches for five thousand years, among civilized races who 
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wrote, and wrote in strictly grammatical speech; and can 
compare and contrast the various groups of language, which 
belonged to the Mongol and the Aryan, the Semitic peoples 
and their distant cousins of Egypt. 

Already it is clearly perceived that the roots of speech in 
every case are few and simple, and that words are built up 
from such roots in endless variety. The Aryan roots have 
been reduced to about 150 in all, the Mongol roots are not 
more numerous, nor probably are the Semitic, although these 
languages advanced and enriched themselves more rapidly 
perhaps than any others. Although five thousand years 
ago the great branches of language were already rigidly 
divided from each other, by grammar and by methods 
of formation, and had nevertheless borrowed from each 
other many foreign words; yet when each branch is 
reduced to its roots a striking similarity is found, in 
every case, to mark all those original stems which ex- 
pressed the commonest ideas of sound and movement, of 
light and vision, of odour and of food, and even more ad- 
vanced ideas concerning labour and love. In all these cases 
we find mankind to be distinct from the brute, in as much as 
he was able consciously to utter two successive but different 
sounds, which together formed a single and distinct idea ; and 
these double sounds, representing true speech as distinct from 
animal cries, are common to all the oldest families of Asiatic 
language. 

This then is the true definition of speech, as distinct from 
imitative sounds; and the distinction between reasoning man 
and the brute. The varying tones of animals are familiar to 
those who know them well, and indicate clearly various states 
of fear or contentment, of wrath or delight. The imitation of 
natural sounds is found even among birds, like the parrot, 
whose fleshy tongue gives to him an unusual advantage ; but 
no animal deliberately combines two sounds of different class 
so as to form a single abstract idea; and even when it attempts 
to imitate such combination it is only the variety of tone which 
is caught, and not the distinct consonantal sound. Such at 
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least is the result which appears to arise from listening to the 
echo-like tones of a parrot’s utterances. 

Yet there is no actual barrier between the imitation of 
natural sounds and the first attempt at speech. Mankind was 
gitted with an organ as superior to that of any animal as is the 
lowest known of human skulls to that of the ape. The mobile 
lips, the even teeth, the flexible tongue, and the arched palate, 
together formed an instrument superior to any that the higher 
animals possess; and rendered the differentiation of sounds 
easier and more complete. From the throat could be pro- 
duced the guttural, from the roof of the mouth the palatal, 
from within the teeth the dental, and from the lips the labial ; 
and as the muscles were expanded or contracted the vowel 
sound became broader or deeper, with the intermediate and 
weaker variations which belong to less extreme conditions of 
feeling. With such an instrument most of the sounds of 
nature could be imitated, with sufficient exactness to make 
them recognisable by aid of signs. 

If we trace back the Asiatic roots of speech (not hypotheti- 
cally, but by an exhaustive comparison of the actual stems) to 
the single sounds from which they spring, we find them to be 
naturally arranged in five groups, to which two others were 
added later. The five represent the five senses, and refer to 
breathing—connected with the nose: to sound—with the ear: 
to swallowing—with the mouth : to sight—with the eye: and 
to touch and movement—with the limbs. The two groups 
which follow are work and love. In each class there is a cross 
division, according as the idea is expressed with different parts 
of the vocal instrument. For breathing we have roots which 
are guttural, others which are dental, and others again which 
are labial; and so in each of the other groups as well. The 
same sound may mean very different things; and until the 
distinction was made more evident, by the use of combined 
sounds, from which arose the secondary roots, the distinction 
must have mainly depended on the accompanying action. It 
also no doubt depended on tone, and on accompanying expres- 
sion ; and to all these methods not only the language, but 
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even the writings and the still surviving actions, of primitive 
men, bear witness clearly. 

The language of the Bushman,* whether on account of its 
never having advanced from the most primitive condition, or 
because it has gradually retrograded to such a state, perhaps 
best presents to us the earliest of human attempts at speech. 
Unlike that of the thick-lipped Bantu race, which is con- 
spicuously marked by its many labial and vowel sounds, the 
Bushman’s vocabulary is mainly guttural. Yet even the 
Bushman is far advanced in language, beyond the stage when 
only imitative sounds existed. He has something which can 
be distinguished as a pronoun for each person of singular and 
plural, and even some representation of case and gender; he 
forms plurals by reduplicating the sounds; and he has an 
elaborate system of nine clicks, which distinguish words other- 
wise alike. The rest is done by imitative actions; and the 
Bushman is so lively an actor as to be able often to dispense 
with any words at all. He is an artist whose rock drawings 
clearly distinguish the peculiarities of the various animals 
which he draws, and even of various races—such as Kaffres 
and Boers, with whom he comes in contact. He has moreover 
the knowledge of fire, made by the fire drill; he scratches with 
his nails a lair in the earth; and uses rude spears as well as 
bows and arrows, together with a hollowed rounded stone, 
which forms his digging instrument with a piece of wood 
thrust through. Even the Bushman is not wholly primitive ; 
but in his language we have an example of the various early 
methods of distinction in speech, made by tones and clicks, by 
combinations and repetitions, and eked out by dramatic acts. 

The use of action is common to all primitive races, and is 
the resource even of civilized man, in countries where the 
language is unknown to him, and his own language unknown 
to the native. The Italian peasant has his well known signs, 
by which a conversation may be carried on without a single 
spoken word. The Arab in like manner emphasises all he says 





* The Bushmen and their Language, by the late G. Bertin, M.R.A.8., 
Journal Rl. Asiatic Society, Vol. xviii., Part I. 
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by signs, which are conventional, and which the European has 
to learn as a new language, since the familiar symbols of his 
own country are not the same. Among the Chinese and Thibe- 
tans, and quite independently among Hottentots, the use of 
tones in speaking has grown up, in consequence of the decay 
of the vocabulary, which makes the words so closely alike— 
though distinct in older dialects—as to necessitate new distinc- 
tion. Even among ourselves tones often take the place of 
distinct utterances, and are relied upon more than the actual 
words used. For mankind has always striven to convey a 
meaning with the least possible effort, and to speak only with 
as much distinctness as was needful in order to be understood 
at all. 

It will be readily allowed, in the case of all ideas which are 
actually connected with sound, that imitation of natural sounds 
may be the origin of speech; but it will be objected that such 
an origin can hardly be supposed in any class of words which 
refer to light and sight. Yet if these have a natural origin we 
must surely be able to give to them a natural explanation, and 
this will form an important question for consideration. The same 
method applies to all stems which are connected with ideas of 
work and of Jove; and from such original ideas we must go 
on to further consideration of the growth of languages, the 
origin of the names of natural objects, of weapons and of things 
made by man; and last of all to words for metals and colours, 
which carry us into the age of early civilized life. We have 
also to consider whether such words, together with those de- 
noting climate and fauna and custom, and the yet more 
abstract ideas of gender, number, and person, serve to throw 
any light on the first habitat of man, or on his earliest attempts 
at social life. 

The sounds which are represented by the earliest simple 
roots, or stems, may again be divided into classes independent 
of their actual origin. Thus we hear, or are accustomed to 
suppose that we hear, in nature, sounds which are guttural, 
labial, or dental. There are hissing sounds, as we say, in the 
whisper of the wind, in the burning of damp wood, in the 
murmur of the stream, and in the breathings of men and 
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beasts, as also when the arrow or the spear are hurled through 
the air, or the fire is extinguished with water. There are 
guttural sounds in animal cries, and even in the sharp echoes 
due to blows. There are labial sounds in the puffing and paut- 
ing of man and beast, and of the wind; while the impact of 
blows, the patter of feet, the beating of the drum, and similar 
noises, appear always to have suggested an imitation by a 
hard dental. Whirring noises, and the growlings of beasts, 
form another class, and the liquid sounds of water flowing 
freely. Finally there are the involuntary interjections, such 
as the guttural ugh, which accompanies or is caused by a blow 
(a true clamor concomitans because involuntary), and the uni- 
versal cries of joy and grief, of surprise and enquiry, which 
repeat themselves in every language. When the roots of 
speech are examined they will be found to represent these 
various sounds; and since these include all that the human 
voice is able to utter, it follows that from these by some 
method of differentiation, the human vocabulary must be 
made. Roughly speaking, man can say K, 8, T, R, L, B; and 
when we add a nasal ng and the vowel sounds ah eh and oh, 
we have the whole of the apparatus before us, though the 
combinations may result in tens of thousands of words. The 
hissing sound may be modified, and may also pass by inter- 
mediate steps into the dental d or ¢: the R and L are in early 
speech but little distinguished, from each other or from T; the 
guttural may be modified into a group of no less than eight 
forms, as g, g, ¢, ch, kh, h, 7, and gh, with other intermediate or 
softer varieties; and the labial may be modified as m # n p f and 
v; but the letters A, E, O, K, 8, T, R, L, B, represent the great 
genera under which all human words and sounds may most 
conveniently be classed. 

When we turn to the various classes of roots it is, in many 
cases, easy to understand their origin in natural sounds; 
and to see the connection with roots of similar sound in other 
classes; and when discussing such an explanation it must be 
borne in mind that actual, and not supposititious roots are in- 
tended, which can be proved to be coextensive with the whole 
range of early Asiatic speech. 
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Thus if we take the first group connected with ideas of 
breathing, and so of living, we find that the roots are as 
follows :— 


Vowel. Guttural. Dental. Labial. 

Wa, ‘ to breathe.’ Ga, ‘ to live.’ Su, ‘ produce.’ Pu, ‘ produce.’ 

As, ‘ breathe.’ Bu, ‘ breathe.’ 

Ma, ‘to be.’ 

The first of these sounds meant originally to blow like the 
wind ; from it came the Egyptian and Aryan au, ‘to blow,’ 
and the Assyrian au for the wind. We can hardly doubt that 
the sound is the natural imitation of the whistling of a 
current of air. The guttural root ga, which is universally 
used in connection with the ideas of ‘ birth,’ does not produce 
any words connected with the air, and its explanation is per- 
haps to be sought in its connection with ideas of speech and 
cries of living things. When however we turn to the dental 
sounds, we find in them imitations of the whisper of the 
breeze, and of the panting sounds produced by men and 
beasts. From these come the Egyptian us, ‘to create,’ and 
aas, ‘spirit:’ the Aryan as ‘to breathe,’ and su, ‘ to generate,’ 
or ‘cause to breathe:’ the Mongol es for ‘ spirit, and is ‘ to 
live '—all softened in other dialects into the panting sound ah; 
and from such an origin also come the Akkadian us, ‘ man,’ the 
Aryan ish, ‘ vigorous,’ and the Hebrew esh for ‘man ’—the 
breathing one. When again we turn to the labial pu or bu, 
we easily discover an imitation of the puffing sound, which is 
produced by the lips when the breath is expelled. We still 
speak of the puffing of the wind, and regard the sound as a 
natural imitation. This easily passes into the vu sound, which 
in early languages is not distinguished from m; and for this 
reason the widely used verb va or ma for ‘being,’ may be 
traced to the same natural origin. To this root belong the 
Akkadian ba, ‘ to create,’ the Egyptian pu, ‘to be,’ and fau, ‘to 
beget,’ the Aryan bhu, ‘ to be,’ and pu, ‘to beget,’ the Hebrew 
pah, ‘to blow,’ and many words for child or offspring, such as 
the Egyptian fua, and the Finnic pu, with the later Aryan pu- 
er; and words again which signify growth, either regarding 
the growing thing as yet a child, or as swelling and blowing 
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out. All words for life seem thus to find their natural origin, 
in the imitation of the sounds of the air, and of the breathing 
being. 

The second class of roots, connected with sound, presents 
even less difficulty, because the imitative origin is yet more 
evident. The roots are these :— 

Vowel. Guttural. Dental. Labial. 

A, ‘ah,’ Ka, ‘cry.’ Ra, Ro, ‘roar,’ Bua, ‘ speak.’ 

E, ‘ eh.’ Gu, ‘cry.’ Na, ‘ speak.’ My, ‘ bellow.’ 

O, ‘ oh.’ 

The three first are exclamations which recur in all Asiatic 
speech, and it is remarkable that while ah or ha is an expres- 
sion of joy and surprise, admiration and desire, oh seems 
almost always to be an expression of woe. The natural cause 
may be found in the fact that pleasurable emotions expand, 
and painful ones contract the muscles of the face, so that the 
mouth is naturally formed into the shape which determines the 
vowel uttered. The child’s natural cry of pain is the same all 
over the world, and the grunt of interrogation is also the 
same among all. 

The gutturals in this class appear to imitate the cackling 
sounds of men whose language was, like the Bushman’s, largely 
guttural. It is by the root ka that all races imitate the crow- 
ing of the cock, and the caw of the raven. The cuckoo is so 
called, not only by Aryans, but by Arabs as well, and the 
origin of the many words for speech and cry, which come from 
this guttural root, is evident enough—such as the Egyptian 
and Akkadian ka, ‘speech,’ ‘cry, the Aryan agh, ‘speak,’ gu 
‘ bellow,’ the Hebrew gah, ‘ bellow, the Mongol gu, ‘say ;’ and 
hence also the Aryan kau, for the lowing animal or ‘ cow,’ 
which in Mongol speech is nasalised as ong. 

The labials also are imitative; for bha, ‘to speak,’ in 
Aryan is the Hebrew pith, ‘to speak,’ and may be compared 
with the Egyptian ba, for the sheep. It is no doubt con- 
nected with the root bu, ‘to breathe,’ already met, while mu, 
‘to bellow,’ survives unchanged in our nurseries, and pro- 
duced the Akkadian am (also found in Egyptian) for the bull, 
and am or im for the ‘ wind, or bellowing tempest. It was 

xx. 23 
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also. weakened into au, from which come a large number of 
words meaning ‘ to groan,’ ‘ cry,’ ‘ breathe,’ ‘ sing,’ and ‘ live.’ 

The third class of roots are those connected with eating, 
drinking, and choking, intimately connected with the preced- 
ing. 

Guttural. Dental. Labial. 
Gua, ‘ swallow.’ Ap, ‘ eat.’ Pa, ‘ feed.’ 
- Aa, ‘ Choke.’ As, ‘eat.’ Pr, ‘ drink.’ 

In this class the gutturals present no difficulty, as they ap- 
pear to be imitative of swallowing and choking sounds, natu- 
rally connected with the throat. The dental is more difficult 
to explain, but may perhaps be connected with a root of the 
fifth class, which signifies to strike—the action of the teeth 
being here intended. The labials also are not easily explained, 
unless the sounds are imitative of those natural to the lips 
when eating and sucking. The sound pa is often produced 
by babies when anxious to suck, and even among beggars is 
made to intimate hunger; but the sound produced by supping 
a liquid is more nearly represented by the widely spread 
word su for ‘water, which occurs in Mongol and in Berber 
speech alike. It is remarkable that the Aryan swarb, ‘to suck 
up,’ is very like the Semetic sherd, ‘to drink,’ and suggestive 
of an original natural sound. The old word ap, for ‘ water,’ 
which is found in Akkadian, in Aryan speech, and in Turkish, 
is no doubt to be connected with pi, ‘to drink.’ 

The fourth class is that which requires the most careful 
consideration, since ideas of light, sight, fire and brilliance, do 
‘not suggest any connection with sound. Yet the roots com- 
mon to all the Asiatic languages which express these ideas are 
numerous. 

Vowel. Guttural. Dental. Labial. 

Al, ‘bright,’ AK, ‘tosee,’ Di, ‘see,’ ‘shine,’ Bua, ‘shine.’ 
Ku, ‘bright,’ _Is, ‘ light,’ 
Us, ‘burn,’ 
Sal, ‘see,’ 
Ar, ‘burn,’ ‘shine,’ 


Each of these requires separate consideration, but it is gener- 
ally clear that there might be two natural sources whence 
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such words might come; the first being an exclamation draw- 
ing attention to some object, and originally accompanied by a 
sign pointing it out, and the other applying to words which 
denote burning, and to the light and heat of the sun, which 
would at first not be distinguished from the burning of fire. 
In this latter group the words may spring from imitation of 
the various hissing, spitting, crackling and roaring noises which 
accompany fire; nor is it necessary to suppose that a know- 
ledge of producing. fire must first have been acquired, since 
fires due to natural causes must have been observed long be- 
fore the great discovery of the firestick, which was perhaps 
itself due to observation of natural phenomena. 

The Semitic words for sight appear to cast most light on 
this subject. When the Syrian peasant wishes to point out 
a distant object, he extends his hand in the direction, and 
vociferates in a rapid and tremulous tone ha-ha-ha-a-a-a! This 
is a conventional exclamation which is universally used among 
them, yet the syllable is connected with a well known Hebrew 
word ha, ‘behold,’ ‘lo,’ which occurs also in Syriac and in 
Arabic. This again is no doubt the same as the Hebrew hah, 
a cry of joy, answering to the Aryan aha! The origin of the 
root a for ‘seeing,’ is thus apparently explained by an actual 
instance still observable ; and the words for light which come 
from the root would be derived from the original exclamation 
meaning ‘behold.’ Among these we may recall the Akkadian 
ya, ‘glory,’ and ai, ‘moon,’ the Egyptian aah, ‘moon,’ which is 
also found in the Turkish ai, and in the Chinese yueh, while a 
later derivative may be the common Semitic ’ain for ‘the eye.’ 

The guttural root ak or ka, ‘to see, will thus appear to be 
only a stronger form of the exclamation ak. It occurs in the 
Egyptian ka, ‘see,’ inthe Aryan ak, ‘see’ (whence the word ‘ eye,’) 
and in the Akkadian and Turkic ak, for ‘bright,’ ‘silvery,’ 
‘shining, ‘white.’ Presumably the root Ku, which is Very 
widely disseminated in many languages with the meaning of 
‘brilliant, ‘precious,’ ‘gleaming,’ ‘burning,’ may have had 
originally the same derivation from the old exclamation. 

The root di or t is very difficult to understand, but widely 
spread. Thus we have the Akkadian ¢e, ‘flame,’ the Aryan 
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di, ‘shine,’ idh, ‘kindle, and many other dezived roots in Egyp- 
tian, Hebrew, and Mongol languages. It is perhaps to be re- 
garded as a variation of the roots in S, or as derived from an 
exclamation like the Aryan da, ‘there.’ The root is connected 
with light; and sai or si for ‘sight,’ is quite as widely distri- 
buted, and might be connected with a hissing sound calling 
attention. This again is only a variant of the original ah, for 
in Aryan and Semitic speech alike, the s of one dialect be- 
comes the h of another. The root us, to burn, which is found 
in Aryan speech with was, ‘to shine,’ and in the Hebrew ash, 
‘ fire,’ suggests a connection with the hissing sound of the fire; 
and the same explanation may be suggested for AR to ‘ burn,’ 
as connected with AR ‘to roar,’ whence is derived the ancient 
name of the dog (ur), and of the lion (ari). The labial root 
BHA, ‘to shine,’ is the most difficult of all to understand. It is 
found in the Egyptian ba, ‘illumine,’ the Aryan dha ‘ to shine,’ 
and the Hebrew yapha, ‘shine,’ and from it come many secon- 
dary roots meaning to shine, burn, or be white. 

The fifth class is that of movement and impact, which pre- 
sents less difficulty than the preceding. The commonest roots 
of this class are the following: 

Vowel. Guttural. Dental. Labial. 
Ya, ‘Go.’ AK, Ga, ‘ go.’ Ta, ‘ beat.’ Pa, Pap, ‘ step.’ 
Da, ‘ put,’ ‘ take.’ 
Da, Do, ‘ go.’ 
As, ‘ throw.’ 
Sa, ‘ go.’ 
Is, ‘ speed.’ 
Ra, Rw, ‘ go.’ 
Rt, Li, ‘ flow.’ 
AL, ‘rise.’ 
Na, ‘ go.’ : 


It is remarkable in this list that the large majority of the roots 
are dental. The vowel root I or Ya is not widely spread 
though it occurs both in Aryan speech and in the Egyptian i, 
‘go.’ The origin of this, and of the guttural, which occurs in 
the Akkadian ga, ‘send, the Egyptian ga, ‘remove,’ the Aryan 
ga, ‘go,’ the Hebrew aga, ‘flee, may perhaps be sought in an 
exclamation used in driving animals. Thus the Italian and 
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the Arab alike drive their beasts with the strong guttural ex- 
clamation hah, and the familiar click used in driving a horse 
among ourselves belongs to the same class of sounds. As re- 
gards the labial it occurs in the Egyptian bu and peh, ‘to go,’ 
the Aryan pad, ‘to go,’ the Turkic pa, ‘foot,’ but the commoner 
form is pat, asin the Medic putta, ‘go,’ Egyptian pet, ‘foot,’ 
Hebrew abad, ‘ wander,’ Turkic but, ‘foot.’ Whatever be the 
original form, it would seem that a pattering sound is intended, 
and we still use the root in speaking of the pattering of feet. 
The strong dental is found in the Akkadian ta, ‘drive,’ ‘beat,’ 
in the Egyptian ta, ‘ beat,’ and in the Chinese ta ‘ beat ;’ and 
many secondary roots are formed from it in all Asiatic lan- 
guages, It was no doubt imitative of the sound of impact, and 
the roots da, ‘to put,’ da, ‘to go,’ da, ‘to take’ or ‘give,’ are 
variations of the original ta, and represent the sound of hand 
striking hand, and of the foot striking the earth, the motion 
expressed being usually not rapid; whereas from the root sa 
spring words which signify violent or rapid movement—run- 
ning, hurling, and the rush of water. ‘I'hese find explanation 
through the root of the first class already discussed. The 
words for arrow and javelin, which are connected with as, ‘ to 
throw,’ seem to indicate the swish of the air as the projectile 
whistles through it, and the same swish accompanies the run- 
ning of living things, and the rapid flow of the torrent. The 
palatals are however less easily understood, though by com- 
mon consent the liquid sound appears to have been made to 
represent the melting of snow, the flow of water, and the lick- 
ing of the tongue. In all families of speech r and / are un- 
distinguished in early stages: thus we have the Akkadian 
raa, ‘irrigate,’ ari, ‘flow,’ the Egyptian aru, ‘river,’ the Hebrew 
yar, ‘river,’ rah, ‘ drink,’ the Turkic ir, ‘flow,’ the Finnic yur, 
‘flood, the Aryan ri, ‘ go, ‘flow;’ and on the other hand the 
Aryan li, ‘flow,’ ‘ melt,’ with its secondary form lik, the Hebrew 
lakh, ‘moist,’ the Mongol ilu, ‘overflow,’ and the Chinese lau, 
‘flow.’ A very remarkable resemblance is also found in words 
for rising up, as in the Akkadian ij, ‘rise, Egyptian ar, ‘ go up,’ 
Aryan ar, al, ‘ go up,’ Hebrew al, ‘ high,’ and Turkic al, ‘ high.’ 
The root na, to go, is also widely spread, as in the Akkadian 
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na, ‘go forward,’ Egyptian na, ‘go, Aryan nas, ‘ go,’ nak, 
‘reach,’ Hebrew naga, ‘to come to,’ which may however belong 
to the guttural class. It is not easy in these cases to under- 
stand the origin of the sounds. 

There remain to be considered the ancient roots which have 
reference to work and to love, of which the first is the larger 
and more primitive, including— 


Vowel. Guttural. Dental. Labial. 
Wa, ‘bind,’ Ga‘bend,’ Sv, ‘join,’ Ar, ‘join.’ 

Ar, ‘join,’ 

Na, ‘ join, 
A great many words for work also spring from the root Ta, 
‘to beat’; and still more numerous are the secondaty roots, 
such as sap, ‘hew,’ kut, ‘cut,’ kar, ‘make,’ etc. It is difficult 
to trace the origin of these early words for work, though Ga, 
‘to bend,’ might be connected with GHA, ‘to choke.’ The 
fact that most of the words for work are secondary roots, 
would seem to indicate that the formation of these roots 
accompanied the advance of human intelligence, in power of 
manufacture and in early arts. The same is very remarkable 
in connection with words expressing love. These are all 
secondary, with exception of the Aryan aw, ‘to desire,’ which 
compares with the Turkish oi, ‘fancy,’ and the Chinese oi, 
‘love,’ and may perhaps spring from the old root Aw, ‘to blow’ 
or ‘ breathe.’ * 

The occurrence of these simple roots, in languages of such 
distinct classes, does not by itself prove the original unity of 
speech. Such words as mau, for the cat, (occurring in the 
Egyptian and Chinese alike), might arise independent!y in 
different countries; and the imitation cf natural sounds may 





* The meaning might be ‘to pant after’ or ‘ yearn for’ ; but it should 
be observed that kissing is not an universal human custom, and that an 
older sign of affection, common among savages, consists in smelling or 
snuffing the face of the beloved one, which may indicate the origin of the 
word. The Aryan bas, ‘ kiss,’ is the same as the Semitic word for kiss, but 
in other languages the words are very different, though all apparently 
imitative. 
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have led to like results in independent instances, But it is not 
only the simple primary roots which run through all Asiatic 
speech; the secondary and sometimes the tertiary rovts are 
also common. There are not less than 170 roots in all which 
can be so traced, and many derived words are also common to 
languages which are very widely separated by grammatical 
construction ; as has been observed over and over again by all 
students of comparative philology. .These coincidences are 
too numerous to be passed over as merely accidental, and 
especially important when we consider the method of forma- 
tion of the secondary roots, 

The secondary roots are of two classes, namely, first those 
which are reduplications, and secondly those which are formed 
by combination of two primary roots. 

The course of time caused these combinations to be so elided 
and shortened into monosyilables that their origin was thereby 
obscured, but in many cases it is very clearly traceable yet. 
The reduplication gave the impression of continuous action of 
one kind, whereas the secondary category enabled man to dis- 
tinguish sounds and actions which were akin, but not identi- 
cal; and it was on this basis that language rose to become 
what it already was five thousand years ago. 

As an instance of reduplication may be noticed the root kak, 
common to Aryan and Finnic speech, with the meaning to 
‘cackle, and clearly a reduplication of ka, ‘to call.’ In the 
nineteenth century was invented the nursery word puf-puff 
for an engine or train, derived from its puffing continuously ; 
while the word puff itself is only a reduplication of the older 
pu, to blow or pant. The category of roots which combine 
two distinct sounds is best understood by the consideration of 
what are called ‘ clam-shell’ words in Chinese, which are com- 
mon in the spoken rather than in the written language, and 
due to the disintegration of the original dialects, which has 
rendered so many words indistinguishable from each other. 
Thus to ‘spy’ is expressed by kwei-kien, ‘to peep-look’; and 
ta-shui, ‘to strike-sleep,’ means to fall asleep. Chinese also 
gives us instances of reduplication, such as kien, ‘ to look,’ and 
kien-kien, ‘to look earnestly’ (that is to repeat the look), but 
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even with these aids great confusion would exist without the 
use of tones; for fu according to its tone signifies ‘ to call, ‘to 
support,’ ‘a treasury,’ ‘a wife,’ ‘riches,’ or ‘father.’* Chinese, 
indeed, is not a type of primitive, but rather of decayed lan- 
guage, and nothing is more unsafe than to trust to its vocabu- 
lary, although the lessons to be drawn from its grammar are of 
the highest interest. 

The secondary roots seem, then, to have arisen from the 
primary, just as the clam-shell words have been devised in 
Chinese, with the object of clearly distinguishing varieties of 
meaning; and, asin the Chinese, they (and the tertiary roots 
also) are sometimes due to the prefixing of some word, such as 
as, ta, etc., signifying action. The prefixed s in Hebrew, in 
Assyrian, in Egyptian, and in Aryan speech, has a causative 
meaning, and represents the old verb As, ‘to be’ or ‘ become’; 
while the prefixed ¢ is the remains of the old verb ta, ‘ to beat,’ 
‘to compel,’ and so ‘ to cause.’ As instances of the clam-shell 
arrangement, we may recall Bar, ‘ to shine,’ found in all Asiatic 
languages, and probably a combination of the two primary 
roots already mentioned, BHA, ‘to shine,’ and ‘ AR, ‘to burn’; 
or in another class Raa, ‘to go,’ from Ra, ‘ go,’ and GA, ‘ go.’ 
The Semitic languages are so rich in these secondary roots, 
and have so few left of the primary, as to lead to their gram- 
matical arrangement in dictionaries under the keadings of 
triliteral or bisyllabic roots; though only in about a third of 
the cases is the root truly triliteral, being often formed either 
by reduplication, or by a vowel, and presenting in the impera- 
tive its oldest form as a monosyllable. 

The Asiatic languages are divided into four great groups, 
which again are connected in two pairs. The first pair includes 
the Egyptian which is agglutinative (or in other words, has 
not as yet softened down the joints of speech by the wear and 
tear of the words), and the Semitic languages which are 
inflexional (that is to say, which have been so melted down by 
time as often not to show the mode of building up the word) ; 
but these two groups are connected not only by a large 





* E. J. Eitel, Dictionary of the Cantonese Dialect, p. 19. 
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vocabulary, including names of colours and numbers, particles, 
and common verbs, but also by the use of the pronouns ANK, 
‘T” and ANT, ‘thou,’ and by the grammatical structure which 
places the genitive after its nominative, and which distin- 
guishes the feminine by the addition of T. To this great 
group belong alsa the Berber languages of North Africa. The 
second pair includes the Mongol or Turanian languages, which 
are agglutinative, and the Aryan, which are inflexional; and 
these, though perhaps less intimately connected than the pre- 
ceding, are distinguished by placing the genitive before the 
nominative, and by the use of the pronouns M or V for ‘I,’ and 
T or § for ‘thou,’ 

It would seem that the separation of these groups must have 
occurred very early, and before the use of pronouns and of a 
regular syntax had arisen, but, on the other hand, there are 
demonstratives, and a plural form, which serve to tie together 
all four families of speech, just as they are also connected by 
the secondary roots. Thus the demonstratives ma, ‘this’ (from 
MA, ‘to be’), sa, ‘that’ (from As, ‘to exist’), and Ka, ‘who’ 
(from Ga, ‘to be’), occur throughout all Asiatic speech, how- 
ever much the various families may differ in the special- 
ising of other pronouns. The oldest method of forming the 
plural by reduplicating the word—as in Bushman language, in 
Akkadian, and in Chincse—seems to have given way at an 
early period to the suffixed N, to mark ‘multitude,’ Thus na 
is the Mongol plural, found also in Akkadian and Hittite. In 
Semitic languages N is the common masculine plural, as also 
in Egyptian, and it is one of many plurals used by the Aryans. 
The connection of Egyptian with Semitic, and of Mongolic 
with Aryan speech, has been indicated by many well known 
scholars. The ultimate connection of all four families is shown 
by the identity of roots and demonstratives, and of many 
simple words. 

Such then briefly sketched appears to be the natural basis 
of speech, as indicated not only by the most ancient lan- 
guages, but also by the exclamations and the imitative words 
of our own time, and by the customs of savages and of primi- 
tive peasants, There is nothing arbitrary or conventional in 
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the origin of human words; but there is a true distinction be- 
tween intelligent language and animal cries; and already five 
thousand years ago the great families of Asiatic speech had 
become widely distinguished, by structure and grammar even 
more than by vocabulary, and had (with exception of the Ar- 
yan) been committed to syllabic writing in at least three dif- 
ferent scripts, which only resemble one another in those signs 
which refer to the simplest ideas of movement, grasping, 
beating and pouring, or in emblems which represent ani- 
mals, and the early weapons and manufactured articles (pots, 
vases, boats, thrones, houses, altars, and the like) which man 
was able to construct. 

We may now turn to the simple names of animals, to words 
denoting climate, and to those which are connected with arts 
and civilization; and may thus endeavour to learn something of 
the common home and early manners of the original Asiatic 
stock. The names of weapons (even including the bow), of 
colours, of numbers, and of deities, do not run through the 
whole circle of the various families, as do the simpler ideas al- 
ready noticed. They are formed on the same principles, but 
form very various roots. Thus the names of weapons denote 
thrusting, cutting, striking, and hacking; and defensive ar- 
mour is named from roots meaning to cover, to hide, to 
strengthen, or to protect. In the same way the name of the 
bow usually comes from one of several roots meaning to bend, 
but the root is not the same one in every case. The abstract 
idea of colour is very late, but the four chief colours are very 
early named. The colour red is connected with words for 
fire and for blood ; blue is connected with words for the sky ; 
white with words for light and shining; and black with words 
for burning. Yellow and green are little distinguished in 
early languages, and are connected with words for the sun 
and for light. Purple and other secondary colours were only 
distinguished in later times. The Semitic and Egyptian lan- 
guages agree in the words for red, white and black, and 
connect them with blood, light and burning; but no such 
comparison is possible in other cases. The names of num- 
bers are connected, as has often been shewn, with the fingers 
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and the hand, but these are more variable and distinctive than 
perhaps any other class of words. The names of metals come 
from roots meaning to be yellow, white, red, or dark, to be 
heavy or strong; but the discovery of the use of metals was 
not made till long after the separation of the great stocks, in 
the various cradles in which they grew up as distinct races. 
Of all the names of deities only those which come from the 
root as, ‘to breathe,’ seem to suggest any connection ; but 
it is from this root that the Sanskrit aswra, the Zend ahura, 
the Norse @syr, the Akkadian es, the Turkic es, and the 
Egyptian aas, appear all to have been formed, meaning in 
every case ‘the breathing’ or ‘ living’ one. 

The animals named by early man were those most con- 
spicuous, most terrible, or most useful, and appear to include 
the lion, and perhaps the dog, the ox and perhaps the sheep, 
the ass and not impossibly the camel, but not the horse, 
Animals distinguishable by the cries they uttered appear to 
have been named from those cries—especially in the case of 
birds; but animals which had no distinctive cry were named 
from some marked peculiarity—the hump, the horns, the 
speed, or the savageness, which chiefly distinguished them. 

Names for the lion were formed from the root RA or LA, ‘to 
roar, which appears to be clearly imitative. Thus we have 
the Akkadian wr, ‘lion, and the Turkic ars-lan, where the suffix 
signifies ‘beast.’ In Hebrew we find ari, ‘lion,’ and from the 
cognate roots la, ‘to roar,’ come the Hebrew Jadi, the Aryan 
leo, and perhaps (if not a loan word) the Egyptian labu. It has 
been supposed that these names are loan words from Semitic 
speech, but since the root is common to all the various lan- 
guages, it appears possible at least that the lion was named 
from the very earliest times. 

Among the many names for cattle none are commoner than 
those which come from the roots Mu and Bu, ‘to bellow.’ 
Hence we have the Akkadian am, ‘ bull,’ the Turkic ef-ek, ‘cow, 
the Egyptian am, ‘cattle,’ and the Mongol buku, ‘bull;’ but a 
more distinctive word is TOR, which seems to mean probably 
‘horned,’ and which appears not only as Taurus, but as the 
Semitic Thor, and the Mongol Shor. The bull, whether tamed 
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or wild, was no doubt well known to early man. The names 
for goat are also suggestive of connection, and include the 
Aryan ais, the Semitic az, and probably the Akkadian uz. For 
sheep, perhaps the oldest word is the Egyptian ba; but there 
is a word for lamb which seems to be widely distributed, as 
the Semetic kar, the Greek kar, and the Finnic kari, probably 
from the root Kar, ‘to enclose’ or ‘guard,’ as meaning a 
herded flock. From the same-root come words for pasture, no 
doubt allied. 

The ass is generally supposed to bear the same name in all 
families of speech. In Akkadian its sound is doubtful, but in 
Turkic speech it is as-ek (with the noun ending in ek) while in 
Egyptian it is su. The Aryan asinus has been compared with 
the Semitic athon, for ‘ass,’ and all these words seem to come 
from the old root As, ‘to blow,’ or ‘breathe,’ and to be thus 
connected with the softer form ah, and so with the note of the 
animal, which is its greatest peculiarity. In other languages 
the ass is called khara, ‘he who cries out,’ from a similar origin. 
It may be conjectured that the ass was not unknown to primi- 
tive man. 

The names for the camel are various, but the oldest seems 
to be gam-al, or the ‘beast with the hump,’ which has been 
thought to be a loan word from Semitic speech, but which has 
no true Semitic derivation. Another loan word is the name 
ab or hab for the elephant, which occurs in Tamil, in Sanskrit, 
in Egyptian, and in Semitic speech, but which was probably 
invented in or near India. The names for the horse are all very 
various, agreeing only in their derivation from roots meaning 
‘to run,’ or ‘to be speedy.’ The taming of the horse seems 
only to have occurred in a time of early civilization, long after 
the separation of the various Asiatic stocks. Nor is there any 
word for the dog, which is common to all the languages under 
consideration, though the Egyptian huns appears as the Chinese 
huen, and the Aryan kun. In Mongolic speech kono is the wolf,’ 
and Semitic races, who hated dogs, derived his name from 
KALB, ‘to yelp,’ which is also an Aryan root. The root KAN, 
or Kun, from which the other name proceeds, ‘has also the 
meaning of making a noise, whence come other words for 
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sound, such as the Hebrew kon, ‘to sing,’ Turkic king, ‘to 
make a hollow noise,’ and Chinese cheung, ‘ to sing.’ 

Passing over the names of such birds as the cock and the 
cuckoo, which give no evidence of original derivation, since 
they may have been separately invented, it may be noted that 
hardly any bird, unless it be the duck (Semitic, but, Egyptian 
apt, Chinese aap) seems to have been named in a primitive 
period. The Aryans also had no known common name for 
fish, though the Egyptian Kha is the same as the Akkadian 
Kha or Khan, the Mongol and Finnic Kala, and the Chinese 
gu, all meaning ‘ fish.” The Semitic word Samak is quite dis- 
_ tinct. Among reptiles the serpent was no doubt early named 
from its hissing, or from its coiling, but the common word, if it 
existed, seems to have been lost.. Snakes being found in so 
many parts of the world, the evidence due to such a word 
would have little importance. 

The names of trees were also given in later times, but there 
is a word for wood which may be very ancient. The Semitic ez 
or efz recalls the Greek ozos, ‘ branch,’ and perhaps the Finnic 
oks, ‘wood, and Akkadian iz. The Akkadian tir, for ‘ tree- 
trunk, may also compare with the Aryan dru, and with the 
Finnic tel for ‘wood.’ The names of forest trees, in Aryan 
and in Semitic speech alike, come from the root al ‘to rise 
up,’ or ‘ become strong.’ 

Of all weapon names the only words which present any 
affinity are those which connect the word for stone with the 
root sak, ‘to cut.’ This root is common to all the various 
families of speech, and its connection with the Aryan word 
for stone (Latin Sazum) has been long pointed out, with the 
very natural deduction that the original cutting instruments 
‘were of stone—a fact which is proved by the widespread use 
of flint instruments, not only in Europe but also in Egypt and 
in Asia. The Egyptian sen and the Turkic sang alike mean 
‘stone,’ and in Arabic we have suwan for the ‘ flint stone,’ all 
which words may come from the old root, Sak. 

As regards agriculture it is remarkable that the word for 
seed and sowing is found in all branches of Asiatic speech. In 
Egyptian we find su, ‘seed,’ and in Akkadian se. The 
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Mongolic is is, and sa-sa, means to sow,’ as does the Aryan sa ; 
the meaning of the root may perhaps be clear to those who 
have heard the hissing sound which is produced by the 
scattering of seed. It is almost impossible to suppose that the 
word can be a loan from any particular language, and its wide 
distribution seems to argue a very great antiquity for some 
form of rude agriculture. This view is also supported by the 
appearance of the root Kar, ‘to enclose’ in all Asiatic speech, 
The English aere finds its equivalent in the Akkadian agar for 
‘ field, which is the Turkic akyer, the Finnic aker, the Greek 
agros, and Sanskrit agra. In Egyptian we find har, ‘a field,” 
and in Semitic languages (as in Greek) car for ‘ pasture.’ 

The oldest word for a habitation appears to have been ab or 
bu. Both forms occur in Egyptian, and in Akkadian we have 
ab, ‘house,’ which is the Turkic oba. In Sanskrit, bhu means 
not only ‘to be’ but also ‘to build,’ whence bha-vana, ‘a 
house,’ and the origin would therefore seem to be from the 
root bhu, ‘ to exist, as meaning the place where a man dwelt 
or lived. In Hebrew we have bua, ‘ to enter into a house,’ from 
which perhaps beth, ‘house,’ is really derived. There are 
several other verbs meaning ‘to enclose, from which widely 
distributed terms for dwellings have arisen, and it is to be 
noted that the secondary verb dag, ‘to cover,’ or ‘roof, is com- 
mon to Aryan, Semitic, and Mongol speech. 

Some indications also exist to shew the very early know- 
ledge of pottery, and of rude sewing; and in the early lake 
dwellings, the dolmen tombs, and similar remains of prehistoric 
ages, we find both rude pottery, and the rude joining of skins 
and stuffs to be common. The verb tok, meaning ‘to mould,’ 
may be compared with the Akkadian tag, ‘to make,’ the 
Egyptian takh, ‘to beat,’ the Aryan dhigh, ‘to mould,’ the 
Hebrew tavakh, ‘to daub,’ and the Turkic tog, ‘to smooth.’ 
The Aryan su, ‘to sew,’ compares with the Finnic sovo, ‘to 
weave,’ and with the Semitic sawa, ‘to join;’ and the Aryan 
root wab, ‘to weave,’ or ap, ‘to join, ‘to bind, recalls the 
Hebrew aub, ‘to wrap,’ the Turkic ip, ‘to bind, the Chinese 
ipi, ‘ clothes,’ and the Egyptian ab-ti, ‘ to spin.’ 

How early the discovery of fire was made we may perhaps 
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judge from the root pah, ‘ to cook,’ which is recognisable in the 
Egyptian pes, Aryan pak, Hebrew aphah, and Turkic bis, ‘ to 
cook’: few indeed are the savage races which know not how 
to make fire, by rubbing sticks or by the fire drill; and, as we 
have already seen, the common words for fire appear to be 
widely distributed over all the various families of Asiatic 
speech. The vicinity of the Caspian, which was known to the 
Persians as the ‘land of fire,” and of Caucasus, which is intim- 
ately connected in Greek legends with Prometheus, the inven- 
tor of fire, are not improbable regions for the first discovery of 
fire. The Caspian itself often blazes with the burning rock 
oil on its surface: the Parsee still comes from afar to wor- 
ship the holy fire of this region of petroleum ; and this rock oil 
was as well known to Herodotus and to Darius, as to the 
Russians of our own time. (See Herod. vi. 119.) 

As regards the social relations, it is well known that the old 
words Pa and Ma, for ‘father’ and ‘ mother,’ are widely used, 
being either children’s terms, or coming from the roots which 
signify ‘to generate’ and ‘to make.’ The words for brother, 
sister, son and daughter, are on the other hand very various, 
though, as already noticed, there is a very ancient and widely- 
used word pu for ‘ child,’ from which the Semitic ben, known 
also in Egyptian and in Berber speech, may be an offshoot. 

It remains to consider the words which are connected with 
climate and with the course of time. There is an ancient root 
kar or kal, from which many words for cold are taken. The 
Turkic kar, and the Aryan gal, have the same meaning: the 
Semitic sheleg, ‘snow,’ compares with the Aryan snigh, ‘snow,’ 
and the Semitic barad, ‘ cold, ‘frost,’ with the Aryan prus, ‘ to 
freeze.’ As regards time, the word for the moon (Egyptian, 
aah, Akkadian, ai, Turkic ai) comes from the root ‘ to be bright,’ 
but words for the sun are innumerable. From the root sar or 
sal come words for time, such as the Turkic sal, ‘year,’ the 
Zend sare-da, ‘ year,’ and the Semitic sar,‘a cycle.’ It is well 
known that the earliest year of ancient races was lunar 
(amongst Semitic tribes, Aryans, Akkadians, and Egyptians 
alike), and that the year was originally divided into three sea- 
sons among all these various peoples. It is not necessary, or 
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indeed possible, to suppose that such a system was borrowed 
by any one of these races from another. 

The evidence of language must not be pressed too far, and 
the possibilities of loans or of independent origins for words 
must always be kept in sight. Yet this evidence is so abundant, 
and of such varied kinds, that it can hardly be doubted that the 
Asiatic languages, like the Asiatic races, had a common origin, 
and that the Asiatics had advanced to some rude condi- 
tions of social life before the separation of the original stock. 
Not only did man then possess intelligent speech, but he had 
already named the animals with which he was familiar, he 
already had stone implements, and sowed seed, and pastured 
cattle, he had already, perhaps, learned to make rude pottery, 
aud to roof his hut or tent: he had some conception of the 
seasons, and some idea of spirits not incarnate. He had, in 
short, reached that stage of progress which various scholars 
have independently established, as representing the earliest 
known social condition of each of the great stocks. Like the 
Bushman, he may already have learned to draw, and, indeed, 
the prehistoric representations of the mammoth and the bison, 
of fish and deer, found in European caves, shew how very early 
such presentments of animal forms were attempted, agreeing 
with the wide distribution of the root sar or sor, with the 
meaning of scratching, drawing and writing, and with the fact 
that so many primitive emblems are common to the Akkadian, 
the Egyptian, the Hittite, and the Chinese systems of hiero- 
glyphic writing. But as yet man knew neither weapons nor 
metals, had neither named colours, nor attempted to count 
beyond two or three; and civilisations grew up on the 
Euphrates, the Volga, and the Nile, which were distinct and 
native. 

If we would further inquire as to the centre from which the 
ancient Asiatic stocks divided off, the evidence of language 
would seem to point to a temperate region, where cold and 
snow were not unknown, and yet where the lion probably 
existed, and perhaps the camel; where the ass had been tamed, 
and pasture for flocks existed. This region also was no doubt 
central, for it is well determined that Eastern Asia was peopled 
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from the West, and Europe from the East, while the great 
civilisations all arose not far from the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean. The healthy highlands of Armenia present 
the required climate and the required fauna, in a combination 
which it would be difficult to find elsewhere, and in a central 
situation, having the Aryan cradle on the Volga to the north, 
the Semitic home on the southern Euphrates to the south, and 
the Mongol centre near the Caspian to the east. It is in this 
region, perhaps (to which the traditions of so many races point), 
that the home of primitive man may hereafter be found when 
the exploration of caves and prehistoric dwellings is carried 
beyond the present narrow limits of Western Europe. Already 
it is known that lake dwellings exist in this region, like those 
of northern Italy, or those which Herodotus described in 
Thrace. Already it is certain that the Akkadians and the 
Hittites pushed south and west from Armenia, and that some 
of the most Archaic Aryan customs are to be discovered among 
the Iron or Ossetes of the Caucasus. The racial character and 
physical type of the Egyptians is Asiatic rather than African, 
and their language is closely connected with the speech of the 
southern or Semitic family of Asiatic man. 

How early the great separation occurred we have nothing 
to tellus. The races and their languages and civilizations 
were already distinct and somewhat advanced about 2500 or 
3000 B.c., and according to some scholars even a thousand 
years earlier; but in an illiterate age these changes may have 
been wrought with startling rapidity. Among the Caffres the 
change of dialects is so rapid that in the third or fourth 
generation an isolated family becomes unable to understand 
the parent speech. All the variations of European language, 
as is now shewn by those who have discarded the old genea- 
logical theory in favour of the more reasonable supposition of 
the development of many contemporary dialects, may have 
been wrought out in less than five thousand years, and were 
especially rapid before the art of writing became known. The 
Egyptians and the Mongols seem to have been the first to 
learn to write, and their languages have been the slowest to 
change: the innumerable dialects of China seem all to have 

XX. 24 
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arisen withiu the last three thousand years, and the identity of 
the common roots of speech over the wide area of Asia and 
Europe is in favour of a short rather than of a long period of 
development. But these are questions concerning which 
science at present gives only uncertain indications, though 
such as they are these point to the natural origin of all human 
speech ; to the common ancestry of all Asiatic, and perhaps of 
all other human families of mankind; and to a common home 
in the temperate regions of Western Asia. 
C. R. CoNDER. 








Art. VIIL—THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL HISTORY OF 
EUROPE. 


Third Lecture. 


E have not much material of very early dates from 

Russia; the earliest probably comes from the kitchen- 

middens on the Baltic, whence some very short and broad 
skulls are reported to have been gotten. 

Thus we have in Russia something like the same difficulty 
that we have in the west. Long heads—long and very narrow— 
may have prevailed; but short ones did occur, and were not 
merely the product of rickets or hydrocephalus, but indicate 
the existence of a brachykephalic race or race element. 
Almost all parts of Russia abound with kurgans or tumuli of 
different kinds, mostly sepulchral. Of these probably the 
oldest are in the south, and are supposed to belong to the 
Scythian period. The few skulls got from them are mostly 
long, but in the rich barrow-tomb of a Scythian king, described 
by Von Baer, the heads which he took to belong to the ruling 
race yielded an average index of 81. The philological 
evidence is thought to point rather to the Iranian affinity of 
the Scythians; but the evidence of these skulls, and that 
given by Hippocrates as to their physique, in conjunction with 
their character and history, make me think that they were 
Turanian. And I must plead guilty to the heresy, in spite of 
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Professor Rhys, of believing the Kimmerians, the sons of 
Gomer, to have been either Kelts or Gauls, not unrelated to 
the Kymri of Wales and to our own Strath-clyde Welshmen. 

The growth of the broad-headed element is shown in the 
following table by Bogdanof; it relates to the Government of 
Kiev: — 


Dolicho. Meso. Brachy. 
Scytho-Sarmatian Period, - 6 1 1 
Early Slavish Period, - - 9 2 7 
9th to 18th Century, - - 10 6 6 


Here the early population, which may have been Finnish, 
Germanic, Lithuanian, Sarmatic,—who can tell ?—is replaced 
by the Slavs with their moderately broad heads; but once 
established, the Slavish type does not seem to have varied 
much, ‘The anthropological history of Russia, from, say A.D. 
4 or 500 up to 1200, may be summed up thus: 1. Emigration 
or vanishing of Germanic and Sarmatic tribes, Goths, Alans, 
perhaps Rhoxalani. 2. Spread of the Slavs from their old 
centre, supposed to have been Poland, Galicia, Volhynia, over 
all western, central, and north-western Russia, destroying or 
rather incorporating the numerous Finnish tribes who were 
their predecessors, or in some instances pushing them out of 
their old seats ; whence, 3rd, Migration of some of the Finns 
towards the west, those of the Tavastian section, whose 
modern descendants are mostly fair and with moderate 
breadth-indices, moving into Finland to mix with the Swedes, 
or into Esthonia, whence they expelled the Letts, a Lithuanic, 
Aryan people—those of the Karelian division, generally darker 
in hair, and broader in head, also moving westwards, but in 
the rear of their brethren. 

Nothing is more calculated to throw doubt on the extremely 
high valuation of skull-breadth as an indication of race, than 
the phenomena of that kind in the Finnish tribes. For there 
is a certain amount of general physical resemblance among 
them all: it is not merely that their languages are related ; 
yet nevertheless they vary extremely in index of breadth ; 
thus the Lapps stand at about 84:7, (Hallsten says 86-5, Von 
der Horck, 86-5), the Chuds at 83:3, the Finns of Karelia about 
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82, of Tavastland 80,* which is also that of some skulls from 
ancient Kurgans at Saivatapala; the Esths stand about 78, 
the Liefs, their nearest kindred, the same, the Vesses and Vots 
80, according to Mainow, but Iwanowski makes the heads of 
the latter rather longer. The same kind of facts are encoun- 
tered among the Oriental Finns, but the details of these may 
as well be deferred until after the consideration of the great 
Tartar invasion, which complicated the anthropology of 
eastern Russia considerably. The facial physiognomy seems 
to be more characteristic than the cranial. The skull usually 
gives the impression of squareness, whether viewed from 
above or from behind, but in some tribes, and particularly in 
the Bulgarians, it may be styled cylindrical. The face is 
broad in proportion to its length, from the development of the 
cheekbones; the brows level and but little prominent, the 
orbital openings wide and low, the eyes narrow and often a 
little obliquely set, the nose straight or hollow and prominent 
at the tip if anywhere. These points seem to be common to 
most if not all of the Finnish or Ugrian tribes; they appear, 
for example, in the Mordwins, and not unfrequently in the 
Bulgarians, though these last are much mixed with Turkish 
as well as still more largely with Slavic blood. 

Coloration varies in all these tribes. In the Esthonians 
proper the hair is said to be generally yellow, or yellowish 
brown, and straight; this is a race-character. The tempera- 
ment seems to be a mixture of the lymphatic and melan- 
cholic; Von Baer remarks that some are truly melancholic, 
and that these are apt to have black hair; they are said, 
accordingly, to be patient, slow to anger, self-restrained, but 
persevering, and formidable when once roused. All this again 
seems to be common to almost all the Ugrian race. 

The Merians, who of all the greater Ugrian tribes we know, 
were earliest and most completely Russianized, though I have 
little doubt that others had disappeared so early that their 
very names had been lost—the Merians who inhabited the 
central provinces around Moscow have been minutely studied 





* See Gustav Retzius as to the Finlanders. 
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as to their ethnology, their arts and modes of life, by Count 
Uvarof, who opened an immense number of their sepulchral 
barrows or kurgans. Their name is not mentioned in history 
later than A.D. 907, and doubtless they were already by that 
time much mixed with Russians. Many localities retain the 
names they gave, much, let us say, as localities in Aberdeen- 
shire or Fife retain their old Keltic names; this permanence of 
names is more likely to occur where the relations between the 
waxing and the waning race have been friendly on the whole, 
as was probably the case between the Merians and the 
Russians. For though the Merians were tall and strong (their 
stature was from 5ft. 6in. to 5ft. 10in.), they were a pacific 
people, and though their civilization was by no means of low 
type, they were poor. They had ornaments of bronze and silver, 
however, and seem to have acquired pearl, silk and fine cloth 
by trade with the Arabs and Bulgarians. The rite of Sutti, 
which Ibn Foslan, who travelled among them in 921, and saw 
the obsequies of a prince, has described, may have belonged 
to them as well as to the Slavs. 

As they were taller than the modern population, so were 
they longer-headed, with an index of breadth varying a good 
deal, from 65 upwards, but averaging perhaps 73 or 74, which 
is less than that of any existing Finnish tribe. Their hair was 
rather dark than light brown, if we may trust to the colour of 
such as is found in the graves. 

Further north also the process of Russification was 
always going on. The populations of Novgorod and 
Pskov, energized by a cross of Swedish blood through 
the Varangians, spread their colonies among the Finns 
of the north as far as Archangel and the Petchora. 
Howorth thinks the Votiaks or Vod were pushed by them 
eastwards to their present seats in Viatka, much as the Esths 
were driven westward (the Letts to this day call the Esths 
‘Iggauns, ‘the expelled ones’).* The suggestion that the 
Vods were the Budini, (Vodini) of the Greeks seems inevitable. 





* It is said, however, that the Novgorodians found the Votiaks in Viatka 
in the 12th century. 
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For the Budini were noted for their red hair, and the modern 
Votiaks are among the reddest or most rufous of men; they 
are commonly said to be all redhaired, but Malijew’s figures 
do not bear out this extreme statement. He gives the follow- 
ing percentages—red hair 11, flaxen 7, light brown 15, brown 
29, dark brown 32, black 2, grey 4. But no less than 47 had 
red beards. They have rather’ broad heads (79°8), are rather 
short and thick set (5ft. 44in.), their eyes are oftener blue or 
grey than brown. On the whole, except for the comparative 
deficiency of black hair among them, their colours are not 
very unlike those of the people of Athol and Mar, where red 
hair is more abundant than in any other part of Britain. 

The Votiaks are not far behind in civilization. They are 
said to have learned much from the Tartars, but not to have 
mixed blood with them, though these same irrepressible 
invaders penetrated even beyond them, to their kindred tribe, 
the Voguls in the Ural mountains. 

The dreadful energy and persistence of these Mongols in 
their two great invasions of Russia in 1237 and 1239, is as im- 
pressive as their atrocious cruelty and destructiveness. Of all 
the settled portions of the country only Novgorod and the 
north-west escaped, owing to a sudden thaw rendering the 
previously frozen ground absolutely impracticable. City after 
city was taken, sacked, burned, and its inhabitants mas- 
sacred; to submit was usually death, to attempt resistance 
was worse. Reading the story in the pages of Howorth 
or Karamsin, one compares it with that of Khorassan, which 
was the richest and most civilized province of Western 
Asia before the Mongols entered it, but which they left a 
desolate wilderness, a condition from which it has never re- 
covered, But one may better compare the ravages of the 
Mongols in Russia to those of the Danes in Britain. Though 
the latter were less destructive, they achieved their success 
owing very much to the same causes, the greater hardihood of 
their men, their superiority in weapons and generalship, the 
subjection of the victims to an emasculating form of religion, 
and (this was more marked in Russia) the disuse of arms by 
the inferior classes. If the Scotch had lagged behind in civi- 
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lization, such as civilization was at the period of our Danish 
invasions, they were perhaps on that very account better 
able to resist a barbarian invader than were the Saxon 
English. To show how great was the fear of the Tartars 
even in remote countries, we may quote Gibbon, cited by 
Howorth, who says that through fear of them the fisher- 
men of Sweden and Frisia failed, in 1238, to attend the 
herring fishery on the British coast; and that from this cause 
herrings were dear. 

It was not only the Slavic inhabitants of Russia that were 
swept with the besom of destruction. Bolgari, the old com- 
mercial mart of Eastern Russia, the metropolis of Old Bulgaria, 
the region whence had issued both the Magyars.and the Bul- 
gars of the Danube, was utterly destroyed. The people there- 
about had probably been a mixture of the two Finnish types 
already spoken of, of which the one is represented by the 
Esthonians, the other, darker and with broader head, by the 
Tchuds; but ancient ‘skulls have been little sought for there. 
The remnants of the earlier Turkish races in the south were 
partly incorporated: others, as the Khomans, fled westwards, 
and were received in Hungary, where their descendants still 
remain, but do not exhibit their ancient Turkish breadth of 
head: the cause of the change was probably their long sojourn 
in Little Russia, where the prehistoric population, from the 
time of the Scythians, had been mainly long-headed, and may 
have been incorporated. 

The Mongols were of course but a minority, and a rather 
small minority, in the great Golden Horde, the majority of 
which was composed of the debris of various Turkish tribes, 
more or less mixed with those of conquered nations, Persians, 
Circassians, Alans, and so forth, There was at least one Eng- 
lishman in Batu Khan’s army. The Mongol and Turkish types 
are well known, and were probably originally identical or 
nearly so; but the Turks, lying to the west of the Mongols, 
came earlier into contact with the Iranian nations, and by 
mixture with them beautified their own type. The original, 
one, which may be called Turanian, though some anthropolo- 
gists look on it as an infantine form arrested, is free from most 
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of the points to which Schaafhausen objects as primitive or 
savage; it is large and capacious, without large frontal sinuses 
or protuberant occiput or projecting jaws. As a rule, no doubt 
these people are of low intellectual power; but some of their 
early monarchs were able men. There are curious legends 
about the origin of Jinghiz Khan’s family from a supernatural 
ancestor, who is represented as fair and blue-eyed ; but whether 
this is an astronomical myth, or whether it points to early ad- 
mixture of the ruling stock with a higher race, 1 will not 
hazard an opinion. 

The moral qualities of the Mongols are thus summed up by 
a Persian writer, and could not be better adapted for savage 
and irregular warfare. ‘They have,’ says Vassaf, ‘the cour- 
age of lions, the endurance of dogs, the prudence of cranes, the 
cunning of foxes, the farsightedness of ravens, the rapacity of 
wolves, the keenness for fighting of cocks, the tenderness for 
their offspring of hens (here is one redeeming feature), the wili- 
ness of cats in approaching, and the impetuosity of boars in 
overthrowing their prey.’ 

During the decline of the power of the Golden Horde, and 
after its adherents had been broken up into the three Khanates 
of the Crimea, of the Nogays and of Kasan, their incursions 
continued exceedingly destructive. They are even said to have 
carried off, when they sacked Moscow in 1571, no less than 
800,000 captives—a great exaggeration doubtless, but not 
without some foundation. Great numbers of these must have 
perished on the journey, but on the whole the Slav element 
in the south and on the Volga must have been increased in this 
way ; but it is not so clear how it came to pass that the Tartar 
element was largely imported into Great Russia or Muscovy, 
which however, we shall see, was certainly the case. 

Since the capture of Kazan and the reduction of the Crimea 
to a Russian province, only one striking anthropographical 
change has occurred, viz., the emigration en masse of the Kal- 
muks from the steppes of the Lower Volga into the Chinese 
empire. By this event, the pure Mongol element in Europe 
was reduced to small dimensions, and it is said that those 
who remain have no tendency to increase in numbers. 
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The modern population of Russia proper is in overwhelming 
majority Slav, and mostly falls under the great divisions of 
Great, Little, and White Russians—the Little Russians occupy- 
ing the regions east and west of the Lower Dnieper, the White 
Russians the Middle Dnieper and Upper Dwina, the Great 
Russians the whole north and east; but while the area of the 
two smaller divisions is uninterrupted, that of the larger is 
broken, especially in the east, by the territories of a number 
of Finnish and Turkish tribes. And the Muscovites themselves 
must be looked upon asa people who, however pure Slavs 
they may have been at their starting points, have in the course 
of their rapid expansion included and assimilated large alien 
populations similar or identical with those which still remain 
recognizable, a people, too, whose purity of type must have 
diminished pari passu with their advance, just as the purity of 
the Saxo-Frisic type in Wessex gradually and visibly lessens 
as one travels westward from Hampshire or Berkshire, or that 
of the Anglian type from Berwickshire towards Linlithgow. 

The Tartar element in the very purest Great Russians is not 
a negligible quantity. Several of the names for money, as 
altun, kopek, several of those for measures of capacity or 
weight, as arshin, kile, aghash, the name of their national 
drink, kwas, the names of some court officials, the use of the 
word ‘Christian’ as a somewhat contemptuous term for the 
lower classes, and many characteristics in their habits and 
nfanners, are Tartar. All these points, it is true, do not prove 
anything beyond intercourse ; but Von Hammer gives a list of 
122 Russian families of known Tartar origin. ‘ Among these,’ 
says Howorth, ‘ are some of the best known in Russian history.’ 
I may quote Glinski, Godunof, Golovin, Dashkof, Narishkin, 
Opraxin, Rostopchin, Turgenef, Uvarof, the last the name ot 
the nobleman to whom we owe so much in Merian archezology. 
To the Merians, by the way, the Russians are thought to owe 
the so-called Russian bath. Bogdanof thinks that the Mor- 
dwins, one of the brachykephalic Finnish tribes, whose remains 
seem to occur in ancient kurgans, may also have contributed 
to the formation of the Muscovite type. The portraits of 
modern Mordwins which he publishes might easily be paral- 
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leled in this country, and confirm my belief in the presence in 
these islands, and particularly in Scotland, of an ancient Fin- 
nish element of population. 

Be these things as they may, there is sufficient evidence to 
the existence of a fairly well-defined and permanent Great- 
Russian type of man. As to its stability, Taranetzky says 
that, having carefully examined the ancient Slavish skulls 
disinterred in Novgorod by Von Wolkenstein, (which date 
from the tenth or eleventh century), he is unable to find the 
least difference between them and those of the present genera- 
tion, whether in the measurements or the general contour and 
aspect. The hair, too, seems to have been of the prevalent 
modern colour, a rather darkish brown. 

Taking as a basis the very careful and laborious memoir of 
Taranetzky, one might say that, in the portion of the 
country which he deals with, the Great-Russian type was 
perhaps purest in the governments of Twer, Pskov, and Nov- 
gorod, rather less so in those of Kostroma and Varoslav, of 
Olonetz and Vologda and St. Petersburg, and least of all in 
the most remote, Archangel. The stature is rather short : cal- 
culating from Anuchin statistics, I should say 1650 millimeters 
or 5 feet 5 inches in the adult man. The eyes are small and 
grey, or sometimes dark; the hair varies through different 
shades of brown. The skull is fairly capacious, broad (about 
81), of good height (about 76), flattened at back and often at 
the top, and on the whole of form between an ellipse and an 
oblong (which Itake to be what Taranetzky and Bogdanof mean 
by ‘ biscuit-formed’). This is the Sarmatic form of Von Hél- 
der, and most of the Russians I have seen have exhibited it. 
It accords well with the somewhat square and massive frame. 
The frontal sinuses are little developed ; the nose is broad and 
often rather flat; the face not so broad in the pure type as 
where the Finnish element is strong, but with the same oblong 
compactness as the skull. 

The Little-Russians (Malorussians), every one agrees, are 
different from the Muscovites in physical and moral character- 
istics. Inhabiting a much richer soil, they are conspicuously 
taller than their northern kindred, whose struggle for life is 
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often very hard. ‘Brunette with black eyes and an oily skin,’ 
says Barchewitz, ‘fond of greasy feeding and of music.’ Their 
country has been the camping-ground of so many and so 
diverse nations and races, that it would be useless to discuss 
the derivation of their types, which are probably numerous. 
The White Russians border on the Lithuanians and Poles, and 
have probably mixed with both, and perhaps the blond ele- 
ment in them has thus been strengthened; but they inhabit 
the very swampy country about the Dnieper, the Prypek, and 
the Beresina, a country where it is said that everything—the 
vegetation, the cattle, the birds—take on a colourless or pale 
hue, and where, accordingly, Poesche and his followers con- 
ceive that the blond type must have originated. 

This speculation, and the closer relation of the Lithuanic 
language to the Sanskrit than that of any other European 
tongue, which seems pretty well established, make it extremely 
desirable, on scientific grounds, that both the Lithuanians and 
the White Russians should be visited in their own country, and 
their physical type and archeology investigated by some com- 
petent authority. I am happy to say that one of the most 
competent men in Europe, Professor Virchow, has undertaken 
the task, and I believe he is even now engaged therein. At 
present we really know less of the Lithuanians, so far as these 
matters are concerned, than of many a small tribe 10,000 miles 
away. * 

The Letts, it is true, who are the nearest kindred of the 
Lithuanians, are not quite so unknown. They are a mesoke- 
phalic people, that is, their skulls yield a breadth-index of 78. 
They are of good stature, and of fair complexion, with blue or 
blue-gray eyes, and flaxen or brown hair, soft and wavy. The’ 
old Prussians, of whom a few skulls, belonging, it would seem, 
to the long Germanic or graverow form, have been measured, 
were another branch of this stock; their descendants are still 
long-headed, but apparently less so than the ancients. These 
people have undoubtedly been long in contact with the Finns 





* Virchow’s investigation seems, unfortunately, to have stopped at the 
Prussian frontier. His results, so far as published, are not conclusive. 
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on the north-east, as well as with the Scandio-Germanic 
people who dwelt in Livonia, Esthonia, and Finnland, before 
the westward movement of the Finns. 

I have yet to speak briefly of most of the non-Aryan tribes 
of eastern and south-eastern Russia. The Votiaks and Voguls 
have already been mentioned. Excluding, then, the Russians, 
the race elements are, first, the Ugrians or Finns, who, not- 
withstanding the general resemblance already spoken of, vary 
considerably both as between tribe and tribe, and within the 
limits of the tribe, in form of head, and still more in colour of 
the hair and eyes, probably by reason of ancient and partial 
crossing of blood with Asiatics; and second, the Turks, in 
some cases crossed with Mongolic blood. The invaders are 
probably more mixed, on the whole, than the invaded, to 
judge from the cephalic index. 

Thus the Cheremisses have a stature of 5 ft. 3:7 inches, and 
a breadth-index of 76°8, and are, in great proportion, blond ; 
they are the remains of a spirited and once formidable people, 
who still sacrifice in secret in consecrated woods. The 
Chuvashes, more Tartarized in blood and language, are a little 
broader in head ; some think them to be Turks Finnized rather 
than the reverse, but it is more probable that they are the re- 
mains of the old Bulgarians. 

The Mordwins in two divisions, the Mokshas and the Ertsas, 
belong to the broad-headed division of the Finns, and, on the 
whole, incline to be dark. Their index is variously reckoned, 
but is well beyond 80. 

The Tartars of Kassimov, in Riazan, who are Moslems, do 
not now mix with their neighbours, but we may conclude that 
they once did so, for their index of breadth is but 81, and but 
15 of 20 had black hair. The Tartars of Kasan, who dwell 
where once the Bulgarians may have dwelt, and who must 
have mixed largely with captives from the surrounding tribes, 
have an index of only 79:2, less than that of the Russians. 


We come now to the Bashkirs, the Metcheriaks, and the 
Teptiars, all undeniable mongrels; they are Finnish tribes 
which have been so infiltrated with Turk blood that they are 
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now more Turk than Finn, and more Tartar than the Tartars 
themselves. The Bashkirs are tall, strong, and dark-haired, 
with but few exceptions; they seem to exhibit a variety of 
types, the result probably of comparatively recent crossings. 
Some have the round, large, low heads of the Mongols, others 
the round, high head, and large, coarse aquiline nose of the 
high Turkish or Turcoman type; others, again, according to 
photographs I have seen, exhibit the comparatively prominent 
occiput, cylindrical head, and retroussé nose of the Bulgarians. 
Accordingly, some report their breadth-index at 79, more at 
81 or 82, Ujfalvy as high as 84. 

The Metsheriaks were undoubted Finns from the Metchera, 
west of the Volga; the Turkish cross has improved their 
physique, and they are very fine large men, with the dark 
complexion and round heads of the Turks. 

Further south the Nogays and the remainder of the Kal- 
muks retain their original Central Asiatic types; the latter, as 
Metchnikof points out, exhibiting, in their large round heads, 
short, thick noses, large outstanding ears, short chins, and legs 
short in comparison to the trunk, the proportions which Quete- 
let assigns to the children of the highest or so-called Caucasian 
type of men. To these points he adds the peculiarity of the 
Mongolian eye (which frequently occurs as a juvenile condi- 
tion in Western Europe), and the late appearance of the 
beard. 

But the Tartars of the Southern Crimea are a different people. 
They are settled agricultural folk, but there is no good reason for 
ascribing any change in their features to that fact.* They appear 
to have absorbed the remains of the Greeks of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, and, what is to us still more interesting, those of the 
Tetraxite Goths, who are known to have existed hereabout as 
a distinct tribe as late as the 16th century. Busbequius saw 
one of these people then, who, he says, had the appearance of 
a Fleming. And I have myself seen, mixing with men whose 
eyes and complexion betrayed the Mongoloid strain, Tartars 





“The sedentary Bashkirs are said to be more Mongoloid in physique 
than their nomad kindred. 
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whose eyes, hair, complexion, and features would have passed 
muster among ourselves, It had for mea kind of pathetic 
interest to look at these men, to recognise their kindly blood, 
to see in them the descendants of the companions of Kniva 
and of Hermanric, to kuow that the nationality they once 
belonged to had passed away and been forgotten, and that 
to which they now adhered was in progress to the like 
extinction. 

Of the quarternary and even of the neolithic populations of 
the Balkan peninsula, so far as I am aware, nothing whatever 
is known. The earliest period of which we really seem to know 
anything is that of the Mycenzan civilization, the era of bronze 
and gold and of Cyclopean constructions. I am glad to see 
that Professor Sayce is declaring in favour of the view which 
connects this intimately with Egypt. Evidently Greece was 
a meeting ground of several races. The northern portions 
of the peninsula were in the possession of two of these, the 
Illyrian and the Thracian, both reputed Arian, though in the 
case of the former the claim is doubtful : it is not so long since 
the philologists admitted it: and I do not think the Albanian 
language, the modern representative of the Illyrian, has even 
yet been thoroughly analysed. Galen speaks of the Thracians 
as a fair race: I do not think much, however, of such state- 
ments, when used, as he used them, to support a theory. It 
would be convenient to believe that the Illyrians were short- 
headed and swarthy, but I know of no evidence from ancient 
sources on these points. Fligier would deduce most of the old 
Greek nomenclature from either Myrian or Thracian etymolo- 
gies, but that there was an early stratum in the country of 
people who spoke a Turanian tongue, as argued for by Hyde 
Clark, I entertain little doubt, and all the less since the iden- 
tification of the Hittite physiognomy has, coupled with other 
lines of argument, proved the early presence of Turanians in 
Asia Minor. 

That the Hellenes proper were a race of the type we most 
of us call the long-headed Aryan, there seems no doubt. Nicol- 
lucci found an index of 75°8 in 26 ancient Greeks. The skulls 
that have come down to us from the classical period are gener- 
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ally long, rather narrow and high; and blond coloration was 
common and admired among the Greeks, at all events in the 
early historical period. You will remember that almost all of 
Homer’s heroes were xanthous—blond or chestnut haired— 
Minerva was grey-eyed, but Juno ‘foams’ ox-eyed—probably 
with dark as well as large eyes. The earlier subject races, 
Pelasgic or what not, may have been dark—Hector was dark- 
haired. The doctrine of the temperaments, taken with the 
physical traits attributed to each of them, indicates that there 
was much variety of colours among the Greeks of the classic 
period. . 

The Hellenic race was very prolific in its palmy days, but 
like all military and exclusive castes it dwindled after a time: 
the true Spartans, for example, seem to have become almost 
extinct. Two natives of Sparta, whom I once had an oppor- 
tunity of examining, might have belonged to some primitive 
Turanian race. 

The history of the Peninsula, in relation to ethnology, is not 
very complicated. The Kelts in the north disappeared early: 
some think the northern Croats, who are not so tall or so dark 
as the southern Croats, are merely Kelts Slavonized, while the 
Southerners are Illyrians. The Thracians lost their nationality 
and language, and accepted the Latin; the Illyrians, at least 
the southern portion of them, holding a poorer, more moun- 
tainous and difficult country, succeeded in retaining their 
tongue, of which the Skipetar (Albanian), is the modern repre- 
sentative. The Latin occupancy probably scarcely affected 
the blood: the Gothic was transient; but the Slavonic was 
extensive and permanent, influencing more or less the whole 
country down to Cape Matapan, and changing the language 
of more than half of it. In the people of Servia and Bosnia I 
think the Slav element really preponderates; they are taller 
and finer men than the Russians, but have the same make of 
body and often of countenance; and a great many of them have 
light brown hairand answer to Procopius’s often-quoted descrip- 
tion of their forefathers, In the Bulgarians the Finnish or Ugrian 
element is strong, and there is much Turkish blood, some per- 
haps brought in with the Ugrian, some, especially in Eastern 
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Bulgaria, by the Ottomans: the Slavs succeeded in giving the 
language, perhaps more owing to the prestige of religion there- 
with connected, than to their actual superiority in number; but 
the ‘dour,’ sturdy national character is rather Finn than Slav. 
As to the skull-form, Kopernitsky says it is neither one nor 
other; but he had probably in his mind the Finns of Tavastian 
Finnland. The form is long, rather narrow, cylindrical, with 
very regular curves and absence of frontal or parietal bosses. 
The forehead is remarkably recedent, and the face progna- 
thous, the cheekbones not particularly wide. This must surely 
be the true Bulgar type, for it is neither Slavish nor Turkish, 
nor have we any reason to think it old Thracian. To my eye 
it resembles that of the Cheremisses. Both Slavish and Turkish 
types do, however, occur, mixed with the one described; in 
what proportions we do not yet know. 

The Thracians, once thought most populous of nations, 
cannot of course be extinct. Their debris are to be found 
among the Roumans or Vlachs. Whether the Transdanubian 
Roumans, who appear to be on the way to become a consider- 
able nation, have a Thracian nucleus or substratum, or a 
Dacian one; whether, that is, they are descendants of Trajan’s 
colonists and Romanized Dacians, who remained in the Trans- 
sylvanian mountains when Aurelian recalled their fellows 
across the Danube, or whether, as Fligier and others think, 
they were Romanized Thracians, who in some time of disturb- 
ance, long after Aurelian’s day, migrated northwards across 
the Danube into some vacant tract in Transsylvania, or per- 
haps were transported thither by the Avars,—matters little 
ethnologically ; the Dacians and the Thracians were near kin- 
dred. They are probably a good deal mixed in blood, 
especially with their Slavonic neighbours ; their complexion is 
usually dark, though there are a good many blond Roumans 
in the Bukowina; their heads are broad (82°8, Weisbach) and 
of good height, and rounded; their faces broad, but well 
featured, with nothing of the prognathism of the Bulgarians. 

But there are other Roumans in the far south, perhaps of 
greater interest, though comparatively few in number. They 
are called Roumans, Vlachs, Zinzars; they are mostly shep- 
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herds and herdsmen, who wander along and across the ridges 
and elevated mountain valleys of Pindus, and towards Par- 
nassus and (Eta. Remote and secluded, they have been little 
studied ; but they must be the descendants of the old Roman 
provincials, perhaps of Macedonian or Thracian blood. They 
are described as having sharply drawn features and long 
shaggy fair hair. 

And in the recesses of Mount Rhodope, between the Hebrus, 
the Strymon and the sea, among the Pomaks or nominally 
Moslem Bulgarians, has been preserved an oral literature of 
great interest, in the ballad form, and containing sundry 
words which appear to be Aryan but not Slavonic, and may 
very well be Thracian. These ballads have for subjects, 
Alexander the Great, and Philip, and contain allusions to 
Orpheus, and to other personages who may be referred to 
Greek mythology. A controversy like that about Ossian arose 
about these poems; but I believe their genuineness is now 
allowed. We must suppose therefore that we have in the 
Rhodope the remains of Thracians who were still un-Roman- 
ized in speech when the Slavs and Bulgarians overran the 
land. It may be noted that the heroes in these poems are 
always described as fair-haired, but Fligier says this epithet 
could not be applied to the present generation in Rhodope. 

Here are fine opportunities for any enterprizing Englishman 
with money and a taste for travel and adventure, and with 
sufficient brains to be able to pick up a language. But alas! 
such men usually seem to care for nothing but ‘ killing some- 
thing.’ Men of the type of Campbell of Islay are wanted ; but 
alas! men so gifted and so disposed are few. 

The Albanians, the modern representatives of the Illyrians, 
are men of good stature, with long faces and prominent, often 
pointed noses; their heads are remarkably short and broad, 
with the greatest breadth placed far back. The first skull 
ever obtained for measurement yielded to Virchow an index 
of 91:5, and a small series of 3 from Scutari gave to Zampa 
one of 89:°5—extraordinary figures. Their colour varies in 
tribes and in individuals, but I think the most characteristic speci- 
mens have mostly lank black hair, lighter colours being due to 

xX. 25 
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Slavic or Greek admixture. The people to the north of them, 
the Morlachs, or Black Wallachs, in Dalmatia and Montenegro, 
and the Herzegovina, are of an Illyro-Slavic cross; they are 
a tall dark race. ‘The wife of Hasan Aga,’ must have been a 
brunette, when— 


‘ Wide through Bosnia and the Herzegévina 
Spread the tidings of her matchless beauty.’ 


These people have been examined by the indefatigable Weis- 
bach. They have an average stature of about 1690 milli- 
meters, and in a mountainous district 1720, or nearly 5ft. 8in., 
the highest average ascertained in Southern Europe ; and the 
highest stature is found in the south, ze. the most Illyrian and 
least Croat region, and goes with the blackest hair. The index 
of breadth is 84, which is extremely high. On the whole, 
Illyria seems to have been a focus for broad heads and dark 
colours. 

Among modern Greeks there are considerable physical 
differences no doubt. Some portions of their country have 
been colonised en masse by Slavonians, others, as Attica, by 
Albanians. Even the so-called national dress of the Greeks is 
the Albanian kilt or fustanella. Still the old type is far from 
being extinct, either in Europe or in Asia; the ideal of the 
sculptors was perhaps always rare, but 1 have seen it, living 
and breathing, and kissing my hands, in Asia Minor. 

Nicolucci found modern Greek skulls smaller in capacity 
than the ancient, and decidedly shorter ; still, the index was 
under 80 (79:2), the height was good (75). Weisbach found a 
breadth-index of 77-4 in Greeks of Constantinople, 78-3 for the 
Peloponnese, 80°7 in a large series from Bithynia, and 83:8 in 
another from Selymbria in Roumelia. The last result is curi- 
ous ; one must remember that Greek means Greek by religion 
and language, or not always even that. The divisions of 
peoples in the Levant are very sharply accentuated ; inter- 
marriage, for example, between Turk and Greek, or American 
and Greek, hardly ever occurs, but one must not treat these 
divisions as necessarily ethnological. These so-called Greeks 
of Selymbria belong to the Greek community; that is all that 
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can be positively asserted. As to their race, all that one can 
be pretty sure of is that there is very little Greek blood in 
them. 


J. BEDDOE. 








Art. VIIIL—KOSSUTH AND KLAPKA. 
(With Personal Recollections.) 


N the stormy year of the Hungarian War of Independence, 
and for a long time afterwards, no Magyar patriot en- 
joyed so great a reputation, next to Kossuth, as the then 
still very young General Klapka. During the heroic struggles 
of 1848-49 he had rapidly risen in the army, and been the 
victor in not a few battles; having to deal, not only with the 
Imperial Austrian army, but also with dangerous counter in- 
surrections of disaffected races at home. For a short while 
Minister of War, he concluded his career as the courageous 
defender of Komorn, the last stronghold of his finally van- 
quished country’s cause; obtaining an honourable capitula- 
tion after Gorgey’s surrender at Vilagos. 

It was in the house of our dear friend, the German poet, 
Freiligrath—himself an exile—that we first made Klapka’s 
acquaintance in London. I have him in my remembrance as 
a man of middle height and pleasant features, of kindliest, 
most good-humoured and sympathetic character. German he 
spoke perfectly, with the accent and the intonation of a 
Viennese. That was the language in which we exclusively 
conversed with him. Altogether he gave us the impression of 
being rather one of our own German countrymen, so 
thoroughly had he the ways and manners of an Austrian from 
this side of the river March. His early bringing up, in poly- 
glot Hungary, as well as his later residence, for years, in the 
Austrian capital, easily accounted for this seeming peculiarity. 

George Klapka was born at Temesvar amidst a consider- 
able Teutonic population. As a boy, he had spoken German, 
at first, as his mother-tongue. The only other language he 
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learnt at that time was Latin. This was, so to say, a national 
and political necessity in those days; Latin being then still 
much used in Hungary as an official language, in matters of 
State administration, as a means of communicating between 
the many-tongued populations under the Crown of St. 
Stephen.* Magyar was only learnt by young Klapka a little 
later, when completing his education in a grammar school at 
Kecskemet. ‘Transferred to Vienna as a lieutenant of the 
Hungarian Nobiliary Guard, he evidently became quite im- 
bued there with the German-Austrian manner of speech and 
tone. Hence it always required an effort on our part to 
realize the fact of his not being one of our nation. In his 
whole frame of mind, also, he was of that cheerfulness and 
joyful disposition which was held to be a characteristic of the 
light-hearted Viennese—especially of the men of the former 
generation. 

Hungarians and Germans were at that time considered 
natural allies for the sake of the recovery of freedom. In 
1848 their cause had been closely connected. In October of 
that year, the Germans of Vienna—as Kossuth still acknow- 
ledged, later on, in an enthusiastic speech at New York—had 
nobly risen in support of Hungary. On their part, the Hun- 
garians had sought to repay the debt when the Austrian 
capital had in the meanwhile been surrounded and beleaguered, 
by moving an army corps towards the threatened town. Only 
it was then too late. 

Of the general feeling existing between Hungarians and 





* I myself remember having had to converse, at the age of about sixteen, 
with a Hungarian miner, of Slovak race, in Latin, as he mangled the Ger- 
man tongue in a rather trying manner, when showing us at Karlsruhe, in 
south-western Germany, some curiosities he had brought there for exhibi- 
tion. His Ciceronian attempts, it is true, were such that ‘the walls became 
tarnished black from his Latin,’ as the phrase then was. Again, later on, 
during political imprisonment in 1848, when holding converse, from cell to 
cell, with fellow-sufferers, in the language of the Romans, I was astonished, 
after our liberation, to hear from the wife of the warder that she had 
understood many things we had shouted up and down, but that she 
willingly kept silence. She had been in Hungary as asutler! Hence she 
could speak what was usually called ‘ Hussar Latin.’ 
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Germans, years ago, this is what Bartholomew von Szemere, 
Minister of the Interior, and President of the Council of 
Ministers in Hungary during the Revolution, still wrote in 
1860, in an English-written book dedicated to Richard 
Cobden :— 


‘Why should we hate the Germans? Are we not chiefly indebted to 
them for our literary and intellectual culture? Were they not our masters 
in the sciences, arts, and manufactures? Have not our youth for the last 
three hundred years studied in the German universities, and returned 
home with rich stores of knowledge? And those who have settled in our 
country, have they not won our respect, confidence, and admiration by the 
purity of their morals, the mildness of their character, their sober and 
regular lives, their progress in agriculture and all the useful arts, in which 
they have set us excellent examples? Add to this that the Germans 
sincerely love their adopted country, that they have completely identified 
themselves with its dearest interests. Though still Germans in language, 
they are Hungarians in heart. Thus, in 1848-49, the Germans, with few 
exceptions, were most ardent defenders of our liberty and national inde- 
pendence. Assuredly, if there is any country where the German name is 
venerated, it is Hungary.’ 


In the same work, Szemere gives the race-statistics of his 
country. It had a population, at that time, in round numbers, 
of 14,200,00. Among them, the Magyars—who undoubtedly 
constitute the kernel of the body politic—counted not more than 
6,150,0000. The remainder was made up of Germans; of Slavs 
of various description (Croats, Serfs, Ruthenes, Slovaks), each 
section with a speech of its own; and of Wallachs or Rou- 
mans, who, like their kinsmen in Moldavia and Wallachia, 
speak a daughter language of Latin. Even this enumeration 
does not give a full idea of the confused state of tribes and 
tongues ; for there are in Hungary quite a number of smaller 
fragments of nationalities, heaped pell-mell, side by side, or 
athwart each other, as sediments from repeated historical 
migrations. Be it enough to say that the four chief races of 
the kingdom are as distinct, in blood and speech, from each 
other, as a Turk is from a Swede, or a Russian from an Italian. 

Owing to the centrifugal or separatist tendency of some of 
those populations, the rising for freedom, which was officered 
by the Magyars, experienced a great deal of trouble. All the 
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more valuable was the support given to the Hungarian cause 
by the progressive German element within and without the 
border. I have sometimes had occasion to talk this subject 
over with General Klapka. As a rule, he did not easily enter 
with anyone into details, either of the campaign at large, in 
which he had fought, or of the Vendéan attempts at a counter 
revolution made in the Wallachian, Serbian, and Croatian dis- 
tricts. Yet, he now and then spoke to me of these internal 
struggles with a heaviness of heart and a bitterness to which 
he otherwise was not much given. 

In his speeches in the United States, Kossuth also dwelt 
with great seriousness on these fatal events, which had pre- 
ceded and facilitated the Russian intervention. Declaring 
that Hungary was historically and geographically well mapped 
out by its range of mountains and the system of streams, he 
denounced those who would ‘cut off our right hand, Transyl- 
vania, and give it up to the neighbouring Wallachia; cut out, 
like Shylock, one pound of our very breast, the Banat, and 
the rich country between the Danube and Theiss, to augment 


by it Turkish Serbia, and so forth.’ ‘It was a Russian plot,’ 
he maintained, ‘a dark design to make out of national feelings 
a tool for Russian preponderance all over the world.’ For 
this purpose of Muscovite world-dominion, he said, the idea of 
Panslavism had been invented. The Poles he praised for 
having, alone among the nations of Slav origin, withstood this 
‘Satanic temptation.’ On the other hand, Kossuth declared— 


‘The German race is a power the vitality and influence of which you 
can trace through the world’s history for two thousand years. You can 
trace it through the history of science and heroism, of industry, and of 
bold enterprising spirit. Other nations, now and then, were great by 
some great men. The German people was always great by itself. i 
The hearts of the German and the Hungarian are linked closely. They 
throb like the hearts of twins which have rested under the same mother’s 
breast. They throb like the hearts of brothers, who, hand in hand, attain 
the baptism of blood. They throb like the hearts of two comrades on 
the eve of battle, decided to hold together like the blade and the handle.’* 





* The quotations are in Kossuth’s own English. 
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Again, Kossuth, speaking in that curious prophet-like strain 
which marks all his utterances, exclaimed :— 


‘ Now, by the God who led my people from the prairies of far Asia to 
the banks of the Danube—of the Danube, whose waves have brought re- 
ligion, science, and civilization from Germany to us—by the ties of common 
oppression—by the ties of the same love of liberty, and of the same hatred 
of tyranny—by the remembrance of the day when the Germans of Vienna 
rose to bar the way toward Hungary against the hirelings of despotism— 
and by the blood which flowed on the plain of Schwechat from Hungarian 
hearts for the deliverance of Vienna—by the Almighty Eye which watches 
the fate of mankind—by all these I pledge myself, I pledge that the people 
of Hungary will keep to this covenant honestly, faithfully, and truly, in 
life and death.’ 


This was uttered by Kossuth in a farewell address before 
the German citizens of New York, in an immense assemblage, 
to which he spoke in German. I quote it because it sheds a 
curious light on some later action of Kossuth, to which I shall 
presently come. 

In exile—as is too often the case among those whom the 
storm and stress of defeat has cast away into foreign lands— 


there was for some time not much contact between Klapka 
and Kossuth. In his ‘Memoirs, Klapka avows that he had 
then little or no knowledge whatever of the plans of the ex- 
Dictator of Hungary. In public, the name of Kossuth had a 
grand sound on this and the other side of the Ocean, even as 
that of Garibaldi in later years’ Among the Hungarian 
exiles themselves, however, there existed a good deal of dis- 
union; some of the most prominent among them assailing 
Kossuth’s claim of exclusive leadership, or denouncing him 
even as politically untrustworthy. 

Thus he was stated to have declared that ‘Providence had 
marked him out as the chosen one for the salvation of Hungary ;’ 
that on this ground he claimed absolute obedience from his 
fellow-exiles; that he would resume the dictatorial powers 
which he had laid down towards the end of the War of Inde- 
pendence ; and that he would crush all those who refused 
allegiance to him. This, and much more, was charged upon 
Kossuth, in print, by his former Minister, Bartholomew von 
Szemere. I simply give the statements as they were made. 
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Count Ladislas Teleki, formerly the Hungarian envoy at Paris, 
declared that the resumption of Kossuth’s title as Governor and 
Dictator, after having abdicated of his own free will in 1849, 
was ‘a Pretender’s policy ;’ that it was intolerable to ask the 
exiles to become his ‘ obedient, blind tools;’ and that the only 
proper way of conducting the affairs of the Emigration was to 
appoint a committee. These charges and attacks naturally 
led to a rupture between Teleki and Kossuth. 

Szemere went further by making a strange revelation. In 
the most distinct terms he asserted that, when the Hungarian 
rising was pressed closely by the combined Austrian and 
Russian armies, Kossuth had asked him and Count Kasimir 
Batthyany, the Minister tor Foreign Affairs, to send a deputa- 
tion to the Czar at St. Petersburg for the purpose of praying 
him to allow a Prince of the Russian Imperial House—the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg—to become King of Hungary! Szemere 
further stated that he and Batthyany had energetically 
refused to be a party to such a negotiation, but that Kossuth, 
when already at Widdin, on Turkish soil, had once more 
written to his agents to exert themselves for getting a 
Coburg prince as ruler of Hungary, or, if that were not pro- 
bable, to work for the acceptance of the crown by the Russian 
Duke of Leuchtenberg. 

Anyone conversant with the race-statistics of Hungary and 
the Panslavistic intrigues, then rife, could not but see that the 
Magyar realm, as a bulwark against Russia, and as an inde- 
pendent country, would thus have been destroyed. The offer 
in question came, fortunately, too late. General Paskiewitch, 
it is true, wrote to St. Petersburg: ‘ Hungary lies at the feet 
of your Majesty.’ But the Emperor Nicholas did not dare to 
keep her there. 

I am not aware that Kossuth has ever answered Szemere’s 
charges. From his collected ‘Speeches’ in England and 
America it will, however, be seen that Kossuth, after 1851, 
resumed the anti-Russian propaganda with an extraordinary 
zeal and eloquence. Meanwhile Klapka stood aloof from the 
bickerings which are the bane of every wholesale proscription. 
In London he made the acquaintance of Mazzini, Ledru-Rollin, 
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and Louis Blanc, but without sharing at all their way of think- 
ing. To the ex-Triumvir of the Roman Republic, Klapka 
gave the advice that ‘he ought to follow the example ot 
Manin, Farini, Gioberti, and d’Azeglio—that is, to devote his 
whole strength and his powerful influence to Piedmont, where 
alone there was still a solid pivot from which, at a given 
‘moment, the lever for freeing Italy could be set to work.’ 

It was a strange misreading of Mazzini’s character to make 
such a proposition to him. Moreover, though Piedmont, sup- 
ported by the Napoleonic alliance, and paying for it by the 
cession of Savoy and Nice, became afterwards the means of 
beginning the fray, there can be little doubt that the real for- 
mation of United Italy was owing to the subsequent indepen- 
dent action of Mazzini and Garibaldi. Cavour had never 
aimed at more than at an aggrandized Piedmont in the north. 
He did not believe, at first, in the possibility of creating a 
united Italy out of populations so variegated in race and 
temperament as those of the north and the south. Cavour had 
even yielded tacit consent to a Muratist—that is, Napoleonic— 
intrigue in Naples. When Garibaldi went forth with his Thou- 
sand to Sicily, Cavour expected that ‘the fool’ (i pazzo) 
would come to grief with his two half-leaky vessels, 

Garibaldi would never afterwards speak any more to 
Cavour. He actually refused shaking hands with him. 
‘ Questa canaglia!’ was his indignant outcry in regard to the 
Sardinian statesman, when the King made an attempt at a re- 
conciliation. I know, from a conversation with Garibaldi in 
1864, how bitterly he felt against Cavour. 

The contact between Klapka, who held with the Govern- 
ment at Turin, and Mazzini, was but a passing one. They 
were not ‘ friends, as has been erroneously stated in obituary 
notices concerning the Hungarian General. In harsher words 
than I care to repeat here, Mazzini once expressed himself 
about Klapka before me. Still, 1 remember how eager the 
great Italian leader showed himself repeatedly, in after years, 
for resuming relations with him, in case I were able to bring 
this about. A military leader like the famed.defender of 
Komorn was, indeed, of no mean value among men organizing 
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armed insurrections. It was after Kossuth had broken with 
Mazzini that the latter asked me whether there was no means 
of approaching Klapka. But such as matters had come to be, 
the chances for a renewal of intercourse between these two 
men were gone. 

Like most Hungarians, General Klapka, who alternately re- 
sided in England, in France, in Switzerland, or in the East, 
had formed an early connection with the Government of 
Louis Bonaparte. It was done through Prince Napoleon, the 
son of the ex-King Jerome, once known as the ‘ Mountain 
Prince, the ‘Red Prince,’ and then as ‘Plon-Plon.’ There 
was an additional link, between Klapka and the Paris Govern- 
ment, in the person of Mr. James Fazy, the democratic but 
somewhat dictatorial ruler of the canton of Geneva; Fazy’s 
financial enterprises being connected with those of the Court 
of the Tuileries. 

Prince Napoleon was, under the Empire, the head of the 
so-called démoeratic ralli¢e. His task was, to gain over foreign 
democrats—Poles, Hungarians, Italians, even Germans, if 
possible—for the ambitious and aggressive policy of him whom 
true Liberals and Republicans only spoke of as the ‘Man of 
December the Second.’ 

The cause of the Hungarians, it is true, was then little 
understood at Paris. The knowledge of all Eastern affairs 
seemed to be a book of seven seals for the immense majority 
of public men and writers in France. Many years afterwards, 
I still found a distinguished French historian, who had been a 
member of the Provisional Government of 1848, naively hold- 
ing the belief that there were ‘fifteen millions of Greeks’ in 
European Turkey. He had mixed up the Hellenic race with 
the Greco-Catholics of the Orthodox Church, who by blood or 
speech belong to the Slav and Wallachian stock. It was as if 
one were to describe the Roman Catholics of Germany as 
‘Romans’ or ‘Italians.’ I still remember the startled look of 
surprise which came over that dear friend’s face when I told 
him the real state of things. Until then he had always patro- 
nised the establishment of a Hellenic Commonwealth out of 
his fifteen millions of ‘ Greeks,’ 
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Who the Magyars were, seemed to be an insoluble mystery 
to many French politicians. Klapka liked to tell how Count 
Teleki, when at Paris, in 1849, as envoy of Hungary, was one 
day told by M. Bastide, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, that 
‘the Hungarians, being Slavs (!), ought to place themselves at 
the head of the Catholic Slavs in the East (!)’ It would have 
been impossibie to crowd a greater deal of nonsense into such 
a few words. In truth, the Magyars of Hungary are kinsmen 
of the Turks and the Finns. From such daily experience 
among French politicians, the health of Teleki actually suffered 
most severely. He became quite bilious under the continual 
infliction. Klapka, however, took it easy, in accordance with 
his jovial temper. 

Being on friendly terms with Prince Napoleon, Klapka made 
it a point not to become a member of strictly Republican and 
Revolutionary organisations. This was an honourable way of 
acting on his part, considering that, by close contact with 
exiled leaders who carried on war against the French Emperor, 
he might have heard many things of importance. There was 
then a ‘Central European Revolutionary Committee’ in 
London, of which Mazzini, and Ledru-Rollin were the most 
prominent members. It opposed Napoleon III., by word and 
deed, in the most resolute and most passionate manner—to 
such an extent that the time has perhaps not come yet for 
giving all the details. General Klapka held aloof from this 
organisation. Kossuth, after a while, joined it. 

Together with Mazzini and Ledru-Rollin, the ex-governor 
of Hungary signed outspoken Republican manifestoes, in which 
his name was placed first. In this way he formally and publicly 
bound himself to fight, on Republican lines, the two most 
dangerous autocrats of the west and the north namely, the 
perjured President of a Republic, who had waded through 
blood to an Imperial throne, and the despotic ruler of an over- 
grown Empire whose Cossack lances had stabbed Kossuth’s 
own fatherland. 

In 1859, however, a painful fact came out. Whilst remaining 
a member of the Central European Revolutionary Committee, 
Kossuth, without the knowledge of Mazzini, Ledru-Rollin, and 
the other fellow-workers, had entered into secret relations with 
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Napoleon III., on the eve of the Italian war of 1859. This was a 
grave fact, considering the nature of that Committee and the aims 
and objects of its chief members. In words of great indignation, 
yet with that touch of humour of which he showed himself a 
master in familiar intercourse, Ledru-Rollin described to me 
how Kossuth, at a time when his underhand dealings with 
Louis Bonaparte were not yet known, exhibited strange signs 
of uneasiness in their last Committee meetings, walking 
constantly round and round the table, whilst talking and 
professing to take an interest in the discussion. This itinerant 
behaviour, in not too large a room, struck the observant French 
leader as very odd. 

In later years, Kossuth himeelf put on record the conversa- 
tion and the secret negotiation he had had with Prince 
Napoleon and with the French Emperor at Paris. He then also 
avowed that he had entered into relations, before the Italian 
war, with the Government of the Czar, through the Russian 
Ambassador at Brussels. The agent he employed for that 
purpose was a Mr. Johann Ludvigh. The underlying idea 
was, that Austria, attacked in front by the united French and 
Sardinian forces, ought to be threatened from the rear by 
Russian arms. 

Now, for years past, Kossuth had denounced the Muscovite 
Empire as the standing menace of Europe. In speech after 
speech—both in England and in America, and then again in 
England—he had called for the deliverance of Poland as the 
alpha and the omega of European security. He had gone 
even so far as to implore the United States to lend their army 
and navy for a war against ‘ the colossus with the brazen fore- 
head and the feet of clay ’—certainly a surprising misjudg- 
ment of American policy. The Polish and the Hungarian 
cause, Kossuth had declared to be indissolubly bound together. 
Yet, now, he literally sent word to the Czar that Hungarians 
were not a revolutionary element by profession; adding this 
significant hint :— Russia could give the Poles at least the 
privilege of a great race as a substitute for the freedom they 
were deprived of. But Austria could give us nothing.’* 





* See Kossuth’s Memoirs of my Ezxile. 
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These were the thanks for the bravery of General Bem and 
the other Poles that had fought for Hungarian freedom in 
1849. As to Kossuth’s secret negotiations with Prince 
Napoleon and the French Emperor, the details, given by him- 
self, are equally instructive. 

First of all, the Prince stated that Hungary, if detached 
from Austria, should not adopt a Republican form of govern- 
ment, but constitute itself asa monarchy. To this, Kossuth, 
though apparently still a member of the London Republican. 
Committee, not only at once assented, but even designated the 
monarch whom he should like to see on the Hungarian throne. 

‘I cannot refrain,’—Kossuth said to Prince Napoleon—‘ from 
expressing my conviction that my nation would offer the 
crown of St. Stephen to your Highness,’ 

Thus Kossuth intended establishing a vassal Bonapartean 
Kingdom at the south-eastern frontier of Germany, whilst 
France was well known to aim at the conquest of the Rhine 
frontier. Germany, whom Kossuth once had called the twin- 
brother, the dear comrade of Hungary, and with whom he 
had pledged himself to keep the fraternal covenant honestly, 
faithfully, truly, in life and unto death, was to be caught in 
the rear by a Napoleonic force. 

However, the son of the ex-King of Westphalia at once 
declined the offer of the Hungarian crown with remarkable 
haste. Perhaps he preferred gay Paris to a residence on the 
Lower Danube, where probably he would have felt as if he 
were already in ‘half-Asia,’ according to the expression of a well- 
known German novelist. Perhaps the cousin of Napoleon III. 
also knew that Russia would not tolerate a Bonapartist kingdom 
near her own frontier, and that, in case Hungary were detached 
from Austria, the Czar would probably try to pocket the result 
for himself. Be that as it may, Prince Napoleon, at any rate, 
gave quite a good reason for his refusal. ‘The Bonapartes,’ 
he observed, ‘ have learned by bitter experience that they can- 
not set up thrones for themselves abroad without provoking 
against themselves a hostile coalition of Powers.’ 

In a former speech before prominent Hungarian exiles, soon 
after his first landing in England, Kossuth is stated to have 
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declared that they might be sure of two things: ‘ first, that he 
would not allow himself to be forced to accept the crown of 
Hungary for his own person’ (rather a strange refusal, as no- 
body had thought of offering it to him) ; ‘secondly, that he 
would never serve under a King.’ Yet here, in his negotia- 
tion with Prince Napoleon, he entered a downright royal road. 
The Prince having declined the offer, Kossuth stipulated— 
and this was quite natural—that he himself should be at the 
head of the warlike enterprise which was to be organized. The 
words he used on that occasion give the impression of his 
having reserved for his own person a very wide margin of 
possibilities as to his future status as Regent of Hungary. 

Here I may mention that Mazzini—who in a great Euro- 
pean crisis was, as a rule, excellently informed—asserted dis- 
tinctly that there had been a plan, in 1859, of offering the 
crown of Hungary to the Russian Grand-Duke Constantine ; 
‘a condition, he added, ‘ which I am forced to say had been 
accepted by some of the Hungarian agitators; perhaps with 
mental reservations equal to those of Count Cavour, and 
equally pernicious.’ Remembering what Szemere wrote of . 
Kossuth’s proposal, in 1849, in regard to the Russian Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, this statement is remarkable indeed. Mazzini 
also mentioned that the French Government had bound itself 
not to move the Polish Qucstion in the course of the Italian 
war, and that Russia had pledged herself, in case Germany 
interfered as the ally of Austria, to send a Russian army 
against both. lLastly—so Mazzini said—it was stipulated 
between Paris and St. Petersburg that the treaty referring to 
the restrictions of Russian naval power in the Black Sea should 
be torn up. 

It is noteworthy, therefore, that Prince Napoleon, in the 
interview with Kossuth, at which Klapka and Teleki were 
present, said to the Hungarian ex-Governor:—‘ You have 
nothing to fear. Certainly not Russian intervention. Care has 
been taken of that, I can positively assure you.’ So, after all, 
the amateur policy of Kossuth and his agent Ludvigh had not 
been required for the purpose of ‘ fixing’ the Czar. 

In the subsequent interview with the French Emperor, the 
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question was raised as to what could be done to prevent Eng- 
land, then under the government of Lord Derby, from siding 
with Austria. Kossuth, on the strength of his intimacy with 
English Liberal leaders, actually made the following promise 
in reference to the overthrow of Lord Derby, which Napoleon 
desired :—‘I will take upon myself the task of carrying this 
into effect.’ He further promised to ‘show to your Majesty 
(Napoleon III.), in writing, the engagement of the new English 
ministers to observe neutrality.’ Nay, Kossuth made bold to 
say that he hoped it would, ‘suit the convenience of Her 
Britannic Majesty, to assure your Majesty of the benevolent 
neutrality of England, in an autograph letter.’ 

It may be brought to recollection here, that though in 1859 
a Tory Ministry was ‘in, the majority of the House of Commons 
was a Liberal one. Parliament had ousted the previous 
Palmerston Cabinet on account of its subserviency to the 
French Government in the matter of the Conspiracy Bill. It 
was, therefore, always possible to overthrow the Conservative 
Government, which only existed on sufferance. In point of 
fact, the Derby Ministry was overthrown after Kossuth’s visit 
to Paris. Palmerston and Russell, who were among the new 
ministers, thereupon wrote letters to Mr. Gilpin, M.P., binding 
themselves to absolute neutrality. ‘Mr. Gilpin,’ Kossuth 
reports, ‘immediately handed the letters to me, authorising me 
to make discreet use of them, and more particularly to show 
them to the Emperor Napoleon.’ 

In such wise, the home and foreign policy of England was 
shaped in those days. 

Klapka and Teleki, who for a considerable time had stood 
aloof from Kossuth, seem to have played rather a mute part in 
the conversation with Prince Napoleon. They were not 
present at the interview which afterwards took place between 
the French Emperor, the Prince, and Kossuth. The negotia- 
tion being so far completed, they, however, formed with the 
latter, a ‘National Hungarian Committee,” in view of the 
coming war. 

For Kossuth it must have been an unpleasant reminder when 
Prince Napoleon, during the interview with the Emperor, 
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sarcastically twitted him with the question :—‘ Apropos of the 
Republicans, what will your friends Ledru and Mazzini say to 
all this?’ 

Kossuth replied :—‘ Certainly they will not be pleased with 
it. I have often said to Ledru-Rollin and Mazzini that I 
would contract an alliance for this purpose, not only with an 
Emperor, King, Sultan, or any other despot, under whatever 
name he might be known, but with the very Devil himself. 
Seulement je prendrais garde qu’il ne m’emporte pas. (Only I 
would take care that he does not outwit me).’ 

This is Kossuth’s account. It stands, however, to reason 
that a man could not be a member of a Revolutionary Re- 
publican Committee whose activity extended over all Europe, 
and which endeavoured to upset the throne of the criminal 
perpetrator of the Paris State-stroke, as well as the power of 
the Muscovite Autocrat, and at the same time reserve to him- 
self the right of suddenly going over to those arch-enemies of 
freedom. I have been on terms of intimacy with Ledru-Rollin 
and Mazzini during all the time of their sojourn in England ; 
and I can say, without fear of contradiction, that they were 
most indignant at Kossuth’s unexpected ‘ apostasy.’ So they 
called it. I can also aver that our old friend, Mr. P. A. Taylor, 
the Radical member for Leicester, opposed Kossuth at a public 
meeting in London at the suggestion of Mazzini himself. 

Kossuth repeated the phrase about the alliance with the 
Devil before English audiences. He did not care—so he gave 
to understand—whether Louis Napoleon or the Czar was 
called the Devil. In public it was not known then that he 
had really approached the Russian Government and person- 
ally confabulated with the French Emperor. However, in the 
end, he was outwitted by the Devil. Even though the 
Derby Cabinet was overthrown, and the new English Ministry 
gave a pledge of neutrality, Napoleon III. suddenly broke off 
the Italian war by the Peace of Villafranca, without doing 
anything in the direction of Hungary. 

There was much surprize in Europe at this strange termina- 
tion. I can testify that Mazzini alone was not surprised. On 
the very eve of the famous New-year’s greeting, or warniug, 
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which Napoleon III. addressed to the Austrian ambassador, 
Herr von Hiibner, Mazzini had detailed to me the plan of the 
forthcoming Italian campaign. His information turned. out 
correct on every chief point. He said the project was to 
wrest Lombardy from Austria by French arms, Russia having 
practically been won over to the scheme. In presence of such 
a coalition, the war would be a short one. If Austria were to 
ask for peace, peace would at once be concluded. 

I cannot enter here into the reasons which made Mazzini 
look upon such an enterprize as ‘un affreux gachis, une guerre 
déshonorante’ (a horrible mess, a dishonouring war). Be it 
enough to say that, together with many prominent Italian 
exiles—among them, Crispi, the later Premier—he signed a 
protest against a war, instigated from the most selfish 
motives, by Louis Bonaparte. In point of fact, Italy had to 
pay for it by the loss of Savoy and Nice; the latter the birth- 
place of Garibaldi, whom Cavour had induced to lend his 
sword. 

In the interview with the French Emperor, Kossuth had 
happened to mention the question of German Unity. ‘ Ah, as 
to that,’—Napoleon III. airily exclaimed—« that suits me in no 
wise. I don’t mind two Germanies; but one Germany—no, 
that does not suit me.’ 

Kossuth gaily answered with a phrase the Emperor himself 
had used before :—‘ Indeed, one must never wish for the im- 
possible.’ 

Curiously enough, in an interview which an American 
correspondent had with Kossuth on February 25th, 1890, the 
latter gave forth the following opinion :—‘ There must be two 
Germanies. Prince Bismarck knows that. He affects to de- 
spise the statesmanship of the late Napoleon III., who be- 
lieved in two Germanies. . . . Bismarck’s hands may be 
strong enough to hold the sections of the Empire together 
now ; but when he dies, they will fall asunder. The interests 
of the North are too entirely separate from the interests of the 
rest of Germany.’ 

What a misreading of German feeling and nationality ! 
Prince Bismarck has for well nigh three years been deposed 
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from all political power; but Kossuth’s prophecy has proved 
utterly groundless. And what an idea to assume that Hun- 
gary, with its chaos of races and languages, and with at least 
some of its populations rather backward in culture, should be 
entitled to full political unity—which nevertheless, I believe, 
she is, but that the country of Lessing, Herder, and Wieland, 
of Goethe and Schiller, of Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Feuer- 
bach, of Riickert, Uhland, Heine, Herwegh, and Freiligrath, of 
Jakob Grimm, and so many other thinkers, poets, and scien- 
tific inquirers, should be split asunder ! 

In 1862, General Klapka came to my house to inform me of 
a strange project Kossuth had elaborated for the formation of 
a so-called ‘Danubian Confederation.’ Besides Hungary, 
with its appurtenances or semi-dependencies (such as Transyl- 
vania, Croatia, Slavonia, the ‘Military Frontier,’ and Dalmatia), 
this new political structure was to include Roumania, Servia, 
and ‘the countries connected therewith.’ Now, with Servia, 
no countries were or are connected. Kossuth, therefore, can 
only have meant Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, and Bul- 
garia, all of which—like Servia—are inhabited by people of 
the Slav stock, or, as is the case with the Bulgars, by an 
originally Tatar, but linguistically Slavonised, race. A 
‘mighty state of thirty million inhabitants’ was thus to be 
created. 

Strictly speaking, all the lands in question together had not 
so many inhabitants. The question was consequently, whether 
Kossuth did perhaps aim at drawing even some Austrian pro- 
vinces, belonging at that time to the German Bund, into his 
Danubian Confederation scheme, owing to their having a mixed 
Slav and Teutonic population. Be that as it may, the whole 
plan was one which could not but be looked upon by true 
Magyars with the utmost suspicion. 

Kossuth proposed that the Government seat of the new 
Danubian Confederation should alternately be at Pesth, Bucha- 
rest, Agram, and Belgrad. Pesth, in 1862, had still much more 
of a German character in the composition and language of its 
population than is the case now. Bucharest is the capital of a 
country speaking an idiom of Roman origin. Agram and Bel- 
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grad are Slav. Thus, the seat of Government would, in three 
cases out of four, have been in non-Magyar or rather anti- 
Magyar countries! 

Kossuth further proposed that the Constituent Assembly of 
this Confederation should choose the official language for the 
federal administration. Now, seeing that in Hungary itself 
there is a large Slav population, though with rather discordant 
dialects, and that Kossuth wanted to add further Slav coun- 
tries to it, it truly looked as if Hungary was meant to be thrown 
into the hands of the Panslavistic Propaganda which he him- 
self had once fought with tooth and nail. Many Russian emis- 
saries were then active all over the East. How if the new 
Constituent Assembly had declared the Russian language to be 
the fit medium for official intercourse ? 

Between the Governments of the French Emperor and the 
Czar, there were then apparently negotiations for combined 
action. It need not be said that Kossuth’s design would have 
been simply a castle in the air, if he had not hoped to get 
armed support for it from powerful Governments. He had al- 
ready declared in 1859 to Napoleon III. that he would not 
think of moving in Hungarian matters without such armed 
support from established Powers. The surmise thus easily sug- 
gests itself that the project of a Danubian Confederation had 
been elaborated by Kossuth under Russian and French in- 
fluence. 

General Klapka, when informing me of this plan, said :—‘I 
have been asked to add my signature to it. But even if I 
wished to do so, I cannot, and will not do it; for in my coun- 
try they would look upon me as a traitor to my fatherland,’ 

For years before, Klapka had preached a European war 
against the Muscovite Empire—a war in which Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Italy, supported by France, England, Sweden, and 
Turkey, should play a part, ‘so as to break down, for ever, 
Russian preponderance in Europe.’ A whole work of Klapka * 
was devoted to that object. In 1862, he knew well enough 
the mood of his countrymen to recoil from the proposition of 
adding his name to Kossuth’s dangerous manifesto. 





* La Guerre d’ Orient. Geneve, 1855. 
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Our London ‘Society for German Union and Freedom,’ 
which had always stood to the cause of Italian independence, 
and to the rights of Hungary and Poland, issued a strong pro- 
test against Kossuth’s scheme. The protest was written and 
signed by me. In that pamphlet it was said :— 


‘ We can only deeply deplore this defection of a man who had occupied 
so distinguished a position at the head of the Hungarian Revolution ; whose 
name was connected with the most glorious events of the War of Indepen- 
dence ; and whose intellectual power is an important one. The friend of 
Hungarian freedom is painfully struck by these newest ideas of Kossuth. 
It was not for this that the people of the Danubian plain bled in its 
heroic struggle. Not for this did hosts of honveds fight against the united 
arbitrary rulers of Austria and Russia. Not for this had Vienna risen, 
when, by its revolution of October, 1848, it came to the rescue of the 
sorely-pressed neighbouring country. Not for this did Kossuth once re- 
ceive a Government mandate from the representatives of his nation ; not 
for this did Komorn hold out ; not for this had Batthyany, and with him 
a number of the proudest, the bravest Hungarians, died the death on 
the gallows. Among thinking Hungarian patriots there can only be 
sorrow and grief at seeing that the once highly influential leader has fallen 
into an error whose consequences would be even worse than the treachery 
of Gérgey.’ 

It was said at the end of that German protest that the best 
champions of the Hungarian cause at home would certainly 
share in the views thus expounded by the London ‘Society 
for German Union and Freedom.’ This expectation was not 
deceived. The Magyars distinctly spurned Kossuth’s strange 
plan. 

The last time I saw General Klapka personally was at a 
little banquet he gave in London to Count Teleki, the Ger- 
man poets, Freiligrath and Kinkel, and myself. It was 
previous to Teleki’s departure for Hungary, where soon 
afterwards he met a tragic death by his own hand, from poli- 
tical motives not even now quite cleared up, but which, to all 
appearance, had reference to a miscarried project of a fresh 
war in which Napoleonic France, the Italian Government, and 
Russia were to play their part. In 1866 Klapka organised a 
Hungarian Legion on the side of Prussia, but the attempt came 
to nothing. In the later war of Russia against Turkey, 
Klapka strongly opposed the Czar’s policy, in consonance with 
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the views of the large majority of his countrymen, who would 
fain have seen Austria, Hungary, and England forming a de- 
fensive alliance with Turkey. 

In home politics General Klapka—who returned to his 
fatherland in 1867, in consequence of the amnesty, and was 
elected a member of Parliament—once more drew away from 
Kossuth. Henceforth he followed more the lines of the states- 
manship of Francis Deak, to whose efforts—next to the defeat 
of Austrian arms in 1859 and in 1866—the restoration of 
Hungarian self-government was mainly owing. 

The Magyar realm is now one of the freest countries in Europe 
within the bounds of a constitutional monarchy. Its Parliamen- 
tary power and its liberty of the Press are as large as those of 
England. And whatever one may think of the existence. of a 
kingship, the progress achieved under the so-called ‘Compro- 
mise’ at all events constitutes a state of things a thousand 
times preferable to what Kossuth, in his fits of dangerous 
aberration, intended bringing about, first, towards the end of 
1849, then in 1859, and again in 1862. For, the connection of 
self-governing Hungary with the German-Austrian power— 
and, through the Triple Alliance, with Germany and Italy as 
well—shields her against her most insidious Panslavic and 
Russian foes; whereas, the Leuchtenberg scheme, the Napo- 
leonic dream of Kossuth, and the ‘Danubian Confederation’ 
design, would have cut the Magyar element adrift from its 
secure moorings, swamped it amongst hostile races, destroyed 
entirely the historical basis of the Hungarian realm, and made 
an end of its time-honoured representative institutions, its 
reformed laws, and its present remarkable popular freedom. 


Kart BLIND. 





Art. IX.—HOW THE SCOTTISH UNION HAS WORKED. 


N a circular issued by the Scottish Home Rule Association 
in August, 1892, it is said :—- 


‘While it has found it necessary to investigate the history of the Scoi- 
tish Union and its results—so as to demonstrate that the Scottish people 
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have as much reason as the Irish to complain of the evils of incorporation 
and the over-centralisation which it has caused—the Scottish Home Rule 
Association bases its demand of Home Rule for Scotland mainly upon utili- 
tarian grounds,’ 


The following account occurs in an article originally pub- 
lished in this Review under the title ‘ The Union of 1707 Viewed 
Financially,’ and subsequently issued in pamphlet form by the 
above named Association :— 


‘Very few years had elapsed after the Union when the Scottish leaders, 
alarmed at the critical condition of the country, had to meet together and 
consider how its trade was hampered and destroyed by prohibitions, regu- 
lations, and impositions, laid on by England ; how it was drained of money, 
and how the country was experiencing the very evils which the opponents 
of the Union had predicted, while at the same time the English Govern- 
ment and Parliament were treating the Scottish representatives in such an 
arbitrary manner that it seemed clear that redress was not to be expected 
under the Union, and that the only remedy lay in its dissolution. With- 
out further entering into the question we may assume that valid grounds 
were not wanting for discontent in Scotland when such an ardent supporter 
of the Union as the Duke of Argyll declared that he was of opinion that a 
Union which had been so often infringed, should finally be dissolved, and 
proved the sincerity of his declaration by supporting a motion for repeal, 
which motion was only rejected in the House of Lords by the narrow 
majority of four votes.’ q 


In a speech at Derby, December 19th, 1887, Lord Salisbury 
said :— 


‘ Was the Union accepted at first by the Scottish people? On the con- 
trary, it was repelled. It was intensely unpopular, it created countless, 
constant resistance ; nay, if you will but look below the surface of things, 
you will say that the two great uprisings of 1715 and 1745, though nomin- 
ally Jacobite were really protests against this Union with England, which 
Scotland most impatiently bore ; but there was no Mr. Gladstone or Sir 
William Harcourt in those days, and English statesmen stood to their guns, 
and the union which had been denounced as a source of misery and humi- 
liation to Scotland was accepted as its proudest boast, and probably there 
is no part of the United Kingdom in which the dissolution of the Union 
would be rejected more emphatically than in Scotland at this hour. Why 
should we not hope for the same result in respect to Ireland ?’ 


When speaking at Perth, October 5th, 1889, Lord Randolph 
Churchhill is reported to have said :— 


‘ The methods by which the Parliamentary Union between Scotland and 
England were carried into effect were quite as much open to attack as, and 
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even more open to attack than, the methods by which the Parliamentary 
Union between Ireland and England was carried into effect. There can be 
no question whatever that a considerable portion of the Scottish Parliament 
at the time of the Scottish Union was bribed, there can be no question 
whatever that the majority which carried the Union in the Scottish Parlia- 
ment acted under corrupt influence, that is an historical fact—nor can there 
be any question whatever that the Scottish Parliament in passing the Union 
did not represent—on the contrary, it entirely misrepresented the wishes 
and feelings of the Scottish people. Suppose that popular clamour in Scot- 
land in the early part of the eighteenth century had been yielded to; sup- 
pose that the Union had not been carried into effect, what would Scotland 
have been now? Does not this throw a vivid and most instructive light 
upon the feelings and upon the attitude of the Irish people at the present 
day? The displeasure of the Scottish people lasted for more than fifty 
years and then gradually died out.’ 

These passages taken from authoritative exponents of the 
opinions held by their respective parties are sufficient to show 
that Unionists and Scottish Home Rulers are at one in their 
view of that period in the history of Scotland inaugurated by 
the Union, however much they may disagree as to the lessons 
of that history and their application to problems of the present 
day. Whether they be right or wrong, it is so far satisfactory 
to find men so opposed to each other about the policy for the 
future agreeing to go back to Scottish history for assertions, if 
not for information, bearing upon questions now pressing for 
settlement. In doing so they are but following in the steps of 
the Government that carried the Irish Union. ‘ When the 
question of Union between Great Britain and Ireland,’ writes 
the Duke of Portland,* the Home Secretary in Pitt’s ad- 
ministration, ‘came under the consideration of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, the Duke of Portland employed Mr. Bruce, the 
keeper of the State Papers, to collect in his office, the pre- 
cedents in the history of the Union between England and 
Scotland, which might illustrate the subject, for the purpose 
of bringing in aid of the intended arrangement with Ire- 
land the wisdom and experience of former times.’ And in fact 
of all the cases which have been referred to in the Home 
Rule controversy as likely to throw light on the causes of the 





* Note prefixed by the Duke of Portland to copy of Bruce’s Report on 
the Union, in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
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Irish trouble, or to suggest remedies for it, there is none more 
promising to repay investigation than that of the Scottish 
Union—containing, as it does, so many of the same elements 
which entered into the later problem of the Union between 
Britain and Ireland. In both cases a country far inferior in 
size and population, with its own consent sank the most dis- 
tinctive sign of its separate existence—an independent Parlia- 
ment—in the legislative assembly of a larger State. In both 
cases an international feud that had lasted for centuries, had 
accumulated such a fund of mutual animosity as made the 
successful working of either Union seem hopeless from the 
outset. In both cases the long-continued attempts of England 
to bring about the unity of Britain by measures of force or in- 
trigue, had defeated their own end, and had resulted merely in 
arousing a spirit of detestation which gave to Englishmen the 
epithet of ‘oor auld enemies’ in the one country, and of ‘the 
hated Saxon’ in the other. While, therefore, the mere fact of 
the similarity of the two problems would justify an investigation 
into the working of the Scottish Union, a further reason is 
found in the striking dissimilarity of their issues. The one, in 
spite of a little friction in its initial stages, and a few defects 
revealed in recent years, has on the whole conduced so much 
to the prosperity and contentment of the people of Scotland 
that if it is not exactly what Lord Salisbury has called it— 
‘Scotland’s proudest boast ’—it is still a measure to be looked 
back upon with satisfaction. The other has been attended 
with so much friction in Parliament, and has proved the source 
of so much discontent in Ireland, that the country has in the 
recent general election expressed its decision that the present 
system is a failure, and must be amended. When two experi- 
ments resembling each other so closely in their main circum- 
stances display so startling a contrast in their ultimate issues, 
it may naturally be expected that an inquiry into the extent 
and causes of the success of the one will throw some light on 
the causes of the failure of the other. 

But we fear that ‘the precedents in the history of the union 
between England and Scotland’ have been misread, and ‘the 
wisdom and experience of former times’ consulted in vain by 
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both Unionists and Scottish Home Rulers in their eagerness to 
square history with their preconceived political schemes. The 
latter, thinking to strengthen their case by proving the exis- 
tence of such evils as have prejudicially affected the Irish 
Union, have sought to show that the Scottish Union has 
worked badly, owing (they say) to the immorality of the 
means by which it was carried, the anpopularity with which it 
was attended, and the economic ruin and political slavery 
which it entailed. The Unionists accept most of these state- 
ments, and endeavour to make out a complete parallel between 
the two Unions; with the object, however, of showing that if 
both are alike in being the offspring of immorality and the 
parent of discontent, the ultimate success of the one through 
the mere lapse of time is a precedent for expecting the ultimate 
success of the other. But we believe it can be shown, in 
opposition to the bad politics of the one party and the bad 
history of both, that the Scottish Union has never been the 
cause of such distress and discontent as have ariser under the 
Irish Union; and that ‘the most successful piece of statesman- 
ship of the eighteenth century,’ as Leslie Stephen has called it, 
owes its success to the one essential element which differen- 
tiates the working of the two Unions—the deference shown 
by the imperial Government and Legislature to the opinion of 
Scotchmen in all matters relating peculiarly to themselves. 
And if the principle of Home Rule has thus been at the root of 
the successful working of the Scottish Union, it will follow 
that the remedy for such defects as have revealed themselves 
under the pressure of the modern necessity of much legislation, 
lies in the extension and embodiment of that principle in a 
form adapted to the needs of the present day. Home Rule 
for Scotland should therefore be advocated, not as in the case 
of Ireland, out of recoil from, and in antagonism to, the Union 
as the source of distress and discontent; but rather on the 
broad ground that the success of a Union carried out on Home 
Rule principles is a warrant for the application and adaptation 
of those principles to modern wants, whether the necessity 
arise in Ireland or in Scotland. There is thus room for Home 
Rule within the Union; and though Unionists may still fairly 
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insist that the obtaining of Home Rule is of small importance 
compared with the retaining of the Imperial supremacy, yet 
they must admit that there is nothing inherently antagonistic 
or incompatible between the two. 

The questionable statements that have been put forward by 
Scottish Home Rulers in support of a ruinous line of argument, 
and endorsed by Unionists so far as suited their own case, are 
these: that the Union of 1707 was carried by bribery in opposi- 
tion to the almost unanimous opinion of the country ; that it con- 
tinued to be so unpopular for half a century that it was with 
difficulty the English withstood the attempt at repeal and two 
determined risings of the people; that this unpopularity was to 
a great extent caused and wholly justified by the extreme distress 
it brought upon the country ; and that the wants of the Scottish 
people were neglected and their desires thwarted by an alien 
Executive and a Legislature, in which their representatives were 
swamped by those of England. 

The assertion that the Union was carried by foul means 
against the wishes of the majority is intended to give plausibility 
to the contention that the Union has worked badly, by creating 
the impression that a measure brought into existence amid un- 
favourable circumstances must have produced unfavourable 
results. But this is to appeal to an imaginary cause to explain 
an imaginary effect. The charge of bribery has been examined 
and refuted in an article in the preceding number of this Review ; 
we have now to consider how much truth there is in the state- 
ment that the opposition to the Union was all but unanimous. 
The oft-repeated but futile attempts at Union on the part of the 
Scotch, previous to 1707, are enough to show that in at least one 
powerful section of the nation—the trading community—the de- 
sire for the scheme was so deep-rooted and persistent that failure 
and delay were unable to overcome or alter it. Not only mer- 
chants favoured the Union; ‘at first it teok generally with 
Scotchmen,’ says Lockhart, the most able and active of the anti- 
Unionists. This view is supported by the proceedings in all the 
representative bodies which can be taken as tests of the opinion 
of the country—the Parliament, the Assembly, and the Conven- 
tion of Burghs. In Parliament the Act was carried by 110 
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against 69; and in the division on the first article, which was 
perhaps the most critical, as up to that time there was a good 
deal of uncertainty as to the state of feeling on the subject, the 
numbers were 116 for, and 83 agaiast, leaving a Unionist 
majority of 33. Not only was there a majority of the whole 
House, but there was also a majority in each of the three classes 
of which the House was composed ; the nobles being 46 against 
21, the barons 37 against 33, and the burgesses 33 against 29. 
The decision given by Parliament must be taken as the deliber- 
ate opinion of the electorate ; for in the election of 1703, which 
took place at the time of one of the abortive attempts at Union, 
the question most prominently put before the electors,—both in 
the royal proclamation summoning the Parliament, and in the 
election address of the candidates—was that of union or no- 
union. And the people ratified the Parliamentary decision of the 
question in the only way open to them by returning a Whig or 
Unionist majority in the first general election after the Union— 
that of 1708. 

The Assembly, from the large number of laymen it contained, 
may be considered almost as sure a reflector of the opinion of the 
country as Parliament itself. We find that this body took no 
prominent part on the one side or the other, its action being con- 
fined to three things wholly neutral and colourless. It ordered 
‘a general fast and humiliation,’ under pressure (it is said) of the 
Jacobites, ‘men who were little used to fasts,’ and ‘ who would 
be ashamed to hold up their faces,’ said Fletcher, who knew 
something of the underhand dealings of the time, ‘if we were to 
tell what we knew.’ There was also an address to the Parlia- 
ment praying that the interests of the Church might be secured 
by a special Act. Another address containing the provisions to 
be inserted in such an Act was the last utterance of the Church 
on the subject. In addition to this negative evidence we have 
something more positive as to the state of feeling among the 
clergy from one whose intention it was to magnify the opposition 
to the Union throughout Scotland. Lockhart says, sarcastically, 
‘the brethren for the most part were guilty of sinful silence ;’ 
and that ‘no sooner did Parliament pass an act for the security 
of the Kirk than most of their zeal cooled, and many of them 
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quite changed their notes, and preached up what not long before 
they had declared anathemas against.’ 

The Convention of Burghs at first sight seems to supply 
evidence of a feeling against the Union; for that body petitioned 
against the Treaty, though it might have been expected of all 
classes in the country to support the Union, representing as it 
did the trading interest of the community. But an analysis of 
the vote in the Convention shows rather that a majority of the 
merchants was not opposed to the Union. Of the 66 votes 
possible, 24 were given for petitioning against the Treaty, 20 
against petitioning, and 22 were unrecorded. But the minority 
of 20 represented towns whose population and wealth surpassed 
that of the towns represented by the 24 of the majority ; and 
even though the non-voters were reckoned as anti-Unionists, the 
whole of the opponents of the Union would be outnumbered in 
wealth, reckoned on the basis of taxation, in the proportion of 
more than two to one. 

If, therefore, we look for the feeling of the country only to the 
constitutional organs for its expression, there is no evidence of 
that overwhelming opposition to the Union which is so often 
asserted and so readily believed. We are referred instead to the 
evidence of petitions and mobs. It is true that almost every 
shire, burgh, village, and corporation in the kingdom petitioned 
against the Union ; and we may say that all through the months 
of November and December in 1706, when the Treaty was being 
fiercely debated, it snowed petitions in the Parliament House. 
If, then, we set aside all other evidence, and value that of the 
petitions as decisive, we must accept the conclusion that Scotland 
was unanimous against the Union. But in doing so we should 
be attaching far more value to these petitions than petitions 
generally deserve, and far more than contemporaries attached to 
them. Lockhart, in trying to explain away the uniform style 
and expression of the petitions, practically admits that they were 
machine-made and the result of wire-pulling. 

‘ That vile monster and wretch, Daniel Defoe, and other mercenary tools 
and trumpeters of rebellion,’ he said, ‘ have often asserted that these ad- 
dresses and other instances of the nation’s aversion to the Union pro- 


ceeded from the false glosses and underhand dealings of those that opposed 
it in Parliament, whereby the meaner sort were imposed upon and deluded 
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into those jealousies and measures. I shall not deny but perhaps this 
measure of addressing had its first original as they report.’ * 

Amid such a snow-storm of petitions there was a solitary one in 
favour of Union from Ayr, but not even this qualification has to 
be introduced in considering the evidence of mobs. At Dum- 
fries, a body of two hundred men, following the Cameronian 
method of expressing their views, publicly burned the articles of 
the Union. At Edinburgh a riot took place on the 23rd of 
October, in which several prominent Unionists, such as Defoe, 
were put in peril of their life. At Glasgow the mob attained 
most success; ‘it assaulted from the closes with curses and 
stones; the former did not much hurt except to the givers, but 
the latter wounded several of the inhabitants.’ A number of - 
these stalwart heroes actually set out from Glasgow for Edin- 
burgh, armed with weapons as crazy as their opinions, but on 
hearing of the approach of a detachment of soldiers they were 
seized with a sudden access of modesty, which prevented them 
from carrying out their original intention of expressing their 
views forcibly to Her Majesty’s servants, Thus ‘all the gall and 
ill-humour of the party vented itself at the mouth, as Defoe 
says; and the only conclusion the whole evidence warrants is 
that the anti-Unionist opposition was great in noise if not in 
numbers. 

The second assertion, employed to lend colour to the conten- 
tion, that the Union worked badly from the unfavourable circum- 
stances amid which it was started, viz., that it continued to be 
unpopular for half-a-century, is one of those statements peculiarly 
misleading, from being true in one sense and false in another. 
Most people would understand by ‘ the Union’ the system under 
which there was a united legislature, but in this sense the asser- 
tion contains very little truth. It is true, indeed, that a small 
section of patriots, led by Fletcher and Belhaven, strenuously 
opposed the Union, solely on the ground that it involved the 
extinction of the national legislature—the organ of the national 
existence, and the symbol of ‘that independence so heroically 
maintained for 2,000 years.’ But in the case of Scotland we cannot 
narrow the meaning of ‘the Union’ to the system of a united 





* Lockhart Papers, 1817. Vol. 1., p. 167. 
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legislature. We have been accustomed to such a narrowing in 
the case of Ireland, and have thus come to overlook one of the 
most important characteristics of the Scottish Union—the com- 
plexity of the settlement that goes under that name. Four 
questions, each by itself important enough to be called a revolu- 
tion, were settled by the Treaty—free trade, the Church, the 
succession to the throne, and a united legislature. Now, the 
settlement of each of these questions proved objectionable to a 
different section of the community, and gave rise to a distinct set 
of opponents of the Union. The failure to keep this in mind has 
led to a great deal of the confusion of thought that exists when 
it is said that the Scottish Union was unpopular. It is at once 
supposed that there was a deep feeling of discontent because of 
the absorption of the national Parliament in the Imperial; 
whereas, much of the unpopularity was really directed against 
other parts of the settlement. By the establishment of free 
trade there was a temporary dislocation of industry and commerce, 
and the individuals on whom this misfortune fell naturally cried 
out against the Union. The settlement of the Church on an 
apparently unalterable basis irritated the Episcopalians, who, only 
eighteen years before had been displaced from their position of 
supremacy—a position which they still hoped to recover, and 
towards which they actually made some progress during the Tory 
administration of Queen Anne’s reign. It was equally distaste- 
ful to the ultra-Presbyterians, who saw their Covenant set at 
naught, and an abomination like the Anglican Church recognised 
and secured by the same guarantees as the backsliding yet 
Presbyterian Church of their own country. But it was the 
settlement of the succession to the throne which provoked the 
keenest and most determined opposition to the Union. As the 
arrangement between England and Scotland formed the surest 
guarantee for the Protestant succession, and therefore the most 
insuperable barrier to the schemes of the Jacobites, it became the 
object of their greatest detestation. In fact, the greatest part of 
the unpopularity of the Union is to be credited to the resentment 
the Jacobites felt at being so effectually baulked of their favourite 
project. But they were shrewd enough to conceal, as far as they 
could, the real ground of their opposition, screening themselves 
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behind ultra-Presbyterians and patriots as opponents of other 
parts of the Union settlement. This is established on incontest- 
able evidence both by Defoe and Lockhart. The former speaks 
of the coalition against the Union as— 


‘A monstrous conjunction of opposite and discording parties, where the 
Jacobites cried out for the Hanoverian succession, the Episcopalian for 
security to the Presbyterian Church, and the Tory against breach of the 
Covenant.* It was the most monstrous sight in the world to see the 
Jacobite and Presbyterian, the persecuting prelatic non-juror and the 
Cameronian, Papist and Protestant, parle together, join interest, and con- 
cert measures together ; to see Jacobites at Glasgow huzzaing the mob and 
encouraging them to have a care of the Church, and the high-flying Epis- 
copalian dissenter crying out that the overture was not a sufficient security 
for the Church.’ + 


Lockhart candidly admits that he played upon the fears of all 
sections of the community, and avows the object of all his anti- 
Unionist scheming to have been something very different from 
dissolving the union of the Parliaments. 

‘I was at a good deal of pains,’ he says, ‘ to publish and disperse among 
West-country Presbyterians who would not assist the King (i.e., Prince 
Charles), out of a principle of loyalty—papers which showed the conse- 
quences of the Union, and how impossible it was for the Scots to subsist 
under it.” . . . ‘As my chief, nay only, design by engaging in public 
affairs was to serve the King, 1 had that always primarily in my view, and 
at the same time I was very desirous that the Scottish nation should have 
the honour of appearing as unanimously as possible for him.’ f 

The anti-Presbyterian legislation was forced on for the same 
reason : 

‘I pressed the Toleration and Patronage Acts more earnestly that I 
thought the Presbyterian clergy would be from thence convinced that the 
establishment of their Kirk would be in time overturned, as it was obvious 
that the security thereof was not so thoroughly established by the Union 
as they imagined.’ § 

But the most striking illustration of the way in which the 
Jacobites worked upon material for discontent is that motion for 
Repeal in the House of Lords which is invariably referred to as 
triumphant proof of the widespread unpopularity of the Union. 
The motion originated in the failure of the Scottish members to 
prevent the imposition of the Malt-Tax. 

* Defoe’s History of the Union, 1709, p. 12. + Ibid., pp. 20, 21. 
} Lockhart Papers, I,, 418. § Ibid., I., 418. 
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‘And I believed,’ says Lockhart, ‘this affair of the Malt-Tax, as it 
touched every man’s copyhold, and was a general grievance, would be the 
best handle to inflame and keep up the spirit and resentment of the Scots 
against the Union, the effects whereof I did conclude would tend to 
advance the King’s interest.’ * 

The support given to the motion by the Whig lords, which 
brought it within four votes of being carried, was insincere, and 
the result of jealousy. 

‘ Argyll, it was believed, declared himself against the Union with a 
design to break an egg in the Earl of Mar’s pocket.’ . . . ‘ Whether 
the Scots Lords did acquaint the Ministry, and that the Whigs svspected, 
their appearance in this affair was only from the outside, I will not take 
upon me to affirm, tho’ I’m afraid there were some such underhand deal- 
ings by some who were deepest concerned in the administration of public 
affairs, and hence I believe it proceeded that the English did not enter far 
into the merits of the motion.’ . . . ‘Some who appeared outwardly 
zealous enough for the dissolution at London, thought fit to crush the 
design of addresses by their secret influence when they returned to Scot- 
land.’ + 

When so mucn of the feeling against the Union was created 
and fostered by the Jacobites for their own ends, it is needless to 
show that the risings of 1715 and 1745 were not genuine pro- 
tests against the Union. If there were any truth at all in the 
statement, we should expect to find those towns which had 
shown the most determined opposition to the Act of Union join- 
ing heartily with the rebels. Yet Glasgow, which had been the 
focus of discontent with the Union, was the most resolute oppo- 
nent of the Separatist Jacobites. 

The third statement brought forward to prove the baneful 
effects of the Union—that Scotland suffered severely for many 
years from the acutest economic distress—is a very one-sided 
account of the changes that necessarily followed the introduction 
of so sweeping a commercial revolution as that of free trade with 
England and the Colonies. But the century which has witnessed 
the momentary distress occasioned by the introduction of 
machinery into all departments of labour, followed by a material 
prosperity without a parallel in the world’s history, ought to be 
able to judge rightly of a change which was essentially and per- 
manently beneficial to Scotland, though for a time and in indi- 


* Lockhart Papers, I., 418. + Ibid., 430, 436. 
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vidual cases, it might be the cause of much distress. If the 
import of English cloth injured for a time the native woollen 
manufacture, the labour that was thus deprived of its usual out- 
let was turned inte new channels, and thus was laid the founda- 
tion of that linen manufacture, in which to this day Scotland 
stands pre-eminent. The surplus linen available for export doubled 
itself in each of the decades 1728-38-48, and increased steadily, 
so that a century after the Union the amount exported annually 
had multiplied itself almost twenty times. The rise of the great 
ports in the West was immediate, and Glasgow and Greenock 
may be said to be Union-made towns. In 1707 a voluntary 
assessment was made in Greenock for a harbour, which, when 
completed in 1710, covered an area of ten Scotch acres. The 
Glasgow merchants, not having ships of their own to trade with 
to the Colonies, in 1707 obtained Whitehaven vessels; in 1718 
Scottish ships began to cross the Atlantic, and in 1735 Glasgow 
alone had 67 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 5,600. The 
same story of increasing wealth was told by a rising revenue. 
The Excise, which in 1708 produced only £35,000, rose steadily, 
till in 1713 it produced £62,000, after which it continued to fall 
so much that, in 1735, Forbes, the Lord Advocate, thought it 
necessary to draw up a memorandum as to the causes of the 
decrease. These he found not in the diminished prosperity of 
the country, but in the fast-spreading use of untaxed tea, ‘ that 
pernicious drug,’ and in smuggling, which at that time—the time 
of the Porteous Riot—was regarded with favour by all but the 
revenue officers. By the middle of the eighteenth century, Scot- 
land had fairly entered on that marvellous career of industrial 
enterprise and commercial prosperity, which were soon to give her 
a foremost place among the nations; and want of capital alone 
delayed to the second half of the century a success which might 
otherwise have signalised the earlier half, if only Scottish mer- 
chants had been able to make full use of the opportunities, secured 
by the Union, of unfettered trade with England and her Colonies. 

The remaining assertion on which most reliance is placed for 
proving the unsatisfactory working of the Union—that Scotland 
suffered both in legislation and administration from the over- 
whelming superiority of England—is one of those statements 
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that have a prima facie appearance of truth, from being so much 
in accordance with what one might have expected from the cir- 
cumstances of the case. There would have been nothing 
unnatural or unexpected in the overriding of Scottish opinion by 
an English majority, which numbered the representatives of the 
smaller nation more than ten times over. So far as numbers 
went, Scotland by the Union assumed the position (as an English 
peer expressed it) of a county of Britain; with its 45 members, 
it was practically on a level with Cornwall, which at that time 
had 44. The experiment was not only a novel one without any 
precedent from which to prognosticate success ; it was also full 
of dangerous possibilities, which were pointed out at the time of 
the Union by those prophets of evil who inevitably appear at all 
great constitutional changes. In a pamphlet by one Hodges, who 
advocated a Federal instead of an Incorporating Union, the double 
danger was pointed out, of Scotland being at the mercy of Eng- 
land, and of England being at the mercy of Scotland. ‘Though 
the Scotch with their fifty representatives are to have no power 
of doing any good to themselves but what the English shall 
think fit to allow them ; yet they will always be capable thereby 
of doing mischief enough to England with the concurrence of 
those who are ready to consult their own private interest more 
than their country.’ Both dangers were far from being imagi- 
nary—a fact for which no proof is required by men of the present 
day, who have become all too familiar with their appearance in 
the most acute form in the case of the Irish Union. Even in the 
cese of Scotland, it was doubtful for a few years after the Union 
whether these difficulties were not actually to arise under the 
operation of causes similar to those which have led to the forma- 
tion of the Irish National party. We shall find that the seeming 
disregard of Scottish opinion in Queen Anne’s reign caused so 
much dissatisfaction that a National party was on the point of 
being formed, which would have anticipated by a century the 
Irish tactics of securing an object by holding the balance between 
rival English parties. 

But there were elements in the Scottish problem which pro- 
mised a far more satisfactory result than was to be looked for in 
the Irish case. First, there was so much similarity between the 
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English aud the Scottish peoples in all those factors which go to 
the building up of a state—community of race, language, religion, 
and interest—that there was no difficulty in the amalgamating of 
the two, and in their combining to work harmoniously in a united 
legislature. So strong had been the influence of these unifying 
forces, that nothing short of the most powerful separatist agency 
—a forced union—had kept Scotland and England from becom- 
ing one state centuries before its successful consummation. In 
the absence of any counteracting force, the factors making for 
union would have free play, and the essential unity of the two 
peoples might be expected to reveal itself. Second, in Scotland 
there was no minority with whom the English might sympathise, 
and in whose favour they might be tempted to use all the power 
of the new State. The successful resistance of the Scotch against 
all efforts of the English to obtain a footing in their country, had 
prepared the way for the successful working of the Union, by 
removing what the experience of Ireland has shown to be the 
most dangerous obstacle to political harmony. How great this 
danger would have been, and how narrowly it was escaped, may 
be seen from the pro-Episcopalian legislation towards the end of 
Queen Anne’s reign, which more than anything else brought the 
Union for a time into disrepute, if not into jeopardy. Third, the 
successful stand made by the Scotch against English domination, 
had not merely put them in a position to enter into union on an 
equal footing and as an independent power, but it had also given 
them a training in habits of political independence. The long 
centuries of war and watch against a powerful neighbour, ever 
ready to take advantage of weakness, had taught them to act as 
one body directed by one will, and had accustomed them to asso- 
ciate in constitutional bodies whenever their national interests 
seemed to be threatened or neglected. There was, therefore, not 
only less temptation to the English to override the will of the 
Scottish people from the non-existence of a minority, but even if 
they attempted it, they were sure to meet at once with a power- 
ful organised opposition. The intense nationality feeling which 
had been developed by centuries of conflict, and the traditions of 
successful resistance to the English, were obstacles to the adop- 
tion of a domineering policy which might be taken up more 
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readily against a people like the Irish, who had no common tra- 
ditions of independence, and whose whole history was one of 
subjection. 

How far have these dangers of discord and hopes of harmony 
been realised in the actual working of the Union? This question 
has a special interest at the present time, for the problem in the 
Scottish and Irish Unions being essentially the same, we may 
expect to find the cause and the remedy of any break-down in the 
one from a comparison with the history of the other. 

In answering the question we must bear in mind that there 
have been three distinct periods in the history of the Scottish 
Union, each representing a distinct phase in the position of the 
Scottish members in the united Parliament. The period from 
1707 to 1714 was one of friction; from 1714 to 1832, one of 
harmony ; from 1832 to the present time, one of occasionally 
clashing majorities. 

Of the first half-dozen years—the critical period—of the 
Union, it might be possible to draw a picture in colours dark 
enough to justify the Cassandra prophecies of the anti-Unionists. 
In 1708, the Privy Council, that is the Scottish Executive, was 
abolished; the Treason Act of England was thrust upen Scotland ; 
and Scottish peers were kept out of certain privileges which they 
maintained were secured to them under the Treaty. In 1713, 
the Malt Tax was extended to Scotland in spite of the unanimous 
opposition of its representatives, and this failure to prevent what 
was regarded as a gross injustice led to the motion for Repeal in 
the House of Lords which was rejected by only four votes. And 
most important of all, the rights of the National Church which 
had been so solemnly guaranteed by both Parliaments, were not 
merely infringed but subverted by such blows at Presbyterianism 
as the decision of the House of Lords in Greenshields’ case in 
1711, and the Toleration and Patronage Acts of 1712. But such 
a picture would be very misleading from the suppression of facts 
which are necessary to a true understanding of the case. The 
Privy Council ceased to have any raison détre when the Parlia- 
ment of which it was the Executive Committee ceased to be ; the 
Treason Act was rendered necessary by the critical situation 
caused by the projected French invasion of 1708 ; and the claims 
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of Scottish peers were refused by a narrow majority of five in the 
House of Lords. In all of these measures there was such a com- 
bination of representatives from both countries as to make it clear 
that the votes were given not on national but on party lines. 
The Malt Tax Act stands alone as the cause of a division on 
national lines; ‘it was the first instance since the Union of a 
national disposition against Scotland.’ But its importance is 
diminished by the fact that it was really a belated discussion on 
the adjustment of taxation between the two countries, such as 
had formed matter for dispute and compromise on the part of the . 
Commissioners negotiating the Union. The Repeal motion and 
the anti-Presbyterian legislation owed their origin to one and the 
same cause—the intrigues of the Jacobite party to make the 
Union unpopular and so drive the Scottish people into opposition 
to the Hanoverian succession which rested on the Union. This 
fact is so important, and its suppression has led to so distorted a 
view of the early working of the Union, that it is necessary to 
bring forward the most conclusive evidence—that of the Jacobite 
instigators of the anti-national policy. 


‘ Mar, etc., represented to us that the Queen had commanded them to 
acquaint us that it would be agreeable to her if we deferred this matter : 
we yielded, but not without some seeming reluctancy and on this express 
condition that they should report to the Queen that in obedience to Her 
Majesty we would not insist further at this time, but did expect and demand 
her royal promise that she would lay her commands on her Ministry to assist 
us vigorously in obtaining not only a Toleration but also the restoring of 
the Patronages in the next session.’* — 


This promise was extorted and its fulfilment demanded in 1712. 


‘ The Earl of Oxford seemed much displeased and would once more have 
persuaded us to wait for a better season. It soon appeared that the Bill 
would pass whether he would or not, and that he did not dare oppose it ; 
but to force his Lordship to appear for the Bill, Carnegie and I were sent 
from a great body of the Scots members to wait on him and in their name 
demand his assistance. He was not very fond of this respectful message ; 
however, he put the best face on’t he could, and having promised did indeed 
give his helping hand to the Bill, which triumphantly passed both Houses.’ + 

‘ After the Toleration Bill was past, a motion was made for a Bill to 
restore the Patronages, which the E. of Oxford likewise pressed might be 





* Lockhart Papers, I., 340. 
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let fall, but it was pushed after the same manner, and with the same suc- 
cess as that of the Toleration to the great mortification of the Scotch 
Presbyterian and Whig Party, who saw that the Scotch Tories would not 
be put off with my Lord Oxford’s dilatures on which their chief hopes were 
founded.’ * 

And in 1714, Lockhart writes with reference to the 
Resumption Bill: ‘The Queen commanded Mr. Secretary 
Bromley to desire us in her name not to push the Bill any 
further this time.’ + These passages prove clearly enough that 
however pleasing to the Queen and her Tory Minister, Oxford, 
pro-Episcopalian legislation for Scotland might be, it was not 
they but Scotchmen who pressed the Acts, one of which has after 
more than a century proved disastrous to the Scottish Church. 

After all the necessary qualifications and deductions have been 
made, the point to be emphasised is that measures distasteful to 
a majority of the people were adopted, and though they originated 
in circumstances very different from those which gave rise to 
anti-Irish legislation, yet being the same in their operation they 
had a similar issue in the formation of a National party. The 
proceedings of this party form so curious an episode in our history, 
and its tactics resemble so closely those of the Irish National party 
that the account of it must be given in the very words of the 
founder and leader of the party. 

‘Suppose when this affair, (the Repeal motion) comes to be pursued, a 
bargain can be made with the Ministry that we shall support them in what 
they have to demand in this session of Parliament, and they join and 
enable us to carry through the dissolution of the Union, how far will we 
think ourselves bound unanimously to agree thereto and perform according- 
ly? On the other hand, if the Ministry will not come into this measure, 
and the Whigs will take us by the hand and support us, how far will it be 
reasonable for us on that condition to join unanimously with them against 
the Ministry? "Twas needless to determine either of these points at present, 
it being time enough when it appeared which of them was most likely to 
do our business. Nothing more was now necessary than to lay aside private 
separate views and resolve jointly to concur with any measure and any 
party that could and would contribute to so good an effect. He said any 
measure and any party, because he presumed no measure and no party 
could be bad which would terminate in so desirable an issue.’ ¢ 

All hands were set to work and application was made to both English 
Whigs and Tories for forming a party and gaining friends. The Ministry 





* Lockhart Papers, 1., 385. + Ibid., I., 451. t Ibid., I., 434. 
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and most of the Tories would not come in to the measure at any rate. The 
Whigs were glad to see the division and told the Scots they would take 
them by the hand and support them, nay, procure what they desired, pro- 
vided they would join heartily with them against the Ministry in all things. 
But as the Scots saw the Whigs proposed to perform nothing till once they 
had discussed the present Ministry and were in full power themselves, 
they answered that their mutual good offices and services must go hand in 
hand together. After this manner they treated without either breaking 
up altogether or coming to any agreement with one another.’ * 

This abortive coalition of Whigs and Scotch Tory Repealers 
left slight traces of its work on the session of 1713. 
‘Though the dependents of Ministers voted with them as 
formerly, yet a good number (of Scottish Tories) expressed 
resentment at the usage they had met with, and by joining with 
the Whigs and discontented Tories carried several votes to the 
no small dissatisfaction of the Ministry.’ In the session of 1714, 
‘as parties now were more equal, if we could prevail with the 
Scots Peers to exert themselves they might force the Ministry to 
do right things; having the balance and ball at their foot, they 
might get anything they pleased for their country. I enlarged 
a good deal on the necessity of this method with the Ministry, 
who, without they were compelled to alter their ways, would by 
doing nothing ruin us and themselves likewise.’ ¢ 

The existence of a National party was thus rendered just 
possible by the anti-national laws that were passed at the secret 
instigation of the very men who aspired to be the leaders of the 
National party. By their underhand dealings they artfully 
created and fomented that popular discontent which is ‘the 
indispensable material for any such movement as they contem- 
plated. The artificial origin of the discontent did not prevent it 
from serving the same purpose as though it had been real; the 
only difference arising from its being manufactured was that its 
effects were temporary, and vanished completely with the dis- 
appearance of the men who had stirred it up to advance their 
own ends, There was no material for the permanent antagonism 
of the Scotch representatives to the English in a system under 
which, at its worst, its most determined opponent was forced to 
confess : ‘ Our opinions were asked and followed in most matters 
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relating to Scotland; and the Ministry applied directly to us in 
what they expected or desired from us and our countrymen.’ * 
While there is danger, therefore, of overrating the amount of 
friction in the working of the Union in its early stages, there is 
equal danger of overrating the harmony which forms the 
characteristic of the next period. One is apt to suppose, from 
the mere fact that for more than a century there was (with the 
exception of the Porteous Riot Act of 1737) no open or flagrant 
discord between the representatives of the two countries, that 
such a state of harmony is the normal and natural relation 
existing between the two peoples. The odium brought upon the 
Scots by the violence of the Porteous mob, by the Jacobite raid 
into England in 1745, and by the ministry of Lord Bute in 
1762—an odium to which expression was given by such writers 
as Junius, Samuel Johnson, and Charles Lamb—did not disturb 
the political harmony that prevailed throughout more than a 
century. But the harmony was to a great extent artificial, the 
representative system being so corrupt that the Government of 
the day could secure the return of like majorities in both 
countries, independently of the real opinion of the people them- 
selves. Besides, there were no great outstanding questions on 
which it was necessary for the people to decide; the Revolution 
and the Union had settled to the satisfaction of the great 
majority of the nation all the disputes in Church and State 
which had convulsed the Kingdom for centuries. The energies 
of the people were now devoted to intellectual pursuits, so that 
the eighteenth century became the Golden Age of Scottish 
Literature; or to commercial enterprise which was carried on 
with all the ‘perfervid’ intensity which had been thrown into 
the religious struggle of the previous century. The thorough- 
ness with which the old idol had been supplanted is curiously 
illustrated by a remark of Wodrow’s on the loss of £10,000, 
which the Glasgow merchants sustained by the French capture 
of vessels in 1709: ‘I am sure the Lord is remarkably frowning 
upon our trade since it was put in the room of religion in the 
late alteration of our constitution.’ Now, questions of trade were 
precisely those on which there was sure to be least disagreement 
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between England and Scotland, for the interests of both were 
identical as against those of foreign nations. 

As the Reform Bill of 1832, first allowed the genuine voice of 
the people to be heard, and as it inaugurated a period in which 
questions that had slept for more than a century demanded 
settlement by the legislature, it was to be expected that, the 
harmony which characterised the previous period and which had 
in it something of the placidity of death, should give place to the 
variety and difference which are the invariable concomitants of 
life. In the sixty years that have elapsed since the Reform Act, 
Scotland has returned to every Parliament a majority of Liberals, 
while England has occasionally returned a majority of Conserva- 
tives, the result being that the one country has suffered from its 
majority being overridden by that of the other. It might be 
said that if this is an evil, it affects both countries equally,—that 
if England has thrust a Conservative Government on Scotland, 
as a set-off to this Scotland has thrust a Liberal Government on 
England. But there is an inequality in the chances of the evil 
happening to each country; England having seven times more 
members requires a much smaller percentage of a majority 
than Scotland does to reverse the verdict of the sister country. 
So far as Imperial affairs are concerned, neither nation has any 
ground for complaint on this score, the Imperial ministry being 
necessarily formed in accordance with the Imperial majority. 
But when we come to matters which concern one of the kingdoms 
to the exclusion of the other, and separate Acts of Parliament 
are required to deal with those matters, it has been felt to be a 
grievance (especially by Scotland which is especially exposed to 
the evil) that the majority of the one country should vote down 
measures desired by the majority of the other. The extent of 
the grievance is not to be determined in the mechanical way 
which has been resorted to of parading Scotch majorities con- 
verted into Imperial minorities by English votes, but rather by 
the importance of the questions the settlement of which has been 
postponed or prevented by the English majorities. The Church 
is the most characteristic expression of the national character, 
and the institution which lies nearest the heart of every Scotch- 
man; yet this most precious of all the national inheritances was 
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rent in twain through the inability of English members and 
English Ministers to understand the feeling which they regarded 
as sheer folly and fanaticism. Had there been a National 
Parliament, as in the old days when the almost simultaneous 
meeting of the two representative bodies of the nation, the 
Parliament and the Assembly, diminished the liability to a con- 
flict between the two, there never would have been a Church 
question, or if it had arisen, it would have been settled without 
delay and without doubt as to the decision of the people. If 
there is another part of national life characteristic of Scotland, it 
is her educational system, and here too she has suffered griev- 
ously through delay, if not alsothrough misunderstanding. It 
cannot be supposed that the people whose representatives in 1696 
established a schoo] in every parish would with a National Par- 
liament at the end of two centuries have done nothing towards 
the organization of secondary education or have taken a whole 
decade to the passing of a University Reform Bill. Such defects 
have not arisen from an anti-national spirit on the part of England 
as in the case of Ireland, but seem to be inseparable from a cen- 
tral legislative assembly burdened with the endless wants of a 
huge modern empire. 

Important as it is that the laws of a country should be made 
in accordance with the wishes of its representatives, it is still 
more important that the administration of those laws should be 
in the hands of men who are trusted and honoured by the people. 
In the Executive department Scotland has had its destinies in 
its own hand even more than in the Legislative. Though the 
great body of the people for a long time had no voice in shaping 
the national policy, it was Scotchmen alone—an Argyll or a 
Dundas—who played the autocrat in Scotland. The affairs of 
our country have been exclusively in the hands of our country- 
men, and the spirit of self-government has been as active and 
vigorous under the Union as when there was a separate Indepen- 
dent Parliament. With the abolition of the Privy Council .in 
1708, the executive authority of Scotland was vested in the Lord 
Advocate and the Scottish Secretary, who were both invariably 
Scotchmen, and when the office of the latter was discontinued, 
in 1725, it only left Scottish affairs more entirely in the hands 
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of the Lord Advocate, who was of necessity a Scottish lawyer. 
So completely a matter of course did it become, that Sootchmen 
alone were to be entrusted with the management of their country’s 
affairs, that Struthers, in his history of Scotland, written 
sixty years ago, says: ‘ There has existed an unhappy prejudice 
among British statesmen that Scotland could not be governed but 
by Scotchmen.’ If with the growing complexity of modern life 
complaints have been made about the administration of 
Scottish affairs, those complaints are directed against excessive 
centralisation, not (as in the case of Ireland) against an auti- 
national spirit which seeks to govern through an alien bureau- 
cracy. We thus arrive at the same conclusion on the adminis- 
trative as on the legislative side with regard to the working of 
the Scottish Union: that such defects as have appeared in 
recent years are not violations of the spirit of self-government 
inflicted in wanton presumption on an inferior people, but 
are merely the inevitable consequences of an antiquated 
system being called upon to deal with modern wants. This 
difference is important enough to place the movements for 
Home Rule in Ireland and in Scotland in wholly different cate- 
gories. While both countries alike suffer from the transaction 
of local affairs at Westminster, and both would benefit from 
the devolution of those affairs to local Parliaments, the 
remedy in the one case consists in the reversal of a policy 
which stands condemned by its disastrous results,—in the sub- 
stitution of self-government for paternal rule; in the other the 
remedy consists merely in the development and application of 
the principle of Home Rule which has been at the root of the 
successful working of the Scottish Union. 

The facts that have been adduced warrant the assertion of 
these two propositions regarding the working of the Scottish 
Union ; that, unlike the Irish, it has in the main proved a con- 
spicuous success, the people having been prosperous and con- 
tented under it almost from the first; and that, also in con- 
trast with the case of Ireland, the Union has been carried out 
in some spirit of respect for the principle of self-government. 
While these two facts are undeniable it may yet be contended 
that the connection between the two is one of concomitancy 
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only, not one of causation. It may plausibly be asserted that 
the success is to be attributed not at all to the deference and 
forbearance shewn by England towards Scottish opinion, but 
to such factors as national character, education, natural apti- 
tude for politics, etc. But though these elements may have 
contributed in some measure to the favourable result, it may 
be established on two distinct grounds that unless the princi- 
ple of Home Rule had been acted on at least to some extent, 
the Scottish Union would never have turned out the success 
it has been. In the first place we may compare the two great 
phases in the relations of England and Scotland, and note their 
characteristics and their results. In the first, Scotland main- 
tained a formal independence as a protest and barrier against 
the attempts of England to secure by force or intrigue unity of 
State or uniformity of religion throughout the whole of 
Britain; in the second, Scotland laid aside her separate inde- 
pendence, while England substituted for her old policy one 
which allowed Scotchmen to manage their own peculiar affairs. 
The harmony which has sprung up between the two countries 
under the operation of this new policy was as completely ab- 
sent in the first period as was the acknowledgment on the part 
of England of the right of self-government. When we find 
one circumstance appearing and disappearing in this way with 
the appearance and disappearance of another, we may conclude 
that the one is to some extent the cause of the other. The 
same conclusion is confirmed by a comparison of the Scottish 
and Irish Unions—so similar in the circumstances amid which 
they were entered upon, and so different in their issues. Al- 
though there are several points in which the two experiments 
differ, such as race, religion, national character, and traditions, 
yet the one outstanding difference consists in this that Scot- 
land has never been wholly without self-government while 
Ireland has never had even the appearance of it. It may 
therefore be inferred that the existence of self-government has 
had something to do with the success of the Scottish Union, 
and that the absence of it has had something to do with the 
failure of the Irish Union. 
JoHn DowniE. 
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Art. X.—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


GERMANY. 


DervutscHe RunpscHau (July, August, September).—Each of 
the numbers for this quarter opens with an instalment of 
‘Frauenrecht,’ a new novel from the pen of Herr Karl Frenzel. 
The horrors of the great French Revolution form the background 
of the stirring story, whilst for his central figure, the author has 
chosen the famous wife of the learned Roland. A succession of 
striking scenes lead up to the well-known dénouement—her 
death on the scaffold.—* Count Eckbrecht Diirckheim’ is the title 
of an anonymous essay which sets forth the life and work of one 
who, from the German point of view, deserves the name here 
given him, of an Alsatian patriot. He was one of the first to 
accept German rule, and never ceased his efforts to reconcile his 
compatriots with the new order of things‘ A Friend of the 
East’ contributes a long political article which he entitles ‘The 
later Phases of Turkish Policy.’ The paper, which is remarkable 
for its high literary merit as well as for its valuable matter, deals 
with the revolution which has taken place in both the home and 
the foreign policy of the Turkish Empire since the accession of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid. The sketches given not only of the 
Sultan himself, but also of his ministers and ex-ministers, are 
particularly interesting. Information of considerable importance 
is also communicated with regard to the pan-Islamite agitation. 
The essay may be looked upon as a weighty contribution to the 
history of European civilization—Herr Otto Brahms has done 
good service by the able manner in which he has edited, under 
the title ‘Roman Letters of Karl Stauffer-Bern, the letters 
written by the artist during the years 1888 and 1889. The 
article brings a striking personality very vividly before the reader, 
and enlists his sympathies for the victim of an untimely and tragic 
death_—Under the heading ‘ Goethe’s Vorahnungen Kommender 
naturwissenschaftlicher Ideen,’ there is a reproduction of the 
address delivered by Professor von Helmholtz before a meeting 
of the Goethe society, in Weimar. The well-known savant 
indicates the extent and value of Goethe’s researches in the 
domain of science.—The August number contains another Goethe 
article, in the shape of an essay by Herr Reinhold Steig, who 
has chosen for his subject the poet’s well-known friend Bettina, 
the sister of Clemens Brentano, and wife of Achin von Arnim. 
A number of original letters add considerably to the value of a 
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most interesting paper.—T wo papers, the one philosophical, the 
other scientific, are contributed by Professor Dilthey and 
Professor Dohrn. The former takes for his subject the three 
epochs of modern esthetics and their present problem ; the latter 
sketches a history of the organisation of the zoological station at 
Naples.—The'Talleyrand anecdotes supply Lady Blennerhassett 
with matter for an interesting paper, and Herr F. Gustav 
Jansen writes ‘army. | and interestingly about Chopin.—In 
addition to conclusions of various contributions begun in former 
numbers, the September part contains an account, by Herr 
Lenz, of the results achieved by the German historical institute 
in Rome, and a scientific paper entitled, ‘Ueber Wechselwir- 
kungen im lebendigen Organismus,’—An account of the celebra- 
tion of the Jubilee of Dublin University is given by Herr 
Strasburger. 


WestERMANN’S Monats-HEFTE (July, August, September). 
—In the three numbers for this quarter light literature figures 
very conspicuously, and claims a large proportion of space. 
There is, in the first place, the conclusion of Wilhelm Jensen’s 
novel: ‘ Jenseits des as! A sketch of student life, ‘ Auf 
der Mensur,’ runs through two numbers; and ‘ Die neue Bonne,’ 
a novelette by Berger, is complete in the July part. Herr 
Hieronymus Lorm contributes ‘ Grifin Walfron, a story in two 
parts, to the August and September numbers, in which are 
further two novelettes, ‘Der Wille, zur Illusion,’ and ‘Ein Abend 
bei Excellenz Laura.’ Finally, Herr Eugen Zabel begins a 
Berlin sketch, ‘ Auf dem Kutschbock.’—The descriptive papers 
which usually bulk so largely in this magazine are less numerous 
than usual, though their quality, both as regards text and 
illustrations, is fully up to the high standard of former quarters. 
An excellent account of the South-sea islands is accompanied by 
no less than 20 sketches. A description and history of Oranien- 
burg brings with it a series of portraits of the now imperial, but 
formerly, only electoral house. Finally, Herr Stern, takes the 
reader to Stockholm, and proves himself a most entertaining 
guide.—Going back to the July number, we find a sketch, with 
portrait, of Goethe’s mother.—A short, but instructive astronomical 
paper by Herr Ehrlich, has the planet Venus for its subject.— 
Criminality amongst women is dealt with in a most instructive 
paper by Herr Fald, who does not take a very flattering view of 
the fair sex. He holds, and statistics appear to bear him out, 
that women have no higher morality than mea ; that if there are 
fewer criminals amongst them, it is merely owing to circum- 
stances; that the nearer their position approaches that of men, the 
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greater their criminality ; and, finally, that when once they have 
begun a career of crime, they go faster and further than men.— 
An article of special interest for military readers is contributed 
by an old officer on the General Staff. It gives a detailed account 
of the operations before Metz. It is accompanied by two maps, 
and a remarkably good portrait of Prince Frederick Charles. 
The same number has two interesting archeological papers—one 
on ancient portraiture, the other on the oldest herbarium in the 
world.—In the third number two excellent biographical essays 
appear. The first of them, which is by Herr Hermann Meissner, 
is devoted to the artist Max Liebermann, and is accompanied with 
a portrait of him, as well as with eight illustrations from his 
works. Mr. Marion Crawford is the subject of the other. 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (July, August, September).—A 
further instalment of Mr. Marion Crawford’s ‘ Zoroaster,’ is in 
the July number, followed by a paper in which the disadvantages 
of having a different time in each country are set forth, and a 
scheme for securing unity in this matter is put forward.—The 
two next contributions are of more limited interest. One deals 
with the question of testing apprentices; the other is headed, 
‘ How should we build our Evangelical Churches?’—<An article of 
great erudition is that by Herr Jager. It is an attempt to 
determine the character of Alexander, not as a leader and a 
conqueror, but as a monarch. It is entitled ‘Alexander der 
Grosse als Regent.’—Amongst other very solid matter, August 
brings a long review of Pfleiderer’s history of Protestant 
Theology. It is an able piece of work; but, so far as the 
English reader is concerned, omits dealing with the most 
interesting part of the work—that in which the author deals 
with English theology and philosophy.—A very interesting and 
suggestive paper, and one of considerable value for the under- 
standing of Schiller’s dramatic works is contributed by Herr 
Ribbeck. It bears the title ‘ Schiller and the Idea of Fate,’ and 
shows, how, in most of his productions, the poet has made 
the hero’s destiny depend lesson himself and his own actions, 
than on the force of circumstances.— Friedrich des Grosse als 
Morallehrer’ is a paper written in all probability by a Prussiaa, 
and certainly for Fomine. It does not possess any very great 
interest for others. ‘The Battle of the Hise,’ goes back to the 
middle of the 13th century. It is the account of an encounter be- 
tween Germany and Russia.—The table of contents for September 
has one item of special interest for English readers, although, in 
substance, it will not be quite new to someof them. It is based 
on the so-called Derby Accounts, discovered by Pauli, and 
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showing the expenses incurred by the Duke of Lancaster, after- 
wards Re V., on his journey through Germany, after his 
banishment from England.—‘ The Beginning of the Modern 
Novel’ is less interesting than its title indicates. It is not much 
more than an account of the old romances of the Middle Age’. 
—Another contribution which deserves to be pointed out is Herr 
Thimme’s essay, ‘The Connection between Religion and Art 
amongst the Greeks.’ 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRriTIKEN. Viertes Heft. 
1892.—Dr. Carl Clemen has the first place here with the con- 
tinuation of his survey of ‘the Present Position of Religious 
Thought in Great Britain.’ It was begun in last number, and 
in that first part he sketched the rise and progress of the 
Evangelical Revival, that breathed such life into all the Churches 
in the earlier decades of this century, and directed their awakened 
enthusiasm into channels of practical benevolence. Then he 
described the origin and influence of what is known as the Oxford 
Movement. Here he deals with the rise of the Broad Church, 
and the trend of religious thought resulting from the writings 
of its most distinguished leaders. Next he passes under 
review the effects on our doctrinal.standpoint of the invasion of 
the Higher Criticism. The second part of his article is headed 
‘ Anti-religious Polemics,’ and here he glances at the changes 
which have come over the thoughts of most of our theologians 
regarding almost all the traditional dogmas of the Church, through 
the teachings of modern science, and the philosophical specula- 
tions of most recent times. In the third and last part of his 
article he deals with the various efforts made to adjust the 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity to suit our altered modes of 
conception. This part is headed ‘ Philosophic Apologetics.’ Dr. 
Clemen’s object is to show his countrymen the secret, so to speak, 
of our theological and religious differences, to trace them to their 
sources and mark out their mutual influence. He hopes in this 
way to lead his readers to take a more intelligent interest in our 
religious life and derive practical benefit from their study of us. 
The article will be read with pleasure and profit amongst ourselves. 
It is a fair, temperate, and kindly criticism of us, and is written 
in a spirit of sympathy with the intellectual life out of which all 
our differences have arisen.—The second article in this number 
is by Herr Pfarrer Karl Marti, and is the second of ‘ Two Studies 
on Zechariah.’ The first was on the ‘Satan’ of Chap. IIL. This 
one is an exegetical study of Chap. vi., 9-15. It is confessedly 
a difficult passage, and. has taxed the ingenuity of all interpreters. 
It is chiefly, however, with the textual problems that Herr Marti 
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concerns himself here. The suggestions made by critics are 
carefully examined, and their defects are noted. And after a 
very painstaking review of the conditions to be satisfied, he offers 
the following reading of the verses as furnishing what he thinks 
the original sense of the passage. ‘The word of Jahve came 
unto me, saying: Take of the gifts of the captivity which were 
brought by Heldai from Tobijah and Jedaiah, and come thou on 
the same day, and go into the house of Josiah, the son of 
Zephaniah, who has come from Babylon. There take silver and 
gold and prepare crowns and place them on the head of 
Zerubbabel, and the head of Joshua, the son of Jozadak, and 
speak unto them, saying, Thus hath Jahve Zebaioth spoken, 
Behold there a man, Branch is his name, and under him will it 
sprout; he will build the temple of Jahve. He will build the 
temple of Jahve, and bear royal honour and sit and reign in his 
throne, and there will be a priest at his right hand, and a peace- 
ful understanding shall be between them,’ etc.—Dr. Bratke 
contributes an interesting paper on the controversy as to the year 
of our Lord’s death. Of the shorter papers may be mentioned 
the one on Ist Corinthians, iv., 2, which is also an attempt to 
make clear an obscure passage of Scripture. The only volume 
reviewed is Sulze’s ‘ Die Evangelische Gemeinde.’ 


RUSSIA. 


Vorrost PHILosopHit 1 PsycHoLoei (Questions Philoso- 
phical and Psychological.)—The thirteenth number begins with 
the concluding article by M. B. Tchichérin of his lengthened 
series on the Positive Philosophy and the Unity of Science. The 
present number occupies itself more especially with the Unity 
of Science. Comte seems to have contemplated in closing his re- 
searches as to the foundation of the sciences by his work on social 
physics the unification of all the sciences relating to man. Such 
a unification, he writes, is impossible until the moral sphere is 
brought under the same principle and point of view as the physical. 
He then occupies himself with the question as to which of the 
scientific hierarchy occupies the foremost place? Something is to 
be said for mathematics from their simplicity and generality as to 
their forming a unifying element. But this advantage only 
belongs to the earlier studies in the sciences, which the further 
they advance, escape more and more from mathematical determin- 
ation. And the further we advance, this very elementary char- 
acter renders them by its incomplexity less suited to the point of 
view constituting the very essence of the Positive Philosophy. 
The concluding science of Sociology is free from this defect or 
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disqualification and has every needful property to enable it to 
stand at the head of the hierarchy of the sciences. It includes 
in itself all the preceding methods and points of view, which it 
fills with newer and higher things, so that subordinate to the 
other sciences on the one side, it rises above them on the other 
as ruling and paramount. Still he admits that in view of its 
recent creation as a positive science, it will only be possible to 
explain its necessary predominance. But in truth, Sociology, as 
constituted by Comte, had no claim to any such scientific priority, 
for it was founded, as we have seen, on pure phantasy, nor was 
it capable of .vntributing anything else to the other sciences 
than false conceptions founded on an imaginary evolution. 
Comte does not even attempt to explain his position that the 
unity of the sciences demands a lordship of one of them over 
the rest. But M. Tchicherin dissents from other attempted 
dominations of one science over another and finds no ground for 
them. He follows up Comte’s theory of the unity of science 
further. The latter found the general connection or bond of the 
sciences in two relations, in a logical on the side of method, and in 
a scientific on the side of the contained sciences. But our critic 
holds that the understanding of scientific method is one of the 
very weakest sides in the teaching of Comte. This is shown in 
his talking about approximating the contents of Sociology to the 
‘methods of positive philosophy at last complete and therefore 
indivisible.’ He believed that it was needful to communicate 
only theologico-pnysical ideas with a certain chimerical elevation, 
but that the true spirit of the positive philosophy needed only 
the plain utterance of good sense with methodical clearness on all 
subjects accessible to the human spirit. If theological philosophy 
has only been the property of a few, the élite of humanity, 
ascribed in its original form to supernatural beings, it will be the 
peculiarity of the Positive Philosophy to unite the whole thinking 
masses of humanity. M. Tchichérin tells us that such a view 
only indicates a complete misunderstanding of the constitution 
and peculiarities of all scientific method. Before all, it is not 
clear what is to be understood under the name of common sound 
sense. Obviously, Comte restricts this conception to the daily 
observation of external phenomena. Now how does it stand with 
ordinary sound sense in the question of religion? What if the huge 
majority of the human race were asked to conform to the doctrines 
of the Positive Philosophy and to declare that all theological 
conceptions are nothing else than phantasmagoria? Even Comte 
himself admits that man by natural conviction regards external 
objects as like himself, whence springs the religious point of view, 
only science brings him to another conviction. If so, his own 
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theory of common sound sense is put out of court! Further it is 
shown that this view, that Science is to become the property of 
the masses, is not justified by history. It was not humanity, but 
Descartes that first made use of analytical geometry; not 
humanity but Newton and Leibnitz that invented the differential 
calculus. M. Tchichérin comes finally to the conclusion, after a 
lengthened review of Comte’s principles as to the Unity of 
Science, that on the ground of Positive Philosophy, no such 
unity is at all possible. To reach this, it is necessary to rise from 
the particular to the general, from phenomena to substances. 
But this, M. Tchichérin holds to be the turning point which lies 
before contemporary science, and which can alone lead humanity 
into a new path, broader, and more closely corresponding to its 
true necessities than that in which it is now found. The law of 
historical development, that the dominion of the Positive Philoso- 
phy, or otherwise of realism, characterises only a medium degree 
of intellectual development, in which the particular dominates 
over the general, involves necessarily a certain inherent 
insufficiency. We remark a certain analogy here to a historical 
fact in the animal kingdom, by which a superfluity of nutrition 
leads to an atrophy of other and higher functions. The 
prevalence of this lower point of view, the sacrifice of the 
general to the particular, is seen in the present state of 
humanity! There are but few great men, because we are 
content with lower ideals of humanity !—The second article by 
M. Ivanzoff pursues further the analysis of the scientific views 
of Professor Huxley. He points out that the uniformitarian 
theory in geology advocated by Lyell, etc., led to certain conclusions 
as to the development and finally to the theory of evolution. 
There are three possible theories. The first holds that such as the 
world now is, it has ever been. The second holds that the present 
condition has only had a limited existence. The third is that of 
evolution. M., Ivanzoff enters intu a very copious argument to prove 
the validity of this theory. First, there are no facts which con- 
tradict it, though there are some which seem to be indifferent, 
such as certain persistent types which only shew that the 
environment in which they lived, had not undergone change. 
Then the scanty forms of the record, etc. Secondly, facts if they 
do not prove, shew a high degree of probability. There are 
certain intermediate forms as the Anoplotherium between the hog 
species and the ruminants, Palaeotherium between the rhinoceros 
and the tapir, and Archaeopteria between birds and reptiles. 
Thirdly, facts convincing to such a degree that they clearly speak 
in favour of evolution, forms which are clearly successions of 
certain older forms, such as between a certain older variety of 
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horses and the presently existing forms, the older civet and the 
modern hyena, etc. The contemporary forms of evolution in its 
application to the existing fauna and flora as well as to the 
extinct have their ground in the following conclusions, judgments, 
and physical observations:—(1) Mechanism of the physical 
Universe. (2) Graduation in structure. (3) Analogy between 
series of gradations and relations of species both animal and 
vegetable. (4) Grounds of difference presenting the ground plan 
of structure. (5) Observation of rudimentary and useless forms. 
(6) Observation of the influence of the change of external con- 
ditions on living organisms. (7) Observation of the facts of 
geographical distribution. (8) Observation of the facts of geo- 
logical succession. From this M. Ivanzoff passes to the 
discussion of Darwinism as presented in the Origin of Species, 
and the force of the argument for and against Teleology, then 
to the place of man in nature, the origin of man in his animal 
existence, and the possibility of the development of man’s highest 
spiritual faculties by way of natural selection, in regard to which 
last, the author cites the corrections of St. George Mivart and 
Wallace. The article is not concluded.—The article which 
succeeds is named ‘ Will in Knowledge and Will in Faith,’ by 
M. Astafieff. It is a monograph reviewing and illustrating the 
work of Professor Strunnikoff, designated ‘Faith as Assurance 
according to the doctrine of Orthodoxy, meaning the Orthodoxy 
of the Russo-Greek Church.’ The Professor, in his book with 
the above title which appeared as far back as 1887, holds, 
according to M. Astafieff, though he believes erroneously, that in 
faith the substance is assurance. But the learned Professor 
proceeds further and asserts that ‘faith as assurance may be 
identical with knowledge.’ And to this seemingly questionable 
conclusion he calls in the sanction of the Greek fathers ;— 
‘Gregory the Great, or the Divine; John Chrysostom, Basil the 
Great, Clement of Alexandria and Joannes Damascenus ; and 
seeks to prove with their aid that faith, generally speaking, is 
identical with knowledge.—The fourth paper in the number is by 
Prince E. Trubetskoie, being a continuation of his series on the 
Philosophy of the Christian Theocracy of the Fifth Century, and is 
specially devoted to Augustine’s doctrine as to the City of God. 
The Christian heresies with which Augustine contended were not 
directed chiefly and directly against the idea of the City of God 
as such. Each of them admitted in principle the idea of the 
Divine Kingdom, but directed their attacks against a certain form 
which it took. ‘Thus, the Manicheans believed in the Kingdom 
of Light, but limited it by the Kingdom of Satan. The Dona- 
tists did not oppose directly the City of God, but they exchanged 
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the Divine element in it for the human and converted it into a 
Punic empire. The Pelagians also admitted in principle the 
Kingdom of God, but recognised its foundation as resting upon 
the free will of man, and saw in it only an external unity of law 
binding together free personalities. All these doctrines approxi- 
mate internally as current elements hostile to Christianity which 
they sought to circumscribe, limit or lessen from its lofty place 
as the true city of God, the Heavenly City, to become a thing 
of a purely human character, cutting off or removing so much of 
the Ghristian element to present something fragmentary, incom- 
plete, and, as it were, masked or ‘mummified.’ Augustine 
was not called upon to assault these views out and out. 
He had only to deal with their partial exhibitions of the truth. 
As against them he showed the Kingdom of God as at once a 
a principle of world unity and the foundation of a world 
structure, human in its order and sociality, but bounded by no 
narrow particularity. It is universal and comprises all the 
nations. It has to do with earthly and human relations, but 
yet it is at the same time heavenly in ideal, a moral imperative. 
It determines actually the human will not by outward promises 
and threatenings, but entering into the innermost recesses of the 
human personality as Divine Grace, it binds the whole human 
race into one united social body. The Prince proceeds to work 
out this magnificent conception historically in all its bearings and 
details——The last article is a defence by Count Leo Tolstoi, or 
rather an earnest inculcation of the ethics of Vegetarianism. It 
was written for another purpose, but is included here for its 
general human interest. It is not possible to summarize it. It 
ought to be read in its entirety. ‘ Flesh meat,’ as it is named in 
Scotland in opposition to the English ‘ meat,’ the only food worth 
speaking of,—Count Tolstoi holds to be one of the main 
incentives to the vilest sins. There is a picture of the slaughter- 
houses in Tula which could only be drawn by a man of genius, 
which accentuates powerfully in its moral results and bearings 
the Count’s views. Would that there were room for it here! 
Th Count’s article will, however, appear in an English dress, 
and the picture along with it, and it cannot fail to have its 
effect—In the special section of the Journal there are two 
articles, the first, a continuation by the Editor of his ‘Funda- 
mental Momenta in the development of the Modern Philosophy,’ 
dealing with our British Philosophers John Locke and George 
Berkeley. The second is part of a paper prepared by N. Louze, 
for the late Experimental Congress in iondon on the Law of 
Perception. The rest of the journal is occupied by the usual 


reviews and bibliography. 
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ITALY. 


L’Arcnivio Stortco Irautano. (Issue 2, 1892.)—* The 
Origin of. the Consulate,’ with special reference to Florence- 
Fiesole, from the German, with notes by R. Davidsohn.—‘ The 
Letters of Emanuel Philibert of Savoy to the Duke of Mantua.’ 
—‘ Gaia di Camino,’ from old documents of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, by P. Rajna.—‘ Petrarch’s Mother,’ by C. 
O. Coraggio.—The Notes Varieties and Bibliographical Review 


are very extensive. 


L’ArcHIvio STORICO PER LE PROVINCIE NAPOLITANE. 
(Year 17, Issue 2.)—Following a new instalment of Del Giudice’s 
‘ Filangieri in the times of Frederic, Conrad, and Manfred,’ we 
have here some notes on the chronology of the life of the astro- 
loger, Luca Guarico, by F. Gabotti—The other contents of this 
number are continuations of Nunziante’s ‘ Ferdinand of Aragon, 
and the Invasion by John of Anjou;’ M. Schifa’s ‘The Duchy 
of Naples;’ B. Capasso’s ‘ Plan of Naples in the Eleventh Cen- 
tury ;’ and C. de Blasiis’s ‘ Boccaccio’s Residence in Naples. — 
The number has a photograph of the gravestone lately discovered 
in Naples, representing a man seated, and holding the hand of a 
woman standing before him, with a small child at her side. 


La Nuova Antotoeia. (June 16.)—Colonel Barattieri pub- 
lishes the second part of his interesting paper on the ‘ Black 
Marieh Race,’ graphically describing their strange customs.—M. 
Scherillo has a study on ‘ Norma,’ showing that Bellini’s subject 
was taken by the Librettist Romani from the ‘ Norma’ ot Aless- 
andro Soumet, which was played at the Odeon on the 6th April, 
1831.—G. Goiran attempts to sum up the political, military, and 
geographical conditions of the principal European powers in a 
single sketch. He concludes that at present no power can follow 
an isolated policy, and that, were Italy to withdraw from the 
Triple Alliance, she would be forced into an uncertain and 
dangerous policy—QO. Grandi sends a novellette, ‘ Insidia.’—O. 
Marucchi writes on Wilbour’s recent discovery of an ancient 
Egyptian inscription.—E. Mancini urges the prevention of the 
prevailing adulteration of food. 


La Nuova Anroxoeta. (July Ist.)—Apropos of the ‘ Sou- 
venirs of General Macdonald,’ A. Franchetti writes about the 
General's ‘relations with the Neapolitan Republic.—P. Giacosa 
describes ancient opinions on the malaria, and points out that 
Terentius rightly ascribed the disease to minute invisible insects 
bred in the marshes.—G. Chiarini founds an article on two En- 


glish works, Bullen’s The Jew of Malta in the Writings of Chris- 
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topher Marlow, and H. H. Furness’s The Merchant of Venice in 
the New Variora Edition—Signora Pigorini-Beri contributes a 
short story, ‘The New Mass,’ and P. Mantegazza describes, with 
repulsion, a bull-fight at Seville—Colonel G. G. discusses the 
neutrality of Switzerland.—July 16.—Arturo Issel commences a 
series of chapters proposing to give an account of the 
discoveries in Liguria, — it by a sketch of the 
origin, ethnography, and anthropology of the inhabitants.—E. 
Penzacchi contributes a short paper on ‘ Academies and Art in 
Italy,’ with regard to desirable reforms.—-P. Fambri offers in this 
and following number some considerations on ‘ Military Gymnas- 
tics.—Countess Lovatelli writes an interesting article on the 
‘Gardens of Adonis,’ describing the silver baskets in which corn, 
lettuce, and other plants were forced, a reminiscence of which 
custom still exists in Sardinia on occasion of the feast of the 24th 
of June. Sometime in the previous March or April, says Coun- 
tess Lovatelli, a villager presents himself before a neighbour, and 
asks her to be his comare gossip (valentine?) for the rest of the 
year. If she accepts, she takes care, at the beginning of May, 
to twist a piece of cork into the shape of a vase, fill it with light 
earth, and sow corn in it. She places it in the sun and waters it 
assiduously. In less than a month the corn shoots vigorously, so 
that on the eve of St. John it is already a fine plant. The vase 
is then called the erme or nenneri, and on the day of St. John the 
man and woman, richly dressed, and accompanied by a joyous 
crowd of girls and boys, proceed to a little church outside the 
village, and, stopping at a short distance from its door, throw the 
vase against it, on which of course it breaks. The merry party 
then sit in a circle and regale on eggs fried with herbs, and 
drink in turn from a large flask of wine. After which they all 
join hands, and sing ‘compare e comare di San Giovanni,’ (‘oh, 
the gossips of St. John !), till at last they rise and dance till late 
at night. At another place the festival still more closely resem- 
bles the feast of Adonis, for here the girls who have cultivated 
corn in cork vases, as above described, richly decorate their bal- 
conies on the 23rd of June, place in them the vases, wrapped in 
rich silk and vari-coloured ribbons, and surround them with 
lighted candles and little flags. Formerly a — which might 
be supposed to be that of Adonis, was placed near the vase, but 
this custom was forbidden by the clergy as it smacked too much 
of Paganism. These festivals in Sardinia are now gradually 
dying out, lingering longest in the very old villages—G. A. 
Cesareo has a story, ‘The First of May,’ concluded in the next 
number.—E. Arbib contributes a short paper on the elections in 
England, in which he expresses his enthusiastic admiration for a 
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people who make such a masterly use of their liberal institutions. 
The speeches of Mr. Gladstone, he says, demanding liberty and 
equality for Ireland, and of Mr. Balfour, showing the peril of a 
disintegration of the empire, cannot be read without emotion. One 
is persuaded that such a people as the English may go through 
anxious times, but possesses in itself the force to conquer, and 
preserve intact the precious treasure of liberty and public peace. 
—A. Solerti writes about Tasso’s amorous lyrics, and Signor 
Brichetti describes the country of the Somali. 


La Nuova Antoxoera (August 1st).—A paper on ‘ Liberty 
of Instruction and Study in Universities,’ by C. Cantoni, and 
one in honour of Shelley’s first centenary, by E. Nencione, com- 
mence this number.—L. Palma, in a paper on the ideal of a 
United States of Europe, opines that such an ideal is totally un- 
realizable.—R. Bonfadini greets the better feeling between Italy 
and France with joy.—T. Fornione points out the present condi- 
tion of literary evolution, and thinks it will result in a new and 
healthy modern art.—(August 16th).—A. de Sollis has chosen 
‘The Mind and Work of Columbus’ as the theme of an essay in 
celebration of the great discoverer’s fourth centenary.—G. Bog- 
lietti founds a long article on Mr. Jephson’s ‘ The Platform, its 
Rise and Progress,’ and declares that so much glory and liberty 
as what is now seen in England, has never been known at any 
other time, or in any other country.—G. Giacosa, the Italian 
poet, who has lately been in America, gives a sad picture of the 
Italians in New York, where, he says, they incur the contempt of 
the Americans by the too strict economy they practice, and the 
miserable manner of their existence, the result, not of actual 
poverty, but of their invincible longing to return to their native 
iand, and to assist their relatives—motives that are anything but 
despicable. 


La Nuova AntoLoaia (September 1st).—Apropos of M. 
Joly’s Le Socialisme Chritien, Signor Bonghi says that so far 
from it being possible to term Christianity socialistic, the war 
between Christianity and Socialism will be a supreme one, but he 
does not doubt that Christianity will conquer. The battle itself 
will be a great human crisis, such as has not been seen since the 
advent of Christ.—G. Ricci tells the story of Christina of Sweden 
in Italy, taking his facts from Claretta’s book of that name.— 
A. Cottrau contributes the first part of ‘ Notes on the Railway 
Inventions of 1885.’—F. Boncionnini discusses ‘The Pantheon 
of Agrippa,’ apropos of recent discoveries—A. Zardo, under the 
title of ‘Two Venetian Tragedies,’ points out the false concep- 
tions of the Government of the Venetian Republic in the trage- 
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dies: ‘ The Conte di Carmagnola,’ by Manzoni; and ‘ Antonio 
Foscarini, by Niccolini—A. Ricio gives an account of the present 
eruption of Etna, with a photograph of the new eruptive cones 
as illustration.—C. Mazzoni contributes some odes entitled ‘The 
Voice of Life..—(September 16th).—F. d’Ovidio, continuing his 
interesting chapters on Dante, takes for his theme this time, 
‘Dante and Magic.’—A. Cottrau’s extensive statistics of the 
‘Railway Conventions of 1885, occupy a large portion of this 
number.—A. Riccio describes the present Eruption of Etna.— 
Professor Mariano contributes a long article on ‘ The Old Catho- 
lic Church,’ in which he points out some defects of recent Ger- 
man books on that subject.—N. Scarano notes many resemblances 
between Manzoni’s ‘ Adelchi’ and ‘ Hamlet.’—Signora Siciliana 
has an historical sketch called ‘ Castle Volognano in Valdarno,’ 
describing its ancient and modern aspects. 


La RassEGna NAZIONALE (July Ist, 16th; August 1st, 16th.) 
—We have here ‘France and the anti-Slavery Conference in 
Brussels,’ by O. da Villa; the concluding chapters of the ‘ Holy 
Land,’ by C. del Peczo; the ‘ Letters of Paolina Craven,’ writ- 
ten during the Franco-German war; an article on ‘ Guido 
Guinizelli,’ by G. Salvadore ; a lecture by Bonghi on ‘ A Woman 
of Twenty Centuries Ago ;’ and continuations of former papers. 
—Politics and Socialism have each their exponents in U. P. D. 
and T. Roberti; and G@. Grabinsky gives a short account of the 
late Cardinal Battaglini ; while G. Murando writes about Father 
Lockhart’s death, which he says is felt in Italy as a serious mis- 
fortune. There is also an account of the Monastery of San 
Giovannino de Cavaliere, from a note-book of the 14th to the 18th 
centuries, existing in the Florence archives.—The ‘Letters of 
Madame Craven’ end with a brief description of her last days, 
by the Duchess Ravaschieri. 


La RasseGna NaZzIonaLE (September 1st).—A. Fogazzaro, 
the Italian novelist, in an article entitled ‘For the Beauty of an 
Idea,’ says that in his studies he got but little help from the books 
of Darwin and other natural philosophers, but that he obtained 
the utmost satisfaction from Conte’s work on ‘ Evolution and its 
Relation to Religion.’—A. V. Vecchii, in a paper called ‘ The 
Legend of Spain’s ingratitude to Columbus,’ disputes the imputed 
ingratitude, and shows that the accusations against Spain are 
an absolute iniquity, and could not have been adduced 
except by the ignorant or the malicious.—Z. notices and gives 
specimens of the volumes of three new Italian poetesses: Adi 
Negri, Angelina de Leva, and Lia.—There is a long article on 
‘Ktna and its Eruptions, by C. del‘ Lingo.—Articles on the 
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Italian Elections and on the Budget close the number.— 
(September 16th.)—‘ Crito,’ writing on the next war, says that 
except France and Russia, no nation can at present menace 
the peace of Europe. All other nations have their own internal 
difficulties to contend with; Germany has her socialism; Italy 
her commercial depression and Africa; England her Indian 
Empire and the Home Rule question; the Triple or Quasi 
Quadruple Alliance is only determined by considerations of 
peace. As long as this condition of things continues, war is 
almost impossible. The writer then gives many military 
statistics, and concludes by declaring that Italy is an element 
of peace in Europe and would be the last to disturb the quiet 
of the nations.—A. M. Cornelli describes the association for as- 
sisting emigrants, instituted by Abbé Villeneuve.—A. Ricci, in 
a paper called ‘Old Rome,’ advocates the writing of a book on 
Rome. and Naples, as the two characteristic cities of Italy.— 
Neri has a short -paper on the publications of the Royal Colum- 
bian Commission.—P. Manassei gives an account of savings- 
banks in Umbria.—The novellette ‘Fiamm’ and ‘The Exam- 
eron’ are continued. 


LA RASSEGNA DI SCIENZE SocrmALE E POLITICHE (July Ist 
and 15th, August 1st and 15th), contain:—‘ Notes on the 
Symptomatic Valuation of Economic Movement and National 
Well-being,’ by Dr. Coletti—‘On Torrens’s System in the 
Italian Colony of Eritrea,’ by L. Franchettii—‘ Scientific and 
Utopian Socialism, by F. 8. Nitti—‘*The Art of Government,’ 
by L. Conte-—* The Conception of Financial Economy,’ by F. 
F lora.—‘ or the Classic Schools,’ by F. Virgilii— Sidgwick’s 
Political Elements,’ by R. Debardieri.—‘ The Banking Question 
in Italy,’ by R. Dalla Volta. 


LA RASSEGNA DI SCIENZE SocrIALE E PoLITICHE (September 
Ist) contains:—‘ The Ministers of the Constitutional Monar- 
chies,’ by L. Palma.—‘ The Dominant Political Parties, by G. 
Jona.— The Superior Court of Justice,’ by E. Marchionni.— 
‘The University in Italy,’ by A. Gotti. 


GREECE. 


ATHENA (Vol. IIL, part 4).—The k. Lakon reprints a num- 
ber of textual emendations to the Cov.stitution of Athens, which 
are not found in recent editions of this work.—A description is 
given of an altar, dating from the end of the 3rd century B.c., 
lately discovered at Athens, near the Thriasian gate. It is 
dedicated to ’Agpodire: iryeusver rod Sjuov, Whom the writer of the 
notice identifies with Aphrodite Pandemos. He also discusses 
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the statements made by Pausanias about the temples dedicated 
to this goddess in Athens —The k. Papabasileiou contributes 
a note on Chalkis of Euboia, a city of great archeological 
interest. The remains include many tombs, a sepulchral 
barrow, andan ancient aqueduct, part of which has apparently 
been converted into a church.—The proceedings of the Society 
contain a number of literary and scientific contributions, 
ATHENA (Vol. IV., part 1).—All the first part of Vol. IV., 
except a few pages, is occupied by the k. Kontos’ critical ex- 
amination of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens—The same 
writer has a note on the difference between i¢avicrasda and 


érravicvacba. 


ATHENA (Vol. IV., part 2), contains Professor Nikolaides’ 
inaugural address on Anatomy and the allied sciences.—In a 
paper on ‘ Isotimy and the principle of Cosmopolity,’ the k. 
Kvangelides traces their growth among the Greeks from the 
early philosophers to Alexander the Great, whom he regards 
as the captain of equality of rights and speech among men, 
and of cosmopolity.—An account of the rights and status of 
Greek women, in somewhat the same vein, forms the intro- 
duction to an interesting description of an inscribed pillar 
found near the horologion of Kyrrhestos. It contains a corres- 
pondence between Plotina, mother of the Emperor Hadrian, 
the Emperor, and the Epicurean School at Athens, on the 
election of a president of the School. Originally the Stoic and 
other philosophical schools chose their own president; but 
these inscriptions, and the names of many of the presidents, 
would seem to show that the Roman Government asserted a 
control over them, and, as the Empress says: ‘ the succession 
passes only to Roman citizens, and the power of election reverts 
to the Emperor.’ A passage in Ulpian (25, 9) seemed to imply. 
that the Epicurean School had obtained exemption from this 
rule, and the inference is confirmed by the inscriptions now 
discovered. The Empress asks that the then president, Popillus 
Theotimus, may be allowed to elect his successor, and, if need 
be, a foreigner. Hadrian, in reply, grants full permission, and 
the ‘Empress forthwith announces her success to the School. 
The privilege thus obtained was no doubt held permanently. 
The k. Evangelides is disposed to identify the spot where the 
pillar was found with the place to which the Epicureans re- 
moved, when the original garden of Epicurus was destroyed 
(Cicero, Ep., xiii., 1).—The k. Kontos contributes a number of 
philological notes—The k. Bases has a number of remarks on 
the Consolations of Boethius, based on a copy of the Greek 
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version, which the late J. Sakellion discovered in the National 
Library shortly before his death. 

We have also received a supplement to the third volume, 
containing the reports of members of the Scientific Society on 
the Hellenic Government's proposals with regard to Secondary 
Education, together with various schemes of study, ete. 


FRANCE. 


REVUE DE LHisTorre DEs Retierons. No. 3, 1892.—The 
first article here has a somewhat sad interest. M. V. Courda- 
veux, Professor of Greek in the College at Lille, prepared it for 
this Revue, but died before the proof had been sent to him for 
revisal. It is the third of a series of studies of early Christian 
history which he has contributed. The first was on Irenzus, the 
second on Tertullian, while this one is on Clement of Alexandria. 
Each of these men was representative of an epoch and phase of 
thought and life in the early Church, and as such was selected 
in these studies. Clement is representative of a movement of 
consolidation—an effort made to effect a rational reconciliation 
between traditionalism and gnosticism, by preserving what was 
best, or what was good, in each. It was more a lay movement 
than a clerical, properly speaking, for both Clement and Origen, 
its champions, were philosophers first and theologians afterwards, 
and entered the priestly order late in life. The entrance of 
Christianity into Egypt is enveloped in darkness. We do not 
know when, nor how, nor by whom it was first introduced. Put 
legend here, as elsewhere, has proved itself ready to supply the 
needed information. Mark has received the honour of being the 
apostle who first preached or taught the tenets of Christianity in 
Alexandria, and this as early as B.c. 44. Our author here, need- 
less to say, rejects that statement, but thinks, owing to the 
—s of, and the constant intercourse between, Palestine and 

gypt, that Christianity must have sought and found a settle- 
ment there very soon. If, however, we cannot determine the 
exact period when it was imported there, we are fortunate in 
knowing the intellectual milieu into which it there made its way. 
Alexandria was not only the great commercial emporium of 
East and West, but the meeting-place of all their doctrines, the 
confluent into which flowed all their ideas. Brahmanism, Zoro- 
astrianism, Buddhism, the ancient Egyptian Faiths, Greek Philo- 
sophy, ete., all met and found a place in public interest there. 
Fighting or fusing, these varied ‘isms’ could not fail to broaden 
the thoughts of men, and teach a tolerance of views which was 
helpful to intellectual progress. Clement was in the full stream 
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of this mental life, and its influence is seen in all his writings, in 
whole or in part, preserved to us. M. Courdaveux brings this 
out very clearly in the sketch he gives us of these writings, and 
our author is evidently in sympathy with the catholic spirit they 
breathe, and the school of thought Clement may be said to have 
founded, and of which Origen, his successor, was the brightest 
ornament.—Professor Max Miiller’s recent addition to the new 
series of ‘ The Sacred Books of the East,’ his translation of the 
‘Vedic Hymns,’ Part i., is the subject of a critical review by the 
distinguished Vedic scholar, M. A. Barth. While giving the 
learned professor’s rendering of the hymns great praise, M. Barth 
nevertheless says that ‘few competent readers will read the book 
through without a feeling of disappointment.’ Perfection, of 
course, is difficult to attain, and M. Barth’s criticisms will 
no doubt receive the attention they deserve.—M. Alfred Milliand 
continues his translation of the Buddhist priest, Gyau-nen’s 
‘Sketch of the Buddhist Sects.—Among the books reviewed we 
notice Toy’s Judaism aud Christianity and Frip’s Genesis —A 
tribute of respect is paid to the late Miss A. B. Edwards of the 
Egyptian Exploration Society, and who was herself so distin- 
guished and enthusiastic an Egyptologist. 


REVUE DE L’HistTorre DES Reuicions. No. 4, 1892.—‘The 
Roman god Janus’ is the subject of the principal article in this 
number. He has been a somewhat perplexing figure to the 
students of the old Roman religion, as he was to the Romans 
themselves when their ancestral faith became to them an object 
of antiquarian interest and study. M. J. S. Speyer here gathers 
up all that can be learned about this deity from the symbols, 
images, and sanctuaries, of which we have any information, that 
were connected with his worship, and from what is known of the 
cult paid him, and may be gathered from the myths in which he 
figures. In the second part of his article, our author places the 
principal solutions hazarded by scholars of the problem of this 
deity’s character and offices in the Roman Pantheon in the light 
of these facts, and tests their adequacy. In the third part he 
ventures to give a solution of his own, or rather, as he modestly 
puts it, endeavours to penetrate a little further into the mystery 
that enshrouds this ‘deity with the two faces, so ancient and so 
wise, who sees at once what is before and behind’—M. Paul 
Regnaud furnishes a short paper on the question, ‘Are the 
hymns of the Rig Veda Prayers?’ According to him, as he has 
shown in the first volume of his edition of the Rig Veda, the 
devas are not deities, but the flames that consume the sacrifice, 
‘ personified,’ as he puts it, ‘by an artifice of rhetoric. The 
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hymns, in accordance with this view, are not the accompanying 
prayers of the worshippers, expressing the desires which they 
wish fulfilled by the gods, but merely descriptive of the pro- 
cesses of the consumption by the flames of the things offered in 
sacrifice. M. Regnaud endeavours to illustrate and establish 
this by a series of quotations from the Rig-Veda, translating 
them as he thinks they ought to be translated, and giving Grass- 
mann’s translation also of the passages, for comparison.—M. X. 
Koenig under the title of the ‘ Bulletin de la Religion Juive’ 
gives a critical notice of several of the most important works 
which have recently appeared on the literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. M. Maurice Vernes’ two ponderous volumes on ‘the 
Pretended Polytheism of the Hebrews’ head the list, not because 
M. Koenig thinks them the most important contribution to that 
literature, but because of their revolutionary character. The 
other works reviewed are classed as (1) those which seem to the 
reviewer to sum up best the present state of Biblical science, and 
(2) those which merit attention as testifying to the revival of 
Biblical studies in France. Under the first order Canons Driver 
and Cheyne’s latest works receive very favourable mention. The 
list of works is, however, a large one. The shorter reviews in- 
clude one on Sir A. R. Wallace’s ‘ Miracles and Modern Spirit- 
ualism ’—a volume which has been translated into French, and 
appears as one of the series, the ‘ Librairie des Sciencas 
Psychologiques.’ The French Edition has been enlarged by two 
additional papers contributed by the author to English periodicals, 
since the publication in 1875 of the original volume. 


REVUE CELTIQUE (July 1892).—The first place in this num- 
ber is given to a further list of ‘Noms gaulois barbares ou sup- 
posés tels tirés des Inscriptions,’ by M. H. Henry Thédenat.— 
The list contains many names and is of considerable interest. 
It is to be followed by others.—M. H. de la Villemarqué contri- 
butes a number more of ‘ Anciens Noéls bretons, and appends 
a note containing particulars recently brought to light by the 
Abbé Paul Peyron in respect to Tanguy Guéguen, according 
to which it appears that he was born at Leon not later than 
1565, was ordained priest at the usual age, and became chap- 
lain at the Collegiate Church of Notre-Dame du Mur, at Mor- 
laix, at which church, and not at the Cathedral at Leon as 
hitherto supposed, he was organist.—M. Loth has a short note 
on the ats imbliu, which he is disposed to identify with ymyl, 
a limit or margin.—M. E. Ernault continues his ‘ Etudes 
bretonnes,’ discussing the negative in response and ellipses.— 
Under the general title of ‘Celtic names of Places in France,’ 
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M. A. Longnou deals with names ending in oialum, most of 
which he derives from names borrowed from the vegetable, 
mineral or animal kingdom, or from topographical terms.—Mr. 
Kuno Meyer prints and translates for the first time the story 
of Fingal Ronaio, which has been preserved in the Book of 
Leinster, and in a paper MS. of the sixteenth century now in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. The two texts are al- 
most identical, O’Currie gave a short summary of the tale 
which in one or two particulars is here shown to be inaccurate. 
The text and translation are accompanied with introduction 
and notes.—An excellent article follows from the pen of the 
editor, in which the ancient names of Britain and the British 
Isles are discussed. The scope is sufficiently indicated by the 
title—L’ile Prétanique, les iles Prétaniques, les Brittones ou 
Brittani. —A good number is concluded with the ‘Chronique’ 
and ‘Periodiques,’ which as usual are full of information for 
students and those interested in Celtic literature. 


RevvuE pes Reuierons. No. 4, 1892.—‘ Les naissances 
miraculeuses d’apres la tradition americaine,’ is the title of a 
short paper by M. le Comte de Charency. It gives us a series 
of legends current among some of the aborigines of Mexican and 
Californian America, of the births of certain individuals by vir- 
gin mothers, or without male co-operation. These legends startled 
the first Catholic missionaries, and, like much else in the religious 
beliefs and customs of the races found in the New World, have 
given rise to a large amount of speculation as to how these 
legends and rites had originated—whether they were native or 
imported. Count de Charency gives a summary of these legends, 
or of some of them, without venturing to decide too positively 
as to their origin.—M. the Abbé Sauveplane contributes the first 
part of an original translation of the Assyro-Babylonian tablets, 
regarding the adventures of Gilgames, whose name was so long 
a puzzle to Assyriologists. It was conjecturally rendered Izdu- 
bar, Gisdubar, Gisdhubar, and latterly Namrasit. A Babylonian 
text deciphered by M. Theo. G. Pinches towards the end of 1890 
gave the correct name, which turned out to be Gilgames. M. 
Sauveplane precedes his translation by a brief analysis of the 
poem, and some observations as to the currency and influence of 
Assyrian legends on Jewish, Phoenician, Greek, etc., culture and 
thought.—M. Depierre, who has been a missionary for a con- 
siderable period in Anam, gives an interesting account of the 
religious beliefs and ceremonies of the races living in Anam and 
the surrounding districts. The religious sentiment is very strong, 
he affirms, among them. ‘One may say of them what St. 
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Paul said of the Athenians, that they are very devout. Every 
act of their life is governed by or proceeds from a religious feel- 
ing. Their whole life is impregnated with superstition. They 
regard impiety as the worst of crimes. Their thinkers and their 
legislators regard the virtue of religion as the necessary basis of 
all social order, and the only guarantee of its stability.’ M. 
Depierre’s article is not concluded here, but what he tells us of 
the Anamese amply confirms his assertion as to their religious 
character.—No. 5. 1892. In this number M. Depierre continues 
and concludes his account of the religious customs in Anam; the 
Abbé Sauveplane continues, but does not conclude, his translation 
of the Gilgrames’ texts; and M. Castonnet des Fosses begins an 
article on Brahmanism, a study in religious history. 


REVUE DES DEUX MoNDES (August, September).—A name 
which we do not remember having seen before appears in the 
table of contents of the first of these four numbers. It is that 
of M. George Cogordan. His contribution is a long review of 
the correspondence and memoirs of Cardinal Maury, lately 
published by Mgr. Ricard. The writer’s estimate of the prelate 
may be gathered from his closing sentence. After stating. 
that, in accordance with the Pope’s wish, no stone marks the 
3 where the Cardinal is hedel in the Church of Santa-Maria 

allicella, he adds: ‘I asked myself whether Pius VII, in 
refusing Maury this supreme honour, and in endeavouring to 
get him forgotten, has not shown a truer solicitude for his 
name, than the bishop who has just drawn attention to him by 
publishing the volumes which have furnished an opportunity 
tor writing these pages.’—The discoveries which M. Chedanne 
has lately made in connection with one of the most interesting 
monuments of ancient Rome—the Pantheon of Agrippa, are 
set forth in a very remarkable paper by M. Guillaume, a 
member of the ‘ Institut. —The immigration of destitute aliens 
into the United Kingdom is the subject of an interesting article 
by Julien Decrais. The writer speaks rather sneeringly of the 
agitation to which it has given rise; but he does not succeed 
in showing that it is otherwise than justifiable and reasonable. 
—The same number, that dated the Ist of August, also con- 
tains a literary study of Bayle’s works, and a political article, 
‘Scenes de te vie politique aux Etats-Unis’—The second 
number for the same mouths brings two articles which will 
interest English readers. The first of them deals with the 
question of constructing a tunnel under or a bridge over the 
Channel. The writer does not greatly favour either scheme. 
He believes that it would have but little influence on either the 
social or commercia] relations between the two countries ; and, 
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as regards the inconvenience of a sea passage, he thinks 
that they can be dune away with when naval architects 
feel inclined.—The other contribution has for its subject 
the philosophy of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, as set forth 
in Aurora Leigh, ‘the poetical gospel of contemporary 
idealism.’ An interesting and _ instructive ponte" 3 
in the history of the Sciences is to be found in the 
first of the September parts. It traces the transmission of 
chemical industries from antiquity to the middle-ages.—In a 
paper full of quaint information, M. Victor du Bled gives a 
sketch of the social position of actors and actresses in France, 
prior to the Revolution.—The experiments which have been 
made with a view to the production of artificial rain are related 
by M. de Varigny; whilst Dr. Rochard gives an account of the 
conference at Venice and of the measures recommended at it 
for the prevention of cholera. Not the least interesting part 
of the paper is the sketch given of the means employed during 
the middle-ages to prevent the spread of plagues and pesti- 
lences from one part of the country to another.—In the mid- 
monthly number, an article on the late elections is the most 
important contribution. It is by M. Augustin Filon, who, as 
might be expected from his former articles on English politics, 
is distinctly favourable to Mr. Gladstone. 


ReEvvE Des Eroupes Jutves (Nov. 1, 1892).—The publica- 
tion of this Revue has of late been very irregular. This irregu- 
larity has been due unfortunately to the severe and protracted 
illness of its editor-in-chief, Professor Isidore Loeb, which 
ended fatally on June 2nd. M. Loeb has had the conduct of the 
magazine in his hands from the first, and it has been owing 
largely to his zeal, enthusiasm, and management that it has 
succeeded in securing the honourable place it occupies among 
the high class Continental journals devoted to historical and 
religious problems. This number opens with a brief notice 
of the editor’s death, but we are promised a fuller biography and 
a critical estimate of his work in the next issue. There is given 
us here too a verbatim report of the funeral oration delivered at 
his grave by M. Theodore Reinach, and M. Joseph Halévy pays 
a tribute of respect to his deceased friend and co-religionist in the 
form of a Hebrew ode of eight stanzas. The first article is from 
the late editor’s pen, and we are informed that M. Loeb had pre- 
pared several papers on biblical and historical subjects for the 
pages of this Revue, and that they are to appear in its pages in 
due course. One of these papers is a further instalment of the 
interesting series on ‘The Literature of the Poor in the Bible,’ 

XxX. 29 
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and deals, we are told, with the poetical pieces found embodied 
in the so-called historical books, many of which pieces are there 
traced to the same source as, according to M. Loeb, gave us most 
of the Psalter and the Second Isaiah, His article in this 
number is headed ‘The Jew of Folk Lore in the Chronicle of 
the Schebet Jehuda.’ This work was written, or compiled, by a 
Spanish Rabbi, Juda ibn Verga, in the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury. It is chiefly legendary, M. Loeb thinks, though the names 
introduced are frequently those of historical personages. A sum- 
mary of its contents is given us, and some of the legends in it are 
translated. M. J. Halévy furnishes the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth of his series of ‘ Recherches Bibliques.’ Here he 
examines Ezekiel xvi. and then xviii. The text of the first of 
these chapters is confessedly faulty, and the ingenuity of scholars 
has been much exercised in endeavouring to amend or restore it. 
M. Halévy offers many admirable suggestions in this direction, 
and then gives a new translation of the whole chapter, with a 
critical explanation of the corrected text. One of the interesting 
points he brings out in his interpretation of the passages is the 
acquaintance which the prophet had with the early history of 
Jerusalem, and with the Genesis narratives as we now possess them. 
M. Halévy has not much sympathy with the results come to by 
the so-called historical school of criticism, and is always anxious 
to score a point against those who assert the late composition of 
the Pentateuch. He does so here. ‘The Prophet,’ he writes, 
‘uses the name of Jerusalem, not for the city itself, but for the 
Davidic dynasty, whose residence it became. After the death of 
Saul, David founded it in the town of Hebron, where he had to 
maintain a sanguinary struggle for three years, before he was 
able to transfer it to Jerusalem. It is to this humble origin of 
the Jerusalemite royalty that the prophet alludes in his descrip- 
tion of the birth of the girl, abandoned by her parents, here. 
The prophet gives her an Amorite for a father and a Hittite 
for a mother, and these were precisely the nationalities that 
divided the possession of Hebron and its neighbourhood. In 
fact, according to Genesis, Abraham, living at Tishave, had the 
Amorites for allies, and purchased from a Hittite or Hethean, in 
the presence of the children of Heth, the cave and adjoining 
ground, which he wished to secure for a sepulchre for Sarah his 
wife. M. Halévy examines Ch. xviii. in much the same minute 
and critical fashion, though the text there is comparatively 
accurate ; and here again he finds and sets out evidences from it 
which betray the prophet’s acquaintance with the narratives con- 
tained in the historical books of Scripture—M. Maurice Vernes 
gives the first part of a critical study of the ‘ Song of Deborah.’ 
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M. Vernes is poles asunder from M. Halévy as regards the date 
of the composition of the historical and other books of the Bible, 
and the object of this study is to establish the late date of this 
Song—to show, in fact, that it was written after the narratives 
contained in the Book of Judges were cast in their present form, 
and that it has been inserted where it now stands because of its 
bearing on the battle there described. His analysis of the song 
is carried here as far as verse 12. The contents of this number 
include also an interesting study by M. J. Lehmann on Herod’s 
trial, as recorded in Josephus’, ‘Jewish Antiquities,’ Book xiv., 
Ch. xvii., (not, as by an oversight in the text here, Ch. ix.) ; also 
M. Estein’s, ‘ Les Chamites de la table ethnographique selon le 
Pseudo-Jonathan ;’ M. Lambert’s ‘ Remarques sur la formation 
du pluriel en hébreu ;’ M. Haufmann’s ‘ Une falsification dans 
la lettre envoyée par Maimonide aux Juifs du Yemen,’ etc. 


REVUE MENSUELLE DU MoNDE LATIN (July, August).—In an 
article which runs through both these numbers, M. Léonce de 
Brotonne relates the history of the Concordat of 1817.—M. le 
Comte Baguenault de Puchesse in a paper of similar nature but 
of far more actual interest, discusses the attitude of Pope Leo 
XII. towards political partiesin France. He passes a favour- 
able judgment on it, maintaining that it is only condemned by 
extremists of either party.—A readable sketch by M. Jean 
Rolland has for its subject ‘French Noblemen of Last Century.’ 
—The number for August opens with a short but, in its way, 
very important document, a letter in which Cardinal Rampolla, 
Secretary of State to his Holiness, thanks M. le Comte 
Baguenault de Puchesse, in the name of the Pope, for his 
article, referred to above.—In ‘ La Question du Vers Frangais,’ 
M. le Prince Alexandre Bibesco condemns the attempts which 
certain poets of the new school have made to modify the old 
rules of French Prosody. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REVUE Suisse—(July, August, 
September).—Last quarter M. Aug. Glardon gave a first 
instalment of an elaborate study entitled ‘A travers la 
littérature Anglaise contemporaine.’ It is continued in the 
three numbers now before us. The novels which he first deals 
with are those of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Mrs. Deland, Edna 
Lyall, and Maria Corelli. He looks upon them as the repre- 
sentatives of four distinct philosophical systems—Christian 
socialism, mythical pantheism, evangelical Christianity properly 
so-called, and ‘electric’ Christianity. They have, he says, 
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this common feature, that they take the experimental method as 
the basis of their philosophical structure, rejecting, without 
examination, all dogmatic authority, and that they make divine 
love, received into the heart through faith, the great motive 
principle of religious life. In literature, he continues, they are 
idealists, but by their means, the rationalism and the mysticism 
of Germany, skilfully combined, have passed from theory into 
— and are gradually penetrating the social life of 
ingland. From these novelists, the author passes on to those 
whose works he considers as emanating from the proceedings 
of the society for psychical research, such as ‘ Dr. Jeykll and 
Mr. Hyde,’ ‘ Peter Tbbeteon, and the ‘Shadow of a Dream.’ As 
‘humorists, Mr. Barrie, Mr. Jerome, and Mr. Stockton are then 
dealt with, and favourably compared, as regards their good 
taste and sense of propriety, with those of the Continent. The 
interesting study is not yet concluded.—In addition to this 
important contribution there is a long and careful review of a 
work entitled ‘Le congrés des trois Amériques’; and also a 
very erudite and instructive essay on the legislator Lycurgus. 
These are in the July part, which contains further, a second 
instalment of M. Levier’s account of a botanical excursion, 
‘Au Coeur du Caucase.’ Not taking into consideration the 
lighter literature, which is represented by three excellent 
stories, the only new matter in the August part is the beginning 
of a very elaborate review of a work on the Russian language, 
and the expansion of the Sclavonic languages.—The action of 
the mind on the body is discussed in a paper headed ‘ De 
Phygiéne morale,’ which appears in the third number for the 
quarter.—‘ La Circulation 4 Londres,’ based on a German work 
dealing with the same subject, gives some interesting statistics 
with regard to the traffic of the English capital.—As usual, the 
‘Chroniques’ are full of interesting gossip. 


SPAIN. 


LA EsPANA MODERNA, Revista Ibero-Americana (July, 1892). 
—The Columbian literature continues to dominate this Maga- 
zine. The third and concluding portion of ‘Martin Alonzo 
Pinzén,’ the companion and pilot of Columbus, deplores the 
statement of Las Casas, and seeks to restore Pinzén’s prestige. 
‘His influence was most powerful in the enterprise ; his ser- 
vices in a high degree important. Without the aid of the 
brothers Pinzén, in all likelihood the journey could not have 
been undertaken, or only under such conditions as to be with- 
out result. . . . If Christopher Columbus was the head, 
Martin Alonzo Pinzéu was the arm. . . . The intelligent 
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activity of Pinzén, his proverbial energy, his skill, the influence 
he enjoyed, the prestige of his name in the district, especially 
among seamen, were in great part the cause of the disappear- 
ance of the difficulties that met the voyage in the beginning.’ 
The Centenary includes the result of the Conference of the 
Atheneum at Madrid, a discussion of the birthplace of Colum- 
bus (the Genoese), the declaration of the failure of the poets 
competing for the offered prize to reach the required excellence, 
this with 66 competitors! It seems a French writer, Gaffarel, 
in a learned work has raised the Spanish ire, by declaring that 
a Frenchman accompanying Pinzon discovered at one time 
Brazil and the Cape of Good Hope, preceding Columbus and 
Vascoda Gama.—‘ Agridulces,’ by D. Antonio Valbuena, is a col- 
lection of literary and political articles by an able opponent of 
the Spanish Academy. The Spanish is described as particularly 
good, and the thoughts as particularly Spanish.. The bulk of 
the number, as usual of late, consists of translations of French 
and Russian writers. 


La Espana MopErna, Revista Ibero-Americana (August).— 
Again Columbus. His statue is to be erected in Honduras and 
in Mexico, on 12th October. Italy opened its Italo-American 
Exhibition on 10th July in Genoa, the most striking novelty 
being a huge ‘egg’ of Columbus—25 metres high and 18 in 
diameter, painted inside with scenes from the life of Columbus. 
Two Spanish vessels of war are called after the Pinzéns, which 
family is not forgotten in the jubilation. Castelar summarises 
the struggle over the English elections with much knowledge, 
but with a very strong Gladstonian bias. He holds that if the 
Irish deserve justice, they do not deserve admiration or sym- 
pathy in their crusade for right and liberty. All the orator’s 
admiration is for Gladstone, the ‘sublime radical lion.’ ‘God 
will continue to illuminate the great soul which burns, like the 
sun in its down-going, with, incredible splendour over the 
boundaries of death.’ But he holds that the only practicable 
proposition is that of Labouchere, to postpone Home Rule to 
electoral rearrangement. Comparing Germany with its Bis- 
marck, and England with Gladstone, to the disadvantage of 
the former, he adds in ecstacy, ‘Only God is great, and only 
liberty is immortal.’—‘ Italy in the 15th Century,’ by Orti and 
Brull, is highly spoken of as presenting in a picturesque man- 
ner Italian life during the Renaissance, its politics, its cos- 
tumes, its arts.—One of the few Spaniards who is not a pessi- 
mist, is said to be the author of ‘ Dales y Sabrosa,’ D. Jacinto 
Octavio Picén. The subject of his novelettes is always refined ; 
the loves of common people captivate the reader, thanks to 
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his story-telling art, to the purity and distinction of his style, 
and to the correctness and clearness of his language.—‘ Diary 
of a Witness of the War in Africa,’ by Alarcén, is bighly com- 
mended; but the Spanish writers noted are always mainly 
critical —A translation by M. A. Caro of Longfellow’s ‘ Ode to 
Tennyson,’ comes in strangely amongst a very non-English 
body of literature. But Germany, in Heine’s Memoirs; and 
Scandinavia, in an appreciative criticism of Ibsen, are suitably 
acknowledged. ‘The secret of the poetic temperament 
(Ibsen’s) is to keep his head in the sky and his feet in the soil ; 
like the date palm, which seeks with its roots for water in the 
depths of the subsoil, and shakes its noble crown among the 
loftiest.’ 


LA Espana MopERNA, Revista Ibero- Americana (September). 
—The ‘Renaissance’ of Spain seems as yet to be mainly 
critical. It has not preened its wings for any confident flight 
into the empyrean. A Magazine of the Spanish world given 
up to translations of French and Russian tales, and other 
foreign transcripts, does not speak much for the national spirit. 
Yet when it does show, it has a character of its own that is 
worthy of more attention than it receives—‘ The Salon of the 
Empress Josephine, gives some curious information. When 
the Empress journeyed to Aquisgran in 1804, ‘the only good 
roads in France were those along which the Emperor passed, 
and as war had never reached the department of Roer, it is 
impossible to picture the deplorable state of the journey from 
Liege to Aquisgran.’ Orders were given by the Director of 
Public Works to repair it sufficiently to save the lives of the 
Empress and her suite!—Leaving aside the Columbian sum- 
mary, still continued, the International Chronicle of Castelar 
has a pessimistic tone over the slowness of human progress. 
He is in despair at Germany repeating the story of Jews 
eating children; as if this has not been said in all ages by the 
conquering sect of those who are conquered. ‘It appears im- 
possible, to the religion whose dogmas and laws more than 
any other contributed in remote centuries to the dethrone- 
ment of human sacrifices, to impute to it to-day its continua- 
tion in the midst of universal culture.’ He describes European 
civilization as more than ever hypnotised by Africa, speaks 
plainly of it driving France out of her mind, and, while appre- 
ciating England’s colonising destiny, scoffs at Germany’s 
colonising infatuation. The text throughout of Castelar is 
that ‘the Gladstonian Ministry in England is one of pacific 
progress; the Gladstonian Ministry out of England is one of 
universal peace.—Dr. Thebussem’s ‘ Racion os Articulos,’ a 
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collection of papers, is acknowledged to show amazing learn- 
ing, but also to show spite against all things Spanish. He is 
pleased that Gibraltar is in the hands of the English, because 
there the inns are inns, the food food, and the beds beds. He 
is taken to task for this, seeing that the sight of the fortress in 
English hands makes every Spaniard red-hot for vengeance ! 
This does not flavour of the ‘universal brotherhood’ which 
Castelar so fondly expounds! If it is more prosperous and 
comfortable, what matters whose hands it is in? 


HOLLAND. 


Dre Gips—August—Contains a short but remarkable story 
by H. Heiermanns, Jr., ‘A Jew’s trick.’ The story begins with the 
boyhood and youth of a Jew, showing how he gradually cast him- 
self loose from his national traditions. He becomes a physician 
and marries a Christian girl who equally has emancipated herself 
from her inherited faith. For a time all goes well, but when a 
baby is born the wife feels her isolation and renews intercourse 
with her family. In danger of death, she by their solicitation, 
forces from her husbanda promise to baptize the child, and in order 
to save her life he yields. Before the time fixed for the ceremony 
she is again well, and he now tries to convince her of the unfair- 
ness of keeping him to his promise, showing how the act would 
make an irreparable breach between them, and must rob him of 
self-respect. But she insists, calling his attempt to resile ‘A 
Jew’s Trick,’ and so he has to give in at the sacrifice of all he 
holds noblest and best.—* The Zwijndrecht Brotherhood’ is a 
sketch of religious communism in Holland in the first half of 
the century, by the well-known Quack. In that period, a wave 
of socialism passed all over Europe in a full tide, although noise- 
lessly, and was perceptible in Holland in the various communities 
‘of a religious type called New Lights, and combining a sort of 
pantheism and communism on the model of the earliest Church, 
for they clung strictly to the Bible as their authority. Their 
adherents were mostly very humble people, the most remarkable 
being Stoffel Muller and his associate Maria Leer. The story 
of their patient efforts to set up an ideal brotherhood, of 
their persecutions and trials, for they were always more or 
less in conflict with the civil authorities, whom they did 
not acknowledge, of their industry and piety and often pathetic 
sacrifices, and lastly of the dissensions and scandals that ensued, 
and their final break-up and dispersal mostly to the Mormons in 
America, is narrated with much clearness and brightness, and 
forms a most interesting and instructive chapter in the history of 
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social movements.—‘ Arnold Geulincx as Essayist,’ by J. G. N. 
Land is a very remarkable account of a 17th century writer, 
a native of Antwerp, but who spent his best days in Leiden. He 
wrote with remarkable literary skill and taste, and the subject 
matter of many of his essays is still interesting, such themes for 
example as ‘ Which is to be preferred, the Dutch or the Latin 
language? ‘Is it worth while to learn many languages?’ ‘Is 
riches or poverty best fora scholar?’ ‘Should the works of old 
or of quite recent writers be used in School teaching?’ and rather 
subtle debates are started, such as ‘ Whether among friends jokes 
are best with a sharp edge or harmless? and What is the best 
time for a banquet, in the day or at night? ’—Shelley’s 
anniversary is commemorated by Byvarck in a sketch of his 
Life and Works continued in the September number.—September 
opens with the first part of a paper on the alluring subject of 
Summer Holidays by Dr. Pierson, who throws into it all his 
freshness and originality, employing a wealth of literary illustra- 
tion both ancient and modern. His discussion of descriptions of 
travel is especially good.—‘ An Austrian Diplomat’ is a review 
of the German life of Ludwig Fiirst Stahrenberg, Ambassador 
to the Hague, London and Turin.—‘ Seneca as Tragedian’ is the 
first part of a dissertation by Polak, suggested by a lately published 
book, Worp’s ‘Influence of Seneca’s Tragedies on our Stage.’ 
This influence was a reality though only at second hand, for in | 
the 17th century Hooft moulded his plays on Seneca’s, and in 
1600 a translation of the ‘Troades’ was issued by Duym, and 
even Vondel, who wrote contemptuously of Seneca, owes 
him not a little. Seneca’s tragedies, though unfit for the 
stage, have merits of their own.—‘A festival at Buitenzorg’ 
(Botanical Gardens, Java). Oudemann reviews some interest- 
ing publications issued in connection with the gardens, 
namely, a History; and a Treatise on the use and importance 
of botanical gardens in the tropics, both by Dr. Treub. 
Many highly interesting details are given both in regard to 
plants and management, and the immense practical benefit of such 
a garden to the colony is abundantly demonstrated. For instance, 
when it became necessary to extend the cultivation of the cacao 
and gutta percha trees, it was not necessary to send to America 
or their native haunts, an abundant supply of plants was got 
from seed gathered in the Botanical garden, from plants that had 
been proved the best varieties. Efforts are being made to arrange 
these gardens more and more as a scientific institution. Oct.— 
This number is almost entirely devoted to English literature. 
David Grieve is noticed more favourably than in most English 
reviews. Though frankly a novel with a purpose, it is true to 
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nature, and has unity which was wanting in Robert Elsmere, but 
the hero’s dismal later life is little fitted to commend Mrs. Ward’s 
teaching.—‘ The Mahdi and his Kingdom’ is a long paper based 
on Major Wingate’s work, Gordon’s Journals, etc., and contains 
an excellent summary of our present knowledge concerning that 
unique theocratic realm.—‘ The Moon in Distress,’ an interesting 
mythological study by Prof. Speijer, takes a review of the diverse 
customs practised in primitive times during an eclipse, the main 
idea being that the moon, a friend to man, was being attacked by 
some Chinese Dragon, German Wolf or Indian Jaguar, none of 
them too far off to be scared by a hubbub of cries and beaten 
drums. The ideas of the Romans, essentially though not ex- 
plicitly the same, are particularly gone into, and it is shown how 
very slowly the old customs died out.—The poetess Heléne 
Swarth contributes some graceful little fairy tales. 


THEOLOGISCH TIJDSCHRIFT (July).—Dr. Dyserinck gives a 
new translation of the Lamentations of Jeremiah. Prefixed to 
this is a communication from the lamented Dr. Kuenen, 
written shortly before his death, in which he gives his views 
on this book of the Old Testament. He believes it to have 
been written in Palestine about 586 B.c., by a poet who re- 
mained there; but he agrees with Stade that Cap. iii. is a 
more recent composition, of higher religious value, but as 
literature less fresh and actual than the other chapters. The 
translation is accompanied by critical notes, and thus furnishes 
virtually a new edition of the Threni; Dr. Dyserinck hopes, 
however, to write further on this work, particularly on its con- 
nection with the origin of the Psalms.—There follows a paper 
by Dr. A. Bruins, on the ‘ Parousia in the Epistles of Paul.’ As 
Paul regarded Christ as a heavenly and spiritual, rather than 
an earthly being, and believed him to be fully present in 
spirit in the Church, Dr. Bruins considers that he could not 
consistently believe in the second coming of Christ to the 
world; in John certainly the former belief supersedes the 
latter one, and with Paul it must surely be the same. Limiting 
himself in the meantime to the first Corinthian Epistle, this writer 
finds a description of the second coming of Christ in Cap. xv., 
and the trial of the work of various builders at the last judg- 
ment in Cap. iii, while in Cap. xi. Christians are said to keep 
the Lord’s death in memory at the Capper, ‘till he come.’ In 
all these passages Paul appears to share the belief of the 
Synoptics in the Parousia of Christ. ‘T’o a Dutch scholar, how- 
ever, who has determined that Paul could not hold that belief, 
this occasions little difficulty. He has only to take up each 
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passage in turn and prove that the words about the second 
coming are interpolated. He will rarely lack the support of 
some previous Dutch scholar for such an assertion, for there is 
little in the Epistles that has not been made an interpolation 
for one reason or another; and where no previous authority 
can be cited, the writer cannot hesitate to break new ground 
on a text himself. Dr. Bruins thus makes out to his satisfaction 
that all the references to the Parousia in 1 Cor. are by a later 
hand. The assumptions on which he builds, that Paul must have 
been consistent with himself in this matter, and that the belief 
in the second coming was inconsistent even to Paul’s mind 
with that of the spiritual indwelling of Christ in the Church, 
seem to us to be wholly unwarranted by what we know of the 
Apostle’s habits of mind. in such circumstances the method of 
emendation so much practised in Holland cannot lead to any 
result of value-—There follows a very good paper, apparently 
the first of a a series, on ‘The Sources for our Knowledge of 
Frisian, Heathenism,’ by Dr. L. Knappert. The subject taken 
up in this paper is the life of Saint Liudger, described by Alt- 
frid. The lives of the early Christian missionaries are confes- 
sedly among the best sources for the knowledge of the Germanic 
religion, which was once practised in these islands as well as 
in Frisia and Norway. Much of what is here gleaned from the 
time of Liudger, who preached in Friesland in the eighth cen- 
tury, agrees with former knowledge of the Germanic religion ; 
the Frisians are made out to have worshipped idols, which the 
Norse cannot be shown to have done; the gods are mostly the 
same. A new feature in Dr. Knappert’s account is that the 
god Fosete is Woden in his capacity as judge, (Fosete = Voor- 
zitter = Preses, Woden) therefore as head or President of the 
heavenly court, and that the island of Heligoland was the prin- 
cipal seat of the worship of this god.—Dr. W. C. van Manen 
writes on the German book on ‘ Acts,’ by Spitta, and rejoices 
in the attempt there made to identify different documeuts of 
which the writer of Acts made use; though disagreeing with 
many of Spitta’s conclusions aud disapproving of his conserva- 
tive theological position, 
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Christian Ethics. By Newman Smuytu, D.D., (International 
Theclogical Library). Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1892. 


This is the second volume of the new series of works now being issued 
by Messrs T. & T. Clark, under the general title of ‘The International 
Theological Library,’ for the editorship of which Professor Salmond of 
Aberdeen and Professor Briggs of New York are responsible. An excellent 
beginning was made some months ago by the publication of Canon Driver’s 
remarkable volume, bearing the title of An Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament, a work of which it may be said that it is without 
its equal in this country, and compares very favourably indeed with 
any that have been produced on the Continent. Mr. Smyth’s work is of a 
different kind, and deals with a different subject, but it is nearly as welcome 
an addition to our theological literature. The position it occupies irideed 
is almost unique. Books on Christian Ethics by English-speaking writers 
are rare. We have of course Dr. Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theories, 
but beyond a few dealing with parts of the subject, it is difficult to recall 
any. The only one that occurs to us at present is a singularly dry, 
uninteresting, and unscientific volume bearing the same title as Dr. 
Smyth’s by Dr. Wardlaw. In its day it was a book of some importance, 
but since then the stores of Continental Theological literature have been 
opened up to English students, and Dr. Smyth writes under very different 
conditions. Whether Dr. Wardlaw was acquainted with the German 
Theology of his day we do not know. So far as our recollection goes we 
should say he was not. Dr. Smyth is, and has evidently taken the 
treatises of German Theologians for his model. At the same time he has 
written independently, and furnished a very solid, painstaking, and 
learned contribution to the science of which he treats. To the fact that he 
has we are anxious to call attention, because if in what follows of what 
must necessarily be a brief notice, we have occasion to differ from him, we 
shall do so, not because we wish to detract from the merit of his work, but 
because we desire to point out what seems to us to be defects in a work which 
is otherwise highly meritorious. And first of all let us note that the work 
is written in a style which has several excellent features. It is clear, direct, 
and here and there eloquent. Perhaps there is too great a tendency to the 
use of technical terms, and here and there a disposition to attempt the epi- 
grammatic. Such statements as ‘The moralist is the man with an ideal,’ while 
true, do not contain the whole truth. The subject, to use the language of 
logic, contains a good deal more than the predicate. But to turn to the con- 
tents of the volume. After several very weighty introductory paragraphs after 
the German manner, in which the subject is defined, and its relation to 
various kindred subjects pointed out, the work is divided into two parts. 
The first treats of the Christian Ideal, and the second of Christian Duties. 
Christian Ethics is defined as ‘the science of living according to 
Christianity.’—a definition which is got by utilising a remarkably good 
phrase of Ignatius—‘ Let us live according to Christianity.’ But it may be 
questioned whether the definition is altogether correct. Living is usually 
defined as an art; Ethics is a science ; so is Christian Ethics. If we 
might venture upon a definition, it seems to us that a more accurate one 
would be, ‘ The science of Christian life or of Christian conduct.’ Again, the 
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object of Christian Ethics is said to be ‘to bring all the materials of life 
under this supreme, formative principle, “‘ According to Christianity.” ’ 
That we should say is the supreme object of the Christian religion, and one 
to which Christian Ethics will certainly contribute ; but as a science its object 
is more restricted. Science is always knowledge, classified it may be, but 
always knowledge, and the object of a science is always the obtainment and 
ordering of it. The object of Christian Ethics as a science therefore is not 
to bring all the materials of life under the supreme and formative principle 
which Dr. Smyth briefly designates by the phrase, ‘ According to Christ,’ 
but to ascertain what the formative element in Christian conduct is, and 
to unfold its principles, the laws of its development, and its applications to 
the problems of conduct and life. These may appear to be matters of but 
slight importance, but in reality they are vital to any scientific treatment 
of the subject. Christian Ethics is none the worse for being treated after the 
most rigorously scientific fashion. In this country, however, it may be 
said that the study of it is almost in its infancy. Dr. Smyth has chosen to 
deal with it in a less scientific way than it is capable of being dealt with, 
and as a consequence he has here and there had to deal more or less elabor- 
ately, with topics which though connected with his subject, lie outside 
the domain of Ethics proper. It is somewhat tantalising after reading his 
volume to find on almost the last page this statement, ‘ This dynamical, as 
distinguished from the statical view of nature and personality, is also the 
profoundly ethical conception.’ That is exactly what we contend for. 
The dynamical conception of Ethics and of Christianity is the profoundest. 
It is the one to which S. Paul and the other writers of the New Testament 
continually revert, and furnishes the starting point from which the science 
of Christian Ethics can alone be adequately treated. Dr. Smyth, however, 
though he has adopted a different method, has thrown no small amount of 
light upon his subject,-and has written a book which by reason of the 
admirable tone and spirit by which it is pervaded, and the richness of its 
thought and learning, will amply repay the most attentive perusal. It is 
es with suggestions, and full of instruction and incentive for higher 
iving. 


The Gospel of St. John. By Marcus Dons, D.D. Vol. IL. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1892. 


In a previous volume Dr. Dods brought down his exposition of the 
Fourth Gospel to the end of the eleventh chapter ; in this he completes it. 
Here, as in the other volume, no attempt is made to deal with the contro- 
verted question of the authorship or date of the Gospel. The treatment of 
any such question does not seem to have fallen within the lines of his purpose. 
And after all there is no reason why it should : ‘ introduction ’ and exegesis 
are different ; and the aim here seems to have been exegesis pure and 
simple. It is not difficult, however, to see what Dr. Dod’s ideas respecting 
the date and authorship of the Gospel are. He accepts the Beloved 
Disciple as the genuine author of the work and the speeches as addresses 
actually delivered by Jesus in the form in which they are recorded. On 
this basis his exposition is written. Nor is the reader troubled with gram- 
matical or critical notes. Here and there, when the Authorised Versionisnot 
exactly clear, we have a paraphrase or a better rendering suggested, but 
that is all. The course of the exegesis is never interrupted, but flows on 
calmly and quietly and without almost the faintest sign of controversy. The 
plan is excellent, and Dr. Dods may be congratulated on the completion of 
his work. His expositions are simple, orthodox, and often strikingly 
beautiful. The absence of any show of learning is conspicuous, but one 
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feels that the author knows his text, and has a full faith in his gospel and 
a profound knowledge of its contents. One may not agree with every word 
he utters, nevertheless, there is abundance of spiritual teaching in his dis- 
courses plainly and often felicitously expressed. To read them is to be 
enriched. 


Side Lights upon Bible History. By Mrs. SYDNEY BUXTON. 
With Illustrations. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1892. 


The Bible history here illustrated is that of the Jews down to the Return 
from Exile. Of late years it has acquired fresh interest by reason of the 
many and important discoveries which have been made in connection with 
it. With these discoveries Mrs. Sydney Buxton is well acquainted, and has 
made excellent use of them. Her volume is not a history of the Jews, but 
an attempt to throw light upon their history by means of the facts lately 
ascertained respecting the nations who at one time or another influenced 
their destiny. Consequently, we hear much of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Hittites, Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians. The way in which the 
fresh knowledge respecting these peoples is used to throw light upon the 
text of the Old Testament is exceedingly happy, and the result is a volume 
in which every page is fresh and attractive, notwithstanding the many 
similar volumes which have lately been published. Perhaps the principal 
charm of the book is in its style. A good deal may also be attributed to 
the tact with which the quotations have been made and introduced. Any- 
way, of its kind we have not seen a book in all respects equal to it. 


Essays on some Controverted Questions. By Tuomas H. Hux- 
LEY, F.R.S. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


The essays in this volume have all appeared before, either in the Fort- 
nightly or in the Nineteenth Century Review, but chiefly in the latter. 
Their publication in their present form makes them handier for reference. 
and will probably send them into the hands of a wider, and it may be of a 
more thoughtful, class of readers. By their inclusion in one volume also, 
especially when read in the light thrown upon them by the ‘ Prologue,’ the 
reader will be better able to understand their mutual relation and the way 
in which they bear upon the important question which more or less under- 
lies the discussions in them all. That question is as to the extent which 
the Supernatural is to occupy men’s thoughts. That there may be a Super- 
natural Mr. Huxley frankly admits, and brings forward some very simple 
but striking arguments in support of the admission. His quarrel is with 
the practice of assuming that evidence that a thing may be is equivalent 
to proof that it is, and with certain ideas now current, or supposed to be 
current, respecting the Supernatural. His criticism of these is wholly de- 
structive. Whether it is effective is not for us to say. At the same time 
one might perhaps venture to say that many people may be disposed to 
think that of this sort of criticism they have had recently a very liberal 
allowance. It has its function no doubt, but so far as the progress 
of truth and the genuine interests of mankind are concerned a bit of really 
constructive criticism built upon a substantial foundation is of more worth. 
As Mr. Huxley has pointed out in his Prologue to the Essays the contro- 
versy between Supernaturalism and Naturalism is fairly venerable. 
Whether the time has come for it to cease is difficult to say. There can be 
little doubt, however, that positive faiths, as compared with those which 
are purely negative, are much the more powerful agents in human progress. 
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Mr. Huxley is aware of this and claims for the ‘ present incarnation of the 
spirit of the Renascence,’ of which he himself may be taken as one of the 
best representatives, that it ‘differs from its predecessor of the eighteenth 
century in that it builds up as well as pulls down.’ We are afraid that 
many will fail to see this. They may even meet it with a negative and say 
that Agnosticism takes away the very foundation on which any real and 
quickening faith can be built. Reference has been made to the Prologue 
more than once. It is the one paper in the volume that is new. As an 
introduction to the Essays nothing can be better, though while it may and 
certainly will please those who follow Mr. Huxley, it will not those who 
belong to either of the theological schools to which he is opposed. Neither 
Catholics nor Protestants will accept his history of themselves as correct. 
Certainly very few orthodox Protestants will. They will be disposed to 
charge him with using against them the same arguments as have been used 
against them by Catholic writers. 


The Principles of Ethics, By HERBERT SPENCER. Vol. I. 
London and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 1892. 


The first part of this volume, which forms the ninth of Mr. Spencer’s 
great system of Synthetic Philosophy, was published as far back 
as the year 1879. It was published then because its distinguished author 
feared that ill-health might wholly prevent him from dealing with the sub- 
ject of Ethics, and thus compel him to leave the final part of his work un- 
touched. ‘ Hints, repeated of late years with increasing frequency and 
distinctness,’ he then said, ‘have shown me that health may permanently 
fail, even if life does not end, before I reach the last part of the task I 
have marked out for myself.’ And ‘this last part of the task it is,’ he 
went on to say, ‘to which I regard all the preceding parts as subsidiary.’ 
Happily the fears then expressed have not been realized ; a return of 
health has enabled the author to carry on his work, and it is to be hoped 
that before long he will have the pleasure of seeing the whole of the great 
task he has marked out for himself completed. The first part still bears its old 
title ‘The Data of Ethics,’ and remains unchanged, with the exception that 
the ‘ Replies to Criticisms,’ contributed to Mind in January, 1881, and ap- 
pended to the later editions of The Data of Ethics, is here omitted. Of 
this part, it will be sufficient to say that the points emphasised in it are 
that the conduct Ethics deals with is a part of conduct at large, that for its 
subject-matter Ethics has the most highly-evolved conduct as displayed 
by the most highly-evolved being, man, and is a specification of those traits 
which his conduct assumes on reaching its limit of evolution, and that 
while thus conceived as comprehending in its scope the laws of right-living 
at large, Ethics has a wider field than is commonly assigned to it, includ- 
ing therein, over and above the conduct usually approved or reprobated as 
right or wrong, all conduct which furthers or hinders, in either direct or 
indirect ways, the welfare of self or others. The second part deals with 
the Inductions of Ethics, and the third with the Ethics of Individual Life. 
The second part is especially interesting and instructive, because of the 
vast mass of curious information which is brought together in it, illustra- 
trative of the habits and moral ideals of a great variety of peoples in 
different stages of civilization. The contrasts it presents are extremely 
remarkable. They open up an entirely new field for the moral philosopher, 
and show how little has hitherto been done and how much still remains to 
be done, in the science of Ethics. Mr. Spencer’s inductions from them, 
so far as they go, are almost irresistible ; but it can scarcely be maintained 
that he has said the last word about them. He himself, we should say, 
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would be the last to maintain that he has. They simply open up new 
problems. Herein, indeed, lies to us, though not agreeing with all that 
it contains, the chief attraction of this section of the volume. Like the rest 
of Mr. Spencer’s writings, it starts problems and questionings innumerable, 
and while solving some, leaves others, apparently more difficult of solution, 
not solved, but more distinct, and at the same time adds to them a weight, 
a significance, and an imperativeness which, to all appearance, they had not 
before. For instance, there is the doctrine of the origin and nature of the 
moral sense. On this Mr. Spencer formerly agreed with the intuitive 
moralists ; now he casts their doctrine aside, and is of opinion that he has 
set forth sufficient evidence to dissipate the belief in a moral sense as com- 
monly entertained. Here, we suspect, many sincere evolutionists, while 
accepting some of his inductions, will part company with him. The evi- 
dence he has brought forward, so at least it seems to us, only accentuates 
the problem, does not solve it. But if the second part of the volume is 
the most interesting and suggestive, the third is not a whit behind either 
of the other divisions in practical significance or practical importance. Here, 
as already said, Mr. Spencer deals with the Ethics of Individual Life. The 
headings of his chapters are alone sufficient to show what weighty matters 
he treats. Among them are Rest, Activity, Stimulation, Culture, Amuse- 
ments, Marriage, Parenthood. That these topics are treated from a broad 
aud philosophical point of view, need not be said. Prudential admonitions, 
of course, occur in the course of the chapters, and very weighty admoni- 
tions they are; but what will surprise most is that Mr. Spencer has no diffi- 
culty in finding ethical sanctions for them, and proves conclusively that 
evolutionary ethics gives no countenance to any form of conduct lower than 
those at present enjoined, but contrariwise is absolutely intolerant of much 
which many who profess to have the highest guidance think harmless or 
justifiable. The masterly treatment of this part of the subject is, we may 
be sure, but an earnest of what may be expected in the parts which are yet 
tocome. These, as we learn from the preface, are to treat of Negative 
Benificence and Positive Benificence, and until these appear, to speak of 
Evolutionary Ethics as a whole, would obviously be out of place. Mean- 
time, without by any means committing ourselves to the acceptance of its 
teaching in its entirety, we can commend this volume as in some respects 
the most important of the series to which it belongs, and as deserving of 
the most attentive study both by those who accept the doctrine of evolution 
as set forth by Mr. Spencer, and by those who do not. It is a book of 
universal interest. 


The Dialogues of Plato translated into English with Analyses and 
Introductions. By B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Baliol 
College, etc., etc. Five Volumes. Third Edition. Revised 
and Corrected throughout. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
1892. 


In this, the third edition, Dr. Jowett’s well known and deservedly popu- 
lar edition of Plato’s Dialogues has undergone many changes and received 
a number of additions. Most of the changes are minute but such as add 
to the effectiveness of the translation. In many cases they amount to no 
more than the recasting of a clause or the substitution of one word for 
another. But just as an artist heightens the beauty of his painting by 
small and frequently almost imperceptible touches, so by the minute 
changes which Dr. Jowett has here and there introduced the excellence of 
his rendering of these masterpieces of Greek prose has been increased. 
Among the more notable additions in the volumes, those in the preface 
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to the second and third editions may be noted. Substantially it is the 
same preface as appeared in the second edition, but here it has been con- 
siderably enlarged and improved. Many fresh and important remarks on 
translating Plato have been introduced, and several paragraphs in refer- 
ence to Dr. Jackson’s new explanation of the Platonic ‘ideas,’ based on 
the well-known and difficult passage in Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Bk. I., 
c. 6), according to which the doctrine of ideas took, at different periods 
in his life, two essentially different forms in the mind of Plato :—an earlier 
one which is to be found chiefly in the Republic and the Phaedo, and a 
later, which appears in the Theaetetus, Philebus, Sophist, Politicus, Par- 
menides, and Timaeus. This theory, while acknowledging the learning and 
ability with which it has been urged, Dr. Jowett rejects, maintaining, 
among other things, that in Plato’s own writings there is no hint whatever 
that he was conscious of having made any change in the doctrine. Other 
changes that deserve to be noticed are a marginal analysis of the Dialogues, 
which is here supplied for the first time, and the running titles, both of 
which are distinct improvements. The chief additions, besides those al- 
ready mentioned, are translations of the Eryxias and Second Alcibiades, 
and a number of essays. The subjects dealt with in the latter are Lan- 
guage, The Decline of Greek Literature, The Ideas of Plato and Modern 
Philosophy, The Myths of Plato, The Relation of the Republic, Statesmen 
and Laws, the Legend of Atlantis, Psychology, and a comparison of the 
Laws of Plato with Spartan and Athenian Laws and Institutions. Among 
the more important of these may be mentioned the first three, and particu- 
larly the first, in which some very difficult problems are suggested for the 
consideration of philologists. The essay on the relation of the Republic to 
the Statesman and the Laws, though brief, is a welcome addition to the 
very admirable introduction to the first named of the three Dialogues. As 
might be expected, the essay on the Myths forms something of a contrast 
to Dr. Westcott’s essay on the same subject, though the two are not with- 
out points of agreement. From a variety of points of view the most impor- 
tant of the essays is the last. It is impossible here to discuss it, but it 
may be commended to the reader as in every respect a very admirable 
piece of workmanship, and deserving of the most attentive perusal in con- 
nection with recent discovery of Aristotle’s work on the Constitution of 
Athens. The index, which formerly occupied 61 pages, has been extended 
till it now fills no fewer than 175. A very excellent index it is. To the 
student it cannot fail to be of the greatest use. As it now stands, the 
work is by far the best attempt to acquaint the English reader with the 
writings of Plato that has ever been made. Its merits as a translation are 
acknowledged. It deserves to stand equally high as a piece of English 
literature. One thing deserves to be noticed as somewhat unusual. Dr. 
sowett is anxious that those who read his translation should read it in its 
latest and most improved form ; he has therefore made arrangements that 
those who are in possession of the earlier editions may, in exchange for a 
perfect and undamaged copy, receive a copy of the new edition by payment 
of one half of the published price. 


Kant’s Kritik of Judgment. Translated with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. H. Bernarp, D.D., ete. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1892 . 

It is somewhat surprising that though Kant’s other two great books have 
been long translated, and one of them more than once, into English, his 
Kritik of Judgment, which he himself regarded as forming the cope-stone 
to his critical edifice, has had to wait until now to be made acvessible to 
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the English reader. The explanation is perhaps to be found in one of the 
two facts, or it may be in both, that philosophers have all along regarded 
the Kritik of Pure Reason as the most important of the series or that those 
who have attempted the translation of one of the treatises have had no 
heart to attempt another. But, be that as it may, no small credit is due 
to Dr. Bernard for the courage with which he has grappled with a very diffi- 
cult task and for the skill with which he has performed it. To translate 
Kant is not easy, as most who have attempted him will readily own. He 
was never a careful writer, and apart from the technicalities and refined 
distinctions—those ‘symmetrical architectonic amusements’ as Schopen- 
hauer called them—which are characteristics of all his writings, the Kritik 
of Judgment had the special advantage of being written in his later years 
when he was least careful as to the form in which he expressed his ideas. 
Dr. Bernard has done perhaps all, and certainly almost all, that can be 
done to make the work intelligible to English readers. His pages are not 
always so lucid or easy reading as one could desire, but that is no fault of 
his. If it is a fault, and we cannot say that it is not, it is Kant’s. So far 
as we have examined it the translation is faithful, and whatever help to the 
understanding of the author’s meaning can be afforded by a glossary of 
terms and an explanatory Introduction, whose clearness of style is in 
strange contrast to the obscurity of Kant’s, is here provided. The work 
is a much needed addition to our philosophical literature, and will be 
heartily welcomed by all English speaking students of philosophy, among 
whom the Critical Philosophy seems to be developing renewed interest. 


A Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green, M.A. 


Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN, and Miss 
Kate Noreate. Vol. I. London and New York. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1892. 


The issue of this illustrated edition of Mr. J. R. Green’s Short History 
of the English People is an attempt to fultili one of his cherished ideas. ‘ Lt 
was a favourite wish of my husband’s,’ says Mrs. Green, ‘to see Engiish 
History interpreted and illustrated by pictures, which should teil us how 
men and things appeared to the lookers-on of their own day, and how con- 
temporary observers aimed at representing them.’ ‘lhe idea is excelient, and 
no pains have been spared by the two accomplished editors of the work to carry 
it out. The result so far is a very charming and indeed suu-ptuvus volume. 
The Short History easily lends itself to illustration, and such has been the 
care and labour which the editors have devoted to their task, that there 
are few points in the life of the English people during the period covered 
by the volume which they have not succeeded in illustrating either with 
contemporary pictures or pictures of contemporary things. That they 
have searched far and wide need not be said. The illustrations, while pro- 
fuse in number, are admirably chosen and well executed. Sume of them 
are reproductions in colour from some of the most famous MSs., such as 
the Book of Kells and the Lindisfarne Gospel-book. Nor are the illustra- 
tions simply inserted in convenient places, short descriptions are given of 
them, pointing out the source whence they are taken and other noteworthy 
particulars. Some corrections have also been inserted in the text. Alto- 
gether, it is difficult to conceive anything better calculated to awaken an 
interest in the study of history or to couvey to the reader more luminous 
and intelligent ideas respecting the past life of a great people than this new 
edition of Mr. Green’s great work. 
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Craigmillar and its Environs, with Notices of the Topography, 
Natural History, and Antiquiti:s of the District. By Tom 
SPEEDY. Illustrated. Selkirk: George Lewis & Son. 
1892. 


Mr. Speedy has written a very pleasant and informing book which 
deserves to take a good place among the many local histories which are 
now happily issuing from the press. Neither he nor his publisher seems to 
have spared any pains to make the volume in every way worthy of its sub- 
ject. It is handsomely printed, and embellished with numerous and 
excellent engravings, and is altogether just such a book as one has pleasure 
in handling. Craigmillar and its environs deserved to be written about. 
The castle itself is one of the finest specimens of its kind. It consists of a 
central keep which has formed the nucleus around which, from time to 
time, other buildings at later periods have been built. According to the 
latest authorities the original keep probably dates back to the latter part 
of the fourteenth century. The chief additions, with the enclosing walls, 
strengthened with round towers at the angles, and of great extent, were 
probably added a century later. By whom the castle was originally built 
is unknown. The earliest mention of the place goes back to the year 1137, 
when David I. gave to the Holy Trinity Church of Dunfermline, in per- 
petual gift, some houses in Craigmillar, with several acres of arable land. 
In the fourteenth century it was in the possession of John de Capella from 
whom it passed into the hands of the Prestons of Gorton. The Prestons 
were then, and subsequently an important family. Sir William de Preston 
was one of the Scottish barons summoned by Edward I. to Norham Castle 
in 1291. In the reign of James IL. William Preston, while on the Conti- 
nent, obtained possession of the arm-bone of St. Giles, which he bequeathed 
to the church of St. Giles in Edinburgh. It was in his memory, and in 
return for his gift, that the Preston Aisle in that church was built by the 
Town Council. On August 15, 1565, Sir Simon Preston was, on the repre- 
sentation of Queen Mary, made Lord Provost of Edinburgh. Afterwards, 
however, he broke away from his allegiance, and it was in his house that 
the Queen was lodged the night before she was carried to Lochleven. A 
little more than a century later, John Preston, a member of the same 
family, is said by Fountainhall to have been excluded by the Duke of 
Lauderdale from the Commission ‘as one inclined to burn too many 
witches.’ But to return to the castle. It was the scene of the death or 
murder of the Earl of Mar in 1477. When on his raiding expedition, in 
1544, the Earl of Hereford sacked and burned the place. After its restora- 

. tion it was visited more than once by Queen Mary. It was by the merest 
chance, as Mr. Speedy reminds us, that its walls escaped being stained 
with the blood of Darnley. A proposal was actually made to Mary that 
her husband should be conveyed thither when he fell ill, instead of to Kirk- 
of-field. After his death she withdrew to Craigmillar, and was there 
joined by Bothwell. Mr. Speedy has many other historical incidents to 
record respecting the castle, both in connection with the ill-fated Queen, 
and other Scottish sovereigns and princes. Among the buildings in the 
environs of Craigmillar which come in for notice are the old Tower of 
Liberton, Moredun House, Kingston Grange, Edmonstone House, Niddrie 
House, Peffer Mill House, and Insch House, once the residence of the 
Winrams, and where a sword, which is said to have belonged to Oliver 
Cromwell is preserved. Mr. Speed, however, deals not only with the his- 
torical buildings of Craigmillar and its environs, but also with the botany, 
fauna, and avifauna of the district, as well as with its geological features, 
and has some very interesting information to record. ‘The chapter on the 
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avifauna, and not less that on the fauna, is remarkably full, and contains 
many curious facts. Altogether the volume is exceedingly attractive, and 
to our own mind has not a single uninteresting page. 


Twenty-five years of St. Andrews. By the Author of ‘The 
Recreations of a Country Parson. Vol. II. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1892. 


This volume has reached us just as our last sheets are passing through 
the press. Our notice of it therefore must be short. Happily it does not 
need to be anything else. Twenty-five years of St. Andrews is one of those 
books which no amount of criticism can injure and no amount of praise 
can advance. Besides, it is entirely personal, and here with personal mat- 
ters we have nothing to do. All we have to deal with is the book as litera- 
ture. Dr. Boyd’s style is well known. Somewhere or other he has an essay 
on the ‘ Art of Putting Things ;’ in that art he is himself a master. His 
style is all his own, and a very charming and delightful style itis. No 
doubt it has its weaknesses, but that is what might be expected. No more 
than any one else is he an exception to Burke’s famous dictum, ‘ Every 
man has his point of weakness,’ and ‘the style,’ as some one has said, ‘is 
the man.’ Taking the book at its worst, it is a collection of anecdotes, but 
then they are all worth telling, and all are charmingly told. The author 
has written many books, but none he has yet written is so much in his own 
peculiar way or as completely autobiographical as this, notwithstanding his 
protests, usually emphatic, to the contrary. Talking of others he talks of 
himself. Egotism, however, is not the word to apply to the volumes. 
And then, again, if every now and then one hears the faintest rustle of 
silk, there is very much in the volumes which is manly and strong, not 
only in what is said and done by those of whom Dr. Boyd writes, but in 
what he records of himself. There is just one thing which makes us hesitate 
in reading his pages. In one place he says, ‘ People of that rank’ (princely), 
‘it is impossible to deny, have the faculty of making themselves extra- 
ordinarily agreeable. They may not mean what they say. But they say 
it sweetly.’ Dr. Boyd has this faculty in an extraordinary degree. Every- 
thing he says is said sweetly. But when we come across the recurring 
epithets, ‘ eminent,’ ‘ outstanding,’ ‘ awful,’ ‘ good,’ ‘saintly,’ etc., one is 
apt to wonder how much is due to mannerism and how much is really 
meant. But setting all such things aside, the book in its own way is 
charming. The present volume is not behind the former in attractiveness 
or variety. If anything it strikes us as the more preferable. Its meaning 
is more on the surface ; the author pays fewer dubious compliments ; more 
is said and less is implied. Some of its passages are full of pathos and 
tenderness, and here and there we come across bright and manly sayings. 
Some of its stories are exquisite, and one might fill page after page with 
selections from them. That, however, is not our province. We can only 
commend the volume to the reader. It brings down the reminiscences to 
the year 1890, when the author received the highest honour the Church of 
Scotland can confer upon any of its ministers. It is to be hoped that he 
will continue to enjoy the honour of an ex-Moderator for many years, and 
that these years will be as full of work and friendships and happy reminis- 
cences as those recorded. 


Thomas Carlyle. By Joun Nicuox, LL.D., M.A., Oxon: 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 


This latest addition to the ‘English Men of Letters’ series is by no 
means its least important volume. On the contrary, it will take its place 
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as one of the best and most deservedly popular. Dealing with the 
writer who of all others has had the greatest influence upon the thought 
of the English-speaking world during the last fifty years, and who is 
generally recognised as the main literary figure of these latter days, it is 
altogether worthy of its subject. Mr. Nichol is no Carlyle worshipper, 
but a keen and discriminating critic. While thoroughly admiring his 
genins, he is conscious of his defects, and does not hesitate to point them 
out with the utmost candour. The storm of angry complaints, to use no 
stronger term, which have been levelled at Mr. Froude, do not in the 
least deter him. He applies the knife remorselessly, and when Carlyle 
was weak or wrong, he says so. He is equally just to Mrs. Carlyle. 
Sentimentalism and hero-worship seem to be as far from him as possible. 
This cold judicial tone is maintained throughout, and is one of the most 
striking features of the volume. After all that has been written about 
Carlyle, it was scarcely to be expected that the Emeritus Professor of English 
Literature would have much that is new to say about his life. The value 
of his monograph does not lie in this direction, but in its admirable style, 
its masterly condensation, and its brilliant portraiture. Mr. Nichol isa 
master in the English language, and has written with a crispness and felicity 
of expression seldom equalled. If anything the style is too condensed ; the 
amount of matter, biographical, descriptive and critical, which he has 
managed to press into his 248 pages is really wonderful, and it is not too 
much to say that the reader may obtain from them all that is worth know- 
ing or remembering about Carlyle and his wife, and much in the way of 
criticism which he cannot find elsewhere. Mr. Nichol’s fairness is con- 
spicuous in the way he speaks of the relations between Carlyle and 
his wife, as for instance in the following passages: ‘The ‘rift in 
the lute,” Carlyle’s incapacity for domestic life, was already showing 
itself. Within the course of an orthodox honeymoon he had begun to shut 
himself up in interior solitude, seldom saw his wife from breakfast till 
4 p.m., when they dined together and read Don Quixote in Spanish. The 
husband was half-forgotten in the author beginning to prophesy : he wrote 
alone, walked alone, thought alone, and for the most part talked alone, i.e., 
in monologue that did not wait or care for answer. There was respect, 
there was affection, but there was little companionship.’ . . . ‘ What 
such a man wanted was a housekeeper and a nurse, not a wife, and when 
we consider that he had chosen for the latter companionship a woman 
almost as ambitious as himself, whose conversation was only less brilliant 
than his own, of delicate health and dainty ways, loyal to death, but, 
according to Mr. Froude, in some respects “‘ as hard as flint,” with ‘‘ dan- 
gerous sparks of fire,” whose quick temper found vent in sarcasm that 
blistered and words like swords, who could declare during the time of the 
engagement, to which in spite of warnings manifold she clung, ‘* I will not 
marry to live on less than my natural and artificial wants ;” who, ridicul- 
ing his accent to his face and to his friends, could write, ‘‘ apply your 
talents to gild over the inequality of our births ;” and who found herself 
obliged to live sixteen miles from the nearest neighbour, to milk a cow, 
scour floors, and mend shoes— when we consider all this, we are constrained 
to admit that the 17th October, 1826, was a dies nefastus, nor wonder that 
thirty years later Mrs. Carlyle wrote, ‘‘I married for ambition : Carlyle 
has exceeded all my wildest hopes ever imagined of him, and I am miser- 
able ;” and to # young friend, ‘‘ My dear, whatever you do, never marry 
a man of genius.”’ Speaking of Carlyle as an author, Mr. Nichol says, 
‘ His works were written seldom with perfect fairness, never with the dry 
light required for a clear presentation of the truth : they have all ‘‘ an 
infusion from the will and the affections ;” but they were all written with 
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a whole sincerity and with fervour: they rise from his hot heart, and 
rushed through the air “‘ like rockets druv’ by their own burning.” ’ The 
following is one of several similar passages : ‘ Read Scott’s Memoirs in the 
morning, the Reminiscences at night, and dispute if you like about the 
greater genius, but never about the healthier, better, and larger man.’ As 
to Carlyle’s style, Mr. Nichol writes: ‘ It is not that of Addison, of Berke- 
ley, or of Helps ; its peculiarities are due to the eccentricity of an always 
eccentric being ; but it is neither affected nor deliberately imitated. It 
has been plausibly asserted that his earlier manner of writing, as in Schiller, 
under the influence of Jeffrey, was not his natural voice. ‘‘ They forget,” 
he said referring to his critics, ‘‘ that the style is the skin of the writer, 
not a coat, and the public is an old woman.” Erratic, metaphorical, 
elliptical to excess, and therefore a dangerous model, ‘‘ the mature, oaken, 
Carlylese style,” with its freaks, “‘ nodosities and angularities,” is as set 
and engrained in his nature as the Birthmark in Hawthorne’s romance.’ 
There are many other passages equally worth quotation ; but we must stop. 
The work has been long looked for, and now that it is here, we doubt 
whether in the performance of his task Mr. Nichol has not exceeded the 
highest anticipations entertained regarding it. 


A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns, and Poems. By HEw 
Arnstiz. With Memoir by THomas C. Latto. Paisley 
and London: Alex. Gardner. 1892. 


Hew Ainslie was for a few years clerk in the Register House, Edinburgh, 
where he had for his associates Alexander Campbell, editor of the now 
forgotten Albyn’s Anthology; Robert Jamieson, editor of ballads, and 
translator of certain Scandinavian poems and sagas ; and Thomas Pringle, 
joint-originator of what afterwards became, and still is, Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. He was born in Ayrshire, at Dailly, in 1792, and after an attempt 
at studying for the legal profession, removed to Edinburgh, from whence 
he emigrated to the United States in 1822, where except during a visit he 
paid to Scotland, he remained, farming, and writing verses and other 
matters, until his death in 1878, at the patriarchal age of eighty-six. Mr. 
Latto has done his best to give an attractive and picturesque narrative of 
his life, and, though here and there he has fallen into a blunder, may be 
said to have succeeded. His account of Ainslie’s visit to Burns’ widow is 
interesting, and will be a new item for those who worship at the feet) of 
the Ayrshire bard. The principal contents of the volume, however, are 
Ainslie’s ‘ Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns,’ and a large and indeed com- 
plete collection of his poems. The first is a narrative of a journey made 
by Ainslie and two companions from Edinburgh to Ayrshire and back, and 
undertaken with the intention, fully carried out, of visiting the places con- 
nected with the memory of Burns. For the most part it is written in prose, 
but is pretty freely interspersed with songs and poems. As a specimen of 
the old-fashioned way of humourous writing it is excellent. The party 
were in good spirits, and though nothing of any great importance occurred, 
the pilgrimage seems to have been very eventful to them. They succeeded 
in picking up a good deal of information about Burns, besides doing a good 
deal of hero-worship. Ainslie cannot be called a great poet. A few of his 
songs will probably live, but Mr. Latto’s estimate of him is a little 
emotional and exaggerated. 


The Principal Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of the 
French Revolution, 1789-1795. Edited with Introductions, 
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Notes, and Indices. By H. Morse StePHens. 2 vols. Ox- 
ford: at the Clarendon Press. 1892. 


The publication of this collection of speeches was suggested, it seems, by 
the action of the Faculty of Modern History at Oxford, in prescribing a 
certain number of the principal speeches delivered by the Statesmen and 
Urators of France during the French Revolution for examination, as part 
of the original documents to be studied by candidates, offering that period 
in Modern History as a special subject. Mr. Morse Stephens is to be con- 
yratulated on the manner in which he has carried out the suggestion. The 
selecting and editing of the speeches could not have fallen into better 
hands. His History of the French Revolution was a guarantee that the work 
would be well done, and when we turn to its examination our expectations 
are more than fulfilled. Students of French literature as well as of French 
history will find much to interest and inform them, not only in the notes 
and introductions Mr. Stephens has written for the speeches, but also in 
the speeches themselves. With the exception of Danton’s all of them 
were carefully written out beforehand and read, and contain among them 
the best specimens of French political oratory, a thing unknown in France 
before the Revolution, and altogether different from the political oratory 
to which we are accustomed in this country. Besides the biographical in- 
troductions which he has written for each of the orators whose speeches 
are here represented, Mr. Stephens has prefaced his volumes with an intro- 
duction dealing with the history of political oratory in France, in which he 
shows what influence pulpit, legal and academic oratory had in forming it. 
The absence of political oratory previous to the outbreak of the Revolution 
was due, he points out, to the policy inaugurated by Richelieu of prevent- 
ing all public discussion of political matters, and to the fact that after 1613 
no free Assembly met in which public affairs could be debated. The poli- 
ticians of the Revolution, with the exception of Mirabeau, Danton, Bar- 
nave and Maury, were not debaters. Even Mirabeau was in the habit of 
reading his speeches, and, what in the present seems still stranger, had 
most of his speeches written for him, he as a rule, furnishing the ideas, 
but not always. Mr. Stephens has edited the speeches chiefly from an his- 
torical point of view and for historical purposes. Their literary character, 
however, has not been altogether neglected, and in the ‘ Introductions’ 
some very useful remarks in this connection will be found. The remark 
that Saurin is ‘not at all known’ in this country is a little too sweeping. 
A number of his discourses have been translated into English and used to 
be not uncommon. 


A Companion to the Iliad for English Readers. By Water 
Lear, Litt. D. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1892. 


Here is a book which for English students of the Iliad is full of rare in- 
formation and surpassing interest. It is an experiment it is true, but it is 
au experiment made by one whose knowledge of his subject is scarcely sur- 
passed and which can hardly fail to succeed. It is intended as a companion 
to the well-known and deservedly popular translation of the Iliad of which 
Dr. Leaf is one of the joint authors, and assumes the form of a running 
commentary upon it. It has another and a higher aim than that of simply 
throwing light upon the translation, and that is of awakening a living in- 
terest in the Iliad and the classics as an essential part of the history of the 
human mind. With these aims in view, Dr. Leaf, as need hardly be said, 
has made use of all the available means afforded by philology andthe re- 
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cent archeological discoveries, and the result is that his commentary is 
brought down to the latest date. The Introduction is of special interest 
and will open up to those not already acquainted with the progress of 
Greek scholarship, a new and important field in ancient history. The ques- 
tion of the composition of the [liad also comes in for treatment, and the 
theory now held by most scholars is carefully developed. It is referred to 
also again and again in the introductions to the several books as well as in 
the notes, That it is only a theory Dr. Leaf is always careful to point out, 
but at the same time gives very substantial arguments for its acceptance. 
Next to the scholarship and fulness of information with which the Com- 
panion is written, perhaps its most conspicuous characteristic is its modera- 
tion. Every trace of dogmatism is absent from it. Some of the notes are 
of considerable length, as, fur instance, the one on the shield, which ex- 
pands into something like a brief treatise on the origin of Greek art. Here 
and there too we have alterations of the translation which, excellent as the 
translation is, are always for the better. Altogether the English student 
of the Iliad may be congratulated on having at last placed within his reach 
the highest results of Homeric studies, and in such a way that they are 
perfectly intelligible to him. 


Scottish Poetry of the Siateenth Century. (Abbotsford Series of 
Scottish Poets). Edited by Gzorcx Eyre-Topp. Glas- 
gow: W. Hodge & Co. 1892. 


In this third volume of his series of selections for the Sccttish poets, 
Mr. Eyre-Todd has give a number of poems from Sir David Lyndsay, 
Bellenden, James V., Sir Richard Maitland, Alexander Scott, and Alex- 
ander Montgomerie. The poems have been carefully chosen, and may be 
taken as representative. For the first time the poems of James V., or 
those attributed to him, are brought together. To each of the sections into 
which the volume is divided, the editor has prefixed an introduction, deal- 
ing for the most part with the biography of the poet whose writings are 
illustrated in the section, and in the margins of the pages the difficult 
words occurring in the text are frequently explained. The introductions 
have evidently been written with care. They contain a good deal of in- 
formation, and many critical remarks, which are, on the whole, fair. As 
a rule the glossary, if such the explanations of the words given on the mar- 
gin may be called, is correct, but the editor’s attempts at detinitions are not 
always so successful as they might be. Even the word ‘ gaberlunzieman ’ 
seems to puzzle him. The reader will get a much better definition of the 
word or description of the class to which the individual referred to 
belonged from the two last stanzas of the ballad than he will from Mr. 
Eyre-Todd’s apparently learned note. The fact is a gaberlunzieman was 
not a hawker, as Mr. Eyre-Todd says, but a beggar. ‘ Perysit,’ (p. 35), 
again, is simply ‘ perished,’ ‘ undone,’ and ‘sweir swyngeoris ’ is not parti- 
cularly well rendered by ‘lazy sluggard.’ ‘Syne’ does not mean 
‘presently,’ nor is ‘over outland and mountains’ a good rendering of 
‘ over firth and fell.’ Philology is not a strong point with the editor, anc 
some of his shots are far from happy. A more careful use of the dictionary 
would make the series still more valuable. 


Hill-A-Hoy-O. By a ‘Country Cousin.’ Paisley and Lon- 
don: Alex. Gardner. . 1892. 


Poems. By JAMES MATHER. Same Publisher. 1892. 
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The Professor and other Poems. By the Author of Moods, 
Times, and Days, ete. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co, 1892. 


Warbeck. A Historical Play in Two Parts. By JoHN WILLIAM 
AIzLEwoop, LL.B. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trib- 
ner & Co. 1892. 


Here are four volumes all claiming to contain poetry, but with very 
varied contents. One is a drama, an historical play, in two parts ; another 
is, to use the author’s own phrase, a ‘song-spate ;’ a third might almost 
stand for a poet’s guide-book ; while the fourth is more staid and philoso- 
phical. But to take them as they stand above: the musings and utter- 
ances of a Country Cousin are sometimes rather difficult to understand. 
Here and there they seem a little disjointed ; very often they are jerky. 
The author, indeed, seems to be something of an imitator of Browning. 
Browningites may approve this; ordinary mortals will not. All the same 
a ‘ Country Cousin’ can write vigorous verses, and often hits off a picture 
with a few sharp strokes, and in a way that is quite surprising. The art 
of fusing his thoughts into perfectly intelligible forms as well as of mani- 
pulating words strikes us as his chief defects. The book is full of promise. 
—Mr. Mather’s poems are pleasant, but with a tendency to monotony. 
For the most part they are descriptive of natural scenery, with here and 
there an historical incident interwoven. Homer nods, and we need not be 
surprised if Mr. Mather does. He has read about the ice-age, but does 
not seem, in the following verse, to have grasped the situation— 

** Then Cairnsmore lay in ice and snow, 
"Twas winter evermore, 
Although the west, warm wind did blow, 
With summer at the door.” 


An ice age with a west warm wind blowing would be rather an anomaly. 
The following, on the ‘ Old Yew Tree of Fortingall’ is somewhat odd— 
** And that new world was once a child, 
Thy finger tickled ’neath the chin 
With sportive glee, the while it smiled, 
Or danced and leaped like any linn.” 
The new world referred to is Christendom, but the idea of a tree ‘ tickling 
it ‘neath the chin’ is a little ludicrous.—The anonymous author of The 
Professor writes well. His pieces are full of thought and very suggestive. 
Most of them are studies of certain aspects of human life and character, 
and are evidently the work of a studious and cultivated mind. They ex- 
hibit very considerable skill in versification and a good deal of imaginative 
power.—Mr. Aizlewood’s play is based for the most part on Ford’s Perkin 
Warbeck. The first part ends with the death of Stanley, and the second 
with that of the impostor. There is considerable movement in the action 
and the speeches are never unduly prolonged. Warbeck, Clifford, Stanley, 
and the Duchess, are well drawn, as also the King. For the most part the 
play is written in verse, but it might almost as well have been written in 
og It is very seldom that the diction rises above prose of the plainest 
ind. 


Imperial Federation: The Problem of National Unity. By GEORGE 
R. Parkin, M.A. With Map. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

The question of Imperial Federation is gradually forcing itself on public 
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attention and will soon call for a settlement. Such at least is the opinion 
of Mr. Parkin, and of many besides him, and there can be little doubt that 
they have grounds most relative for their faith. Twenty-five years ago, it 
was regarded as a perfectly natural thing that the Colonies should sooner 
or later lay claim to political independence and throw off all allegiance to 
the mother-country. All this is now changed. According toall accounts there 
is everywhere a strong tendency of opinion in the opposite direction, and an 
aspiration common to all the Colonies as well as prevalent in the United 
Kingdom after a closer union than at present exists. This extraordinary 
reversal of opinion is regarded by Mr. Parkin as the natural outcome of 
the vast changes which within the past two or three decades have come 
over the national life, and ‘ The extension of commercial and industrial re- 
lations,’ he says, ‘ the growth of common interests, the increased facility 
for communication, above all, the retention of the Colonies, under their 
new systems of free government, of a strong national sentiment, and the 
absence of the anticipated desire to break the national connection, have 
thrown new light upon it.’ It isin this new light that Mr. Parkin now 
considers the question. His volume, in brief, is a very temperate and well 
argued plea for federation. His large acquaintance with Colonial opinion 
enables him to speak with authority upon the question, and there are few 
points in connection with it, upon which he has not a good deal that is very 
pertinent to say. In the course of his argument he handles the statements 
put forward by Mr. Goldwin Smith and Mr. Carnegie, and with his larger 
knowledge and more statesmanlike views has no difficulty in disposing of 
them. The volume can be strongly commended for perusal and study by 
all who wish to arrive at wise and liberal views on one of the most im- 
portant political questions of the day. 


The Scottish Poor Laws: Their History, Policy, and Operation. 
By Rosert Peet Lamonp, Member of the Faculty of 
Procurators in Glasgow. New Edition. With Appendices. 
Glasgow: W. Hodge & Co. 1892. 


Mr. Lamond has here revised and greatly enlarged the work which he 
published anonymously so far back as 1870. As it stands, it is a work of 
considerable research and legal ability. Though bearing a legal title, it 
is not exactly a work which is meant exclusively for lawyers, but appeals 
to, and is intended to be read by, all who take an interest in the social 
condition of the poor in Scotland. Of course there is a good deal of law in 
it, but lay readers will have no difficulty with it as it is written without 
technicalities, and in such wise as to be intelligible to any one of average 
education. Mr. Lamond has two propositions to maintain : first, that Burke’s 
statement that it is not in the power of Government to provide for us in our 
necessities is not true, and secondly, that the administration of the Poor 
Law in Scotland does not, as has been frequently asserted, tend to demora- 
lise and pauperise society. The chief value of his book, however, is not in 
the skill with which he maintains his theses, but in the lucid explanation 
he gives of the poor law system, the facts and arguments he brings forward 
in defence of its administration, and the suggestions he makes for its 
improvement. That the working of the system is susceptible of improve- 
ment there can be no doubt. Whether Mr. Lamond’s suggestions will be 
adopted is another question. One of them is that instead of to the present 
elective Board, the administration of relief should be left to two or three 
Inspectors, under the supervision of a central Board, and responsible to 
the Crown. The arguments he brings forward in favour of this plan are 
cogent, but it is doubtful whether the ratepayers or Parliamont would con- 
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sent to any such change. It touches a principle which has almost become 
a fetish. Another point on which Mr. Lamond has a suggestion is the 
vexed and costly question of ‘settlement.’ Here, we should say, both the 
ratepayer and Parliament will be in agreement with him as to the necessity 
of achange. Any change which would save the time of the inspectors, the 
time of the Law Courts, the tempers of conflicting Boards, and the rates, 
to say nothing of the feelings and wits of the applicant for relief, all parties, 
we should think, would gladly accept. There is of course the inevitable 
chapter on old age pensions. Mr. Lamond is strongly against Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme, and urges the utilisation of existing agencies, as for 
instance, the Parochial Boards, Friendly Societies, and Trades’ Unions. 
The book is rich in suggestions of a very practical kind, and ought to be 
—_ by the charitable and philanthropic as well as by the professed social 
reformer. 


A Treatise on Byzantine Music. By the Very Reverend S. G. 
HatTHERLy, Mus. Bac. Oxon., Propresbyter of the Patri- 
archal (Ecumenical Throne of Constantinople. Paisley and 
London: Alex. Gardner. 1892. 


This is a book which requires careful study, but to all who are interested 
in the subject of which it treats, it will amply repay the attention given to 
it. Mr. Hatherly, as a priest of the Greek Church, has had the oppor- 
tunity of making himself well acquainted with his subject; and the 
thoroughness with which he has gone into it is evident on every page. We 
have had no such full explanation of the peculiarities of the Byzantine 
Music until now. To those who have hitherto believed in only two modes, 
the Major and the Minor, it will be of the nature of a new revelation. 
Mr. Hatherly begins at the beginning and shews how the scale is built up. 
He shews how, by the various arrangements and conjunctions of the tetra- 
chord, a vast number of modes are formed, some of them indeed of no use 
and unworkable. After these are set aside there still remain one hundred 
and twenty-six that are workable. For a description of these we must 
refer the student to the book itself. It will open up quite a new field even 
to many who are well acquainted with modern musical science. To ordi- 
nary musicians, perhaps, the most interesting part of the book will be the 
numerous specimens of Eastern music contained in Part V. These consist 
both of sacred and secular pieces from Russian, Greek and Turkish sources. 
The Sailor’s Love Song of Leucadia, No. oxtvi. ; the Turkish Schiardy 
for the pianoforte, No. ctxt. ; and A Desponding Complainer’s Song of 
Smyrna, No. cixxx11. ; and several others will shew the peculiarly quaint 
and often weird character of the Byzantine Music. We very heartily com- 
mend the book, which is beautifully got up, to the musical student. 


The Central Teaching of Jesus Christ (Macmillan), by Canon Bernard, is 
a study and an exposition of the five chapters of the Gospel according to 
St. John, xiii. to xviii. inclusive. In these chapters the author finds, as 
others have found, the essential part of our Lord’s teaching, a gospel within 
the Gospel, the gospel to the believing disciples in contrast to the gospel 
to the unbelieving world. The point where the two separate in the gospel 
narrative is first clearly pointed out, and then the incidents related in 
the chapters, our Lord’s great discourse and His prayer as the High 
Priest are treated. Questions relating to the authorship of the Gospel and 
kindred topics are designedly left aside. Canon Bernard assumes the 
genuineness and authenticity of the passage, and discourses upon it with 
tact and simplicity. A spirit of genuine reverence and piety pervades the 
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entire volume, and it is impossible to read it without being spiritually en- 
riched. 


Of Messrs. Macmillan & Co’s. cheap and excellent reprint of Archdeacon 
Farrar’s extremely popular works, there have been issued during the © 
quarter, Mercy and Judgment and Sermons and Addresses delivered in 
America. The first is the author’s well known Eschatological work, writ- 
ten with reference to the late Dr. Pusey’s indictment of its author’s views 
respecting the punishment of the wicked. Need it be said that the volume 
is wonderfully learned and remarkably eloquent? It may be taken as a 
handbook on the subject, as viewed from its author’s standpoint. Dr. 
Farrar ranges over the whole field of theology, and brings together a vast 
array of opinions, both ancient and modern. The second volume, as its 
title indicates, contains, with one or two exceptions, the sermons and 
addresses which the author delivered in America during his visit to that 
Continent in 1885. The introduction is from the pen of Dr. Brooks, 
Bishop of Massachusetts. 


Another volume of sermons we have received from the same publisher is 
Christmas Day and other Sermons, by the late Professor Maurice. It is 
uniform with the recent cheap re-issue of the author’s Lincoln’s Inn 
Sermons, and apparently the first volume of a series intended to contain 
his remaining theological writings. These sermons belong to an earlier 
date than those contained in the six volumes recently published, and all 
deal with topics of supreme importance. They are valuable besides as show- 
ing the earlier phases of their author’s thoughts, while their republication 
is a sign of the hold which he still has upon the religious mind of to-day. 


The Rev. Buchanan Blake’s How to Read Isaiah (Clark) has reached 
its second edition. The work is an attempt to put the reader in the 
way of understanding the prophecies contained in the first thirty-nine 
chapters of the great evangelical prophet. Mr. Blake seems to have 
availed himself of the recent results of Biblical criticism and Biblical re- 
search, and there can be no doubt that his work will serve a useful purpose 
by bringing out distinctly the order in which the prophecies may in all 
probability be assumed to have been spoken, and the events or circum- 
stances to which they relate. 


Life and Conduct (Black), by Dr. Cameron Lees, is a little manual in- 
tended primarily for the use of the members of the Church of Scotland 
Guild. It is packed full of excellent advice, conveyed with great literary 
skill, and deserves to be universally read. 


Under the editorship of Mr. Herbert B. Adams, the series known as 
the ‘ John Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science,’ 
(Baltimore) continues to supply us with many carefully prepared mono- 
graphs on points of interest in connection with the history and political 
institutions of America. In the tenth series, the one now running, we 
have The Bishop Hill Colony: a Religious Communistic Settlement in Henry 
County, Illinois, by M. A. Mikkelsen ; Church and State in New England, 
by Paul E. Lauer ; Church and State in Maryland, by George Petrie ; The 
Religious Development in the Province of North Carolina, by Stephen B. 
Weeks ; Maryland’s Attitude in the Struggle for Canada, by J. W. Black ; 
and Quakers in Pennsylvania, by A. C. Applegarth, Ph.D. The titles are 
sufficient to show the importance of the subjects dealt with, and the con- 
tents are always informing. 


The most recent issues of the excellent series, entitled Les Artistes Cél- 
bres, (Paris: Librairie de l’Art; London: Allison & Co.), to which we 
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have so often referred to, are Charlet, by F. Lhomme, Les van de Velde, 
by Emile Michel, and J. B. Greuze, by Ch. Ncrmand. As usual the vol- 
umes are abundantly illustrated, especially the last, while the names of the 
_ authors are a guarantee for the accuracy of the text, and judicious char- 
acter of the critical estimates they contain. 


Quintin Doonrise (Alex. Gardner), by J. M‘Gavin Sloan, is ‘a study in 
human nature.’ The specimen of humanity studied, or the hero of the 
volume, if he may be so called, is Quintin Doonrise, a west of Scotland 
laird, terribly afraid of what other people will say of him, weak in will, and 
of questionable character. Mary Lamb, the heroine, is different, but her 
character and the position in which she is placed, do not sort well with 
each other. Having the character assigned to her, we should say that the 
incident on which her fate is made to turn is improbable, if not impossible. 
Quintin Doonrise moves one with contempt, and the extraordinary thing 
is that such a milk-and-water individual has the nerve to commit suicide. 
Mary Lamb is a little bookish, and apparently with more passion than 
sense. The best characters are the subordinate. The plot issimple. But 
no man of sense or character or of education, such as we may suppose a 
west-country laird of the past thirty years to have been, would ever have 
been mixed up in it. Mr. Sloan writes well. His next venture may be 
more successful. 


Tib (Oliphant Anderson), by George Douglas, is a short story of humble 
Scottish life, in which the characters are pourtrayed with considerable skill, 
and the plot, notwithstanding one or two improbabilities, is well sustained 
and worked out. The two sisters, Tib and Clova, and the ‘orra man,’ stand 
out very distinctly, as also does Brandeth, a prig of a dominie, who 
deserves a whipping rather than to be received back by Clova, whom he 
has deceived and jilted. 


The Critical Review (T. & T. Clark), which is devoted to the criticisms 
of theological and philosophical literature, contains in its October number, 
as in its predecessors, a series of brief and scholarly reviews of recent 
works. The editor has gathered around him an excellent staff of contribu- 
tors, and to theological and philosophical students, but more especially to 
the former, the Review is proving itself extremely useful. Its notices are 
always of the latest date, and, what is of special service, its numbers 
always contain a list of the most recent foreign publications in the various 
departments of literature with which it is concerned. 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW MINIATURE EDITION ON INDIA PAPER. 
Now ready, 40s. net. 


THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS 
OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 


Miniature Edition, printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, on India Paper. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
Now ready, extra crown 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


RECORDS of TENNYSON, RUSKIN, and BROWNING. By 
ANNE RITCHIE. 
TIMES.—‘ The papers are delightful from beginning to end, full of genial reminiscence, and inspired 
by a generous and withal discriminating appreciation. If we were once to begin to quote from them we 
should find it difficult to make an end.’ 


TWO NEW NOVELS BY THE MARCHESA THEODOLI. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 2 Vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 


UNDER PRESSURE: Scenes from Roman Life, By the MarcnEsa 


THEODOLI. 
. BY A NEW WRITER. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, 3 Vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


HELEN TREVERYAN: or, The Ruling Race. By Joun Roy. 


WITH NEW PREFATORY CHAPTER, 
Now ready, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. net. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: An Enquiry into its Laws and Con- 
sequences. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. New Edition. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR C. F. BASTABLE. 
Now ready, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. By C. F. Bastraste, Professor of Political 
Economy at Trinity College, Dublin. 


TIMES.—‘ Professor Bastable writes throughout lucidly, sensibly, and temperately.’ 

SCOTSMAN.—* Is likely to be a standard work. Its literary merit, its divisions, and general scope, 
its comprehensiveness and avoidance of undue regard to the controversies which are only of eer, are 
but the secondary though essential features of such a work. It will be welcomed by students of political 
science everywhere.’ 

GLASGOW HERALD.—‘ Fills up a manifest gap, and fills it surprisingly well. Calm judgment, 
judicial impartiality, wise comprehensiveness of view, acuteness in critical examination of theories, compe- 
tent historical grasp, combine to make the work wholly admirable. The plan of the book is thoroughly 


scientific.’ 
THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 
THE RELATIONS of MIND and BRAIN. By Henry CaLpERwoop, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

‘ For the present edition,’ Professor Calderwood remarks in the preface, ‘ the discussion on ‘‘ Animal 
Intelligence” has been carefully revised. The closing part of the chapter on this subject has been entirel; 
re-written. Deliberate account has been made of the most recent observations, including those on t: 
“‘ Language of Animals,” and the discussion on ‘‘ Animal Ethics” in the treatise on “‘ Justice” by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer.’ ’ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In preparation. 8vo. 


EVOLUTION and MAN’S PLACE in NATURE. By the same Author. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Edited by Wittiam 
ALDIS WRIGHT, In Nine Volumes. Vol. VIII. Containing King Lear, Othello, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline. 

In Four Monthly Volumes. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

LIFE and LABOUR of the PEOPLE in LONDON. Edited by 
CHARLES BootH. Vol. I., East Central and South London. Vol. II., Streets and 
Population. Classified. Vol. IEI., Blocks of Buildings, Schools, and Immigration. 
Vol. IV., East London Industries. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 








The Rhind Lectures in Archeology for 1891. 


By JOHN BEDDOE, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


Are appearing in THE SCOTTISH REVIEW, commencing with 
the April Number. 





I.—The Aryan Question and that of Variation of Type. 


Programme—History of the Aryan Question. Latham and European 
origin. Ujfalvy’s discovery of the Galchas. The Scandinavian 
and Lithuanian heresies. The Variation Question. Extreme 
Views. Monogenism and Polygenism. Supposed modifying In- 
fluences. Climate and environment. Conjugal selection. Dwind- 
ling of military and governing castes. Effects of food and drink. 

II.—Variation (contd.), Primeval Man—Succession 
of Races. 

Opinions of contemporary anthropologists. Kollmann’s five per- 
manent European types. Deniker on importance of hair as 
character. Schaaffhausen on inferiority of primitive man and 
of the longheaded type. Ancient types: The Canstatt: The 
Cro-magnon: The Eskimo. Neolithic riod: brachycephals 
abroad; none in Britain. Bronze pacer Swarming of suc- 
cessive races: Phoenicians ; Greeks; Gauls; Romans; Teutons; 
Saracens ; Slavs; Turco-mongols. 

III.—Russia and the Balkan Peninsula. 

Russia. The Scythians. Spread of the Slavs. Physical characters of 
the Finns. The Merians. The Mongol invasion. Composition 
of the modern Russian people. ‘The Lithuanians. Ugrian and 
Tartar tribes. The ancient occupants of the Balkan peninsula. 
The Hellenes. Modern descendants of the Thracians and Illyrians. 

IV.—Scandinavia, Central Europe, France. 

Oldest Scandinavian Skull-forms. The Borreby and Svelrik skulls. 
The Rhoxalani. Modern Norwegians and Danes. The Ice- 
landers. Ancient German Grave-row type. The four Swiss 
types of His and Rutimeyer. Von Hélder’s discoveries at Ratis- 
bon. Ranke on the Bavarians. Bohemia. Hallstadt. Hungary, 
Poland, Holland. Colour and stature in Central Europe. 
France—Constitution of the Keltic nation there. Results of the 
Vélkswanderung. Clear demarcation of typesin Belgium, less 
clear in France. Investigations of Topinard and Collignon. 

V.—Spain, Italy, and the British Isles. 
Spain and Portugal. De Aranzadi on the ues. Italy: The 
sage Por ws yg ad Romans. The Sard purest ‘tiie in 
Western Euro The Jews; their original and secondary 
types. The Tonite Brief’ sketch of the races of Britain: 
Specimen districts—Pembrokeshire—The Isle of Man. 
Vi.—-Scotland, with general conclusions. 

Considerations on special districts, such as Berwickshire, an Anglian, 
and Ballachulish, a Gaelic locality. Difficult and doubtful 
points in British ethnology. Growth and decline of races, and 
their probable future. 














SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW, REVISED RE-ARRANGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF LESLIE STEPHEN’S 
HOURS INA LIBRARY,’ WITH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 


n the press. In 3 vols., crown 8vo., 6s. each, 
HOURS IN A LIBRARY. By Lustre Starnen, 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES :— 


Vol. I. De Foe’s Novels—Richardson -Pope as a Moralist—Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel 
Spee Pele Be Quincey—Sir Thomas Browne-- Jonathan Edwards—Horace 


Vol. II. Dr. thames Writings—Crabbe—William Hazlitt—Disraeli’s Novels—Massin er 
—Fielding—Cowper and Rousseau—First Edinburgh Reviewers—Wordsworth’s 
Ethics—Landor’s Conversations—Macaulay. 

Vol. IIL. Charlotte Bronté—Charles Kingsley—Godwin and Shelley—Gray and his School— 

Sterne—Country Books—George Eliot—Autobiography—Carlyle’s Ethics—State 
Trials—J. T. Coleridge. 
Volume I. will be published on October 26, and the other Volumes at short intervals. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS’S ‘ GRANIA.’ 
On October 26. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
GRANIA; the Story of an Island. By the Hon. Emity Law zss, 
Author of * Hurrish,’ ‘ With Essex in Ireland,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
In the press. In 2 vols., post 8vo, 
DARK; a Tale of the Down Country. 


NEW NOVEL BY by AUTHOR OF ‘ ee mg OF THE LAMP.’ 
In the press. In 2 vols., 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO "ANOTHER. By HENRY 
Seton Merriman, Author of ‘The Slave of the Lamp,’ ‘ Young Mistley,’ &c. 


NEW ag ayn OF —— BY =a — 
e crown 8vo., 6d. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, and other Essays. By Lusum 
STEPHEN, 
NEW, REVISED, AND a Tn OF SCOTT’S ‘FOREGLEAMS OF 


In the press. Pres Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE FOREGLEAMS OF CHRISTIANITY: an Essay on the 
Religious History of Antiquity, By Cuartes Newton Scort. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
Now ready. Price 15s. net, in cloth ; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 


VOLUME XXXIt, (LAMBE—LEIGH) oF 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Srpyey LEE. 
«*, Vol I, was an ae I, 1885, and a further \ vaaamainaromaiaee: warterl 
_ til the the completion whe work. 4 7 
Notg.—A New and Full naan of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Speci- 
men Pages, may be had upon application. 


NEW AND CHEAPER errs OF MISS ROBINSON’S < WOMAN OF THE WORLD.’ 
In November. Crown 8vo., 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD: an Everyday Story. By F. MaBEL 
Rosinson, Author of ‘ Disenchantment,’ ‘The Plan of Campaign,’ &c. 


NEW AND Caner. —— +. ‘THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP.’ 
wn 8vo., 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. By Huey Seron Merrmun, 
Author of ‘ Young Mistley,’ &. 
NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 2/- AND 2/6 SERIES. 
Just published. Fep . 8v0., boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; a E cl . 2s. 6d. 
EIGHT DAYS: a "Tale ‘of the "indian Mutiny. y R. E. Forrest, 
Author of ‘ The ingen of Peril,’ &c. 


NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘ THE GIANT’S ROBE.’ 
ublished. Crown 8vo., limp red cloth, 2s 
THE GIANT’S ROBE. By F. Ansrey, Author of ‘Vico Versi,’ «A 
Fallen Idol,’ ‘ The Pariah,’ * The Talking Horse,’ &c. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., Waterloo Place,’ S:W. 
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‘A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
2 Vols., Crown 8vo, 21s. Cheap Edition, 1 Vol., 5s. 





BEYOND CLOUDLAND. 


BY 


S. M. CRAWLEY-BOEVEY, 


Author of ‘Dene Forest Sketches,’ ‘Topsy Turvey,’ etc. 





** Tt must be allowed that there is both a great amount, and a great ouding of 
ability in ‘ Beyond Cloudland.’”— Academy. 

** It is a remarkable book, dealing with high matters in a most striking manner.’ 
—Evening Times. 





ALEXANDER GARDNER, 
Publisher to Her Majesty the Queen, 
‘LONDON, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE ; anp PAISLEY. :. 
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SCOTTISH REVIEW ADVERTISER. as 
W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls.. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. SmitH & Son’s numerous Railway Book- 
stalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and 
Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. 

2—IT AFFORDS GREATER ADVANTAGES TO SUBSCRIBERS THAN ANY OTHER 
EXISTING LIBRARY, from the fact that there are OVER 500 BOOKSTALLS IN ENG- 
LAND AND WALES, and to any of these Depots a SUBSCRIBER MAY BE TRANSFERRED 
FREE OF CHARGE. 

3.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, but they 
may transfer the lace of exchange by giving notice to the Clérk in Charge of 
the Depot at whi they obtain their Books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is 
allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted if the supply is to consist 
chiefly of Magazines and Reviews. 

4.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day; the 
Clerk in Charge will obtain from London any work in the Library (providing that the same is in Stock when the 
order reaches the Strand) which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

5.-—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be entitled only to the 
number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions 
transferred to the London Termini become subject to the London Regulations. See terms below, Section No. I. 

6.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway Bookstalls. 

7-—Messrs. W. H. Smiru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that, to insure the 
supply of the number of volumes desired, it is necessary, in all cases, to give a list comprising the titles of many 
-more works than the number required for exchange. 


I.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus— 
6 Months. 12 Months, 
4 d. 4s. ad. 








S. 
For OnE Volume at a time .. a dit ie se ee 012 0 oe : 2 6 
(Novels in more than one Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 





For Two Volumesat atime .. oe ee e oe a2 o17 oe I mr 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Four Volumes at a time ‘> * A = oe : 3s ee 22 
For ErGut ¥ $6 oe oe es oe oe II5 0 per 33:0 
For FIFTEEN es a oe -_ “ a 300 iia es. 
I1._For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall— 
6 Months. 12 Months 
For One Volume at a time .. $s oe as a ie © 12 0 ee ° 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes at a time ‘e - Ms a pa 017 et Ir 
(Novels in more thin Two Vol: are not lable for this class of Subscription.) 
For THREE Volumes at a time se Se oe I 3 * 220 
For Four pe ie oe 2 oe ry oe ; 3 «@ 210 0 
For S1x oi » éé éo we os oe Im5 0 330 
For TWELVE we % od ee oe ee ° 30090 5§ 5 2 
IIlI.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c.— 
6 Months. - 12 Months. 
For Twenty-Four Volumes at a Time se rn oe a ae ee an 990 
For TurrtTy-Six Ps se ee ee . ee 8 0 o “Ss 2 
For Forty-E1GHT 99 99 oe ee oe oe 10 10 0 18 16 o 
For Sixty to “ oe - oe oe 130 0 23 9 0 
For SEvVENTY-Two 9 pa ee ee oe ee 15 10 0 28 20 
For E1icuty-Four ” oe 1% 0 oO 3215 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 
TERMS FOR SPECIAL TRAVELLING SuBscRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information, can be 
obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books offered at greatly reduced prices, is published monthly, and can be 
had upon application at the Bookstalls. 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON 
WILL SUPPLY 100 VOLUMES, SELECTED, FOR 60 SHILLINGS. 


The Works are Surplus Library Copies in good condition. Published in sets of 2 and 3 vols., at 21/ and 31/6 per 
set, respectively. 
A List of the Works offered will be a on application. Orders received at any Railway Bookstall, 
to which they will be sent carriage free. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 400 pages. Price 6s. 





QUINTIN DOONRISE: 


A Stupy 1n Human Nature. 


By J. M‘GAVIN SLOAN. 





** We must congratulate Mr. Sloan on having produced a tale which it is difficult to 
lay down when once you have taken it up. . . . Mary Lamb in this story is a most 
delightful new friend.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 

**The result of much careful thought, considerable reading, and wide observation.” — 
Literary World. 

“*An excellent story . . . the comedy is equally good with the tragedy.” —Dazly 
Chronicle. 





ALEXANDER GARDNER, 


Publisher to Her Majesty the Queen, 
PAISLEY; anp 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. | 
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COMFORT FOR THE FEET. 


ORNS anp BUN- 
‘ww IONS may be 
; removed, and enlarged 
Toe Joints reduced, 
’ by using THOMPSON’S 
‘*COMFORT FOR THE 
Feet” Corn PLAs- 
TER. Those who are 
troubled with the dis- 
comfort of Corns or 
Bunions will be glad 
to haveattention called 
to this remedy. Itisa 
simple Plaster, thin as 
silk, and comfortable 
tothe foot. ‘‘ Walking 
is now a pleasure to 
me.” 
Packets, 1/14 each; Post free, 14 Stamps, 
from Proprietor. 


CAUTION.—None Genuine without M. F. 
Thompson’s Signature. 


Thompson's Specialities in Universal Demand, 
TOOTHACHE SPECIFIC instantly cures Toothache or Neuralgia in 


the Gums. Phials, 1s. 14d. each, post free. 


PEARL DENTIF RICE for Beautifying and Preserving the Teeth and 


Gums. Boxes, ts. each. 


ARMY AND NAVY BRILLIANTINE for the Hair, Whiskers, or 


Moustaches. It gives a beautiful gloss, and promotes the growth. Bottles, 
Is. 6d., 28. 6d., 5s., etc. ; postage, 3d. 


PARISIAN HAIR WASH produces long and beautiful Hair, and re- 


moves all Scurf and Dandrif. Bottles, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


SPARKLING LIVER SALT, Cooling, Refreshing, Purifying. A 


teaspoonful in a tumbler of water keeps the Liver and Bowels in a thoroughly 
healthy condition. Bottles, 1s. 9d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


NERVETONINE for Fagged Brain and Worn-out Nervous System, cures 
all Nervous Affections and Nerve Pains, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, etc., and 
gives tone and strength to the whole system. Bottles, 1s. gd., 2s. gd., and 
4s. 6d., post free. 

FROM SOLE PROPRIETOR— 


M. F. THOMPSON, Cuemisr, 


17 GORDON STREET. 
GLASGOW 185 NEW CITY ROAD. 








609 NEW CITY ROAD. 


EDINBURGH: 97 PRINCES STREET. 
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ARABINE 


FLEMING’S ORIGINAL 


SELF-OXIDIZING 


MARKING INK 


For Marking Linen without heating or preparation. 


Can be used with any kind of STAMP or 
STENCIL PLATE, or Written with QUILL or 
STEEL PEN. It is Guaranteed to Resist 
Ordinary Chemicals, and becomes BLACKER 


and MORE INTENSE by repeated Washings. 




















Sold in Bottles at 6d. and Is. 


Also put up in stone bottles for use of Hospitals, Baths, Hotels, Barracks 
and Infirmaries, 


At 3/6. 6/6. and 12/6. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


DAWVWED EFLUEMIEWG, 
69 RENFIELD STREET, GLASGOW. 
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New Books and Announcements. 





PA 


Hew Aijnslie—A_ Pilgrimage to the 
Land of Burns, containing Anecdotes of the Bard and the 
Characters he immortalized ; together with Scottish Songs, Bal- 
lads and Poems. By the late Hew Arnsiiz, Author of “ The 
Ingle Side,” “Tam o’ Balloch,” “It’s Dowie at the Hint o’ 
Hairst,” &c. Edited, with Memoir, by Tuomas C. Larro, 
Author of “ Auld Lang Syne,” “ Mosque of Omar,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 2 Photogravures and Engraving of the Pilgrims. 


Now Ready. Vols. I. If. and III. Cloth extra, full gilt side, 
gilt top, price 7s. 6d. each. Vol. IV. in January. 


Popular Tales of the West Highlands. 


Orally Collected, with a Translation. By the late J. F. CAMPBELL, 
of Islay. In 4 vols., 7s. 6d. each. _ Post Free. 


“It is time indeed that a new edition were put forward of this unique collec- 
tion of Celtic tales by one who was so well versed in Celtic lore and so beloved 
by Celts as Campbell of Islay. Typography and paper are so excellent that a 
beautiful book will be assured on the completion of the issue.”~-Glasgow Herald. 


Scottish Athletic Sports. By W. 


M‘ComeiE SmitH. Crown 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. Post free, 1s. 8d. 


Sports and Pastimes of Scotland. 
Historically Illustrated. By Rorert Scott Firtis. In’ small 
4to, cloth, 212 pages. Price 5s. Post Free. , 


‘*He has brought together within a moderate sized volume all that is known as 
to the origin and development of Scottish Sports and Pastimes, and has done so 
with such skill and pleasing sympathy with his subject as to make the reader 
entirely forget that he is wading through the dry-as-dust-department of Scottish 
history.” —NV.B. Daily Mail. 


Celebrated Songs of Scotland. From 


King James V. to Henry Scott Riddell. Edited with Memoirs, 
Notes, Glossary, and an Index, by Joun D. Ross, Author of 
“Scottish Poets in America.” Large 8vo, 400 pages, cloth, gilt 
top. Price 1os. 6d. Post free. 


Scottish Poets in America. With Bio- 


graphical and Critical Notices. By Joun D. Ross, Editor of 
“ Celebrated Songs of Scotland.” 8vo, 218 pp., cloth, 6s., post free. 


Memorials of Auld Lang Syne: the 
School Examination, &c. By Tuomas C. Latro. Small 4to, 
2s. 6d.; cloth extra, 4s. 6d. Post free. _ 
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NEW SERIES OF SCOTTISH POETICAL WORKS. 


The Harp of Perthshire. A Collection 


of Songs and other Poetical Pieces, many of which are Original. 
With Notes Explanatory, Critical, and Biographical. (To be fol- 
lowed by “‘ Harps” of other Counties.) This Series will be uni- 
form with Motherwell’s well-known Harp of Renfrewshire. 
Crown 8vo. [Jn the Press. 


Burnsiana: a Collection of Litera 


Odds and Ends relating to RopertT Burns. Edited by JouHNn 
D. Ross. Small 4to, 2s. 6d. ; cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Volume I. of this important series was published in January, 1892, 
and it is intended to issue a Volume every January. Volume II. will 
be ready in January, 1893. 


New and Greatly Enlarged Edition. 


Round Burns’ Grave: the Paeans and 


Dirges of Many Bards. Gathered together by Joun D. Ross. 

Editor of ‘‘ Celebrated Songs of Scotland,” and Author of “ Scot- 

tish Poets in America.” Post 8vo, cloth, 316 pp., 3s. 6d. Post free. 

** All lovers of the poet must feel grateful to Mr. John D. Ross for the little 

volume. Mr. Ross has wisely refrained from exhausting his subject, and so has 

escaped the misfortune of exhausting his reader. His collection is an eminently 
judicious one.”—Zvening Times. 


Thistledown. A _ Book of Scotch 


Humour, Character, Folk-Lore, Story, and Anecdote. By RoBERT 
Forp. 350 pages. Price 6s.; cheaper edition, 3s. 6d. Post Free. 


*€ Mr. Ford is an experienced raconteur, and he has a keen sense of the ludicrous 
that enables him to seize upon the main point in a story and to emphasise it in the 
most telling manner. He has exhibited the humour to be found in all classes of 
society, from the minister to the village fool, in the pulpit and the pew, at the 
Bench and at the Bar ; and his pages are replete with wit and overflowing with 
genuine merriment. Many a pleasant hour may be spent in innocent mirth over 
the amusing pages of 7héistledown.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


Auld Scots Ballants. Edited by Rosert 


Forp. Fcap. 8vo, cloth antique, 250 pp. Price 6s. Post free. 


**A capital collection of bailads and poems of kindred form. It comprises 
genuine ballads and tbe poetic wares of the vagrant chapman ; old ballads such as 
** Chevy Chase” and ‘‘ Helen of Kirkconnell,” and modern examples. Where a 
choice of versions is possible, Mr. Ford is, so far as we have consulted the book, to 
be commended, while the selection of chap ballads is altogether excellent. In this 
division are included rare and notable specimens not accessible to the general 
reader. Mr. Ford’s collection is a book for ballad-lovers to rejoice in as a com- 
panion. The introductory notes are good and sufficient.—Sa/urday Review. 
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The Dawn of Love and other Poems. 


Now for the first time collected. By CoLin RaE Brown. 5s. 


Rasmie’s Buddie. Poems in the Shet- 
landic Dialect. By J. J. Hatpane Burcess, M.A, 2s. 6d, 


** Fancy laek da mirrie-dancers, 
Licht da sombre sky o’ life.” 


Protomantis, and Other Poems. By 


Lewis Morison-GRANnT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Poems, By James Mather. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 
Hill-A-Hoy-O. Bya ‘‘Country Cousin.” 


Post 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. nett. 





Edited by ROBERT FORD. 128 Pages. 8vo. Price ls. 
Post Free, ls. 2d. each. 


Popular Scotch Readings. Containing 
Selections, by permission, from the writings of Robert Buchanan, 
J. M. Barrie, William Graham, LL.D., “ John Strathesk,” George 
Outram, Robert Chambers, LL.D., Professor Wilson, Robert 
Lochore, Dr. Norman Macleod, “ J. B. Selkirk,” David Grant, 
Robert Ford, Rachel S. Robertson, A. Dewar Willock, Alexander 
Wilson, W. D. Latto, Professor Aytoun, Rev. David Macrae, 
James Smith, Sir Walter Scott, A. G. Murdoch, etc. 


Popular English Readings. In Prose 
and Verse. Containing Selections, by permission, from the 
writings of Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, George Augustus Sala, 
Samuel K. Cowan, Robert Overton, Tom Hood, Charles Dickens, 
W. S. Gilbert, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, James Payn, Wilkie 
Collins, George R. Sims, Douglas Jerrold, Lord Lytton, Jerome 
K. Jerome, Clement Scott, Walter Baynham, &c. 


Popular American Readings. In Prose 
and Verse. Containing Selections, by permission, from the 
writings of Thomas C. Harbaugh, Bret Harte, Will Carleton, 
Sam Davis, F. H. Gassaway, ‘‘ Max Adeler,” Margaret Vandegrift, 
“ Mark Twain,” “ Mozis Addums,” Col. John Hay, J. M. Bailey, 
Stanley Huntley, Rose Hartwick Thorpe, Robert C. Ingersoll, 
“ Wyoming Kit,” Oliver Wendell Holmes, etc. 


Popular Irish Readings will appear Shorily. 
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The History of Civilisation in Scotland. 


By JoHN MackinTosH, LL.D. In 4 Volumes, Demy 8vo, about 
500 pages each, cloth extra. Illuminated frontispieces. 

The Publisher has the pleasure of announcing that a New Edition 
of this important work—in great part re-written and thoroughly 
revised—is now in the press. The detailed Prospectus gives full par- 
particulars respecting the contents of each volume. It may be pointed 
out that in no other existing publication has the same ground been 
covered in connection with the Intellectual, Social, and Industrial 
History of Scotland, and that no other attempt has ever been made te 
treat it on the same plan or with the same fulness of detail. 

The first volume is now published, and the remaining volumes wilt 
follow at intervals of about six months. To Subscribers the price 
per volume will be 15s. A limited number of LARGE PaPER copies 
will be printed on a special superfine laid paper, at 25s. per vol. ; the 
binding of these copies will be half-morocco, gilt top. The only book 
of the kind in existence. 


A. Treatise on Byzantine Music. By 
Rev. S. G. HaTHERLY, Mus. Bac. Oxon. Demy quarto. Paper 
covers, 48.; bound, 6s. 

This is an endeavour, for the first time in English, to clear up some 
of the difficulties which beset the student when confronted with 
Eastern music generally. Reasoning from what is better known to 
that which is less known, the work, after discussing the mathematical 
formation of the musical scale, passes in review the Gregorian system, 
a Western development of Eastern tradition, and proceeds. to a {ull 
description of the old Greek diatonic genus, the chromatic genus, and 
the mixture of the diatonic and chromatic on which the bulk of 
Eastern music now prevalent is constructed. There are upwards of 
Fifty unabbreviated Musical Pieces, ancient and modern, from Greek, 
Russian, Turkish, and Egyptian sources, given and fully analyzed : 
the way thereby being opened up for future Musical Composers who 
may desire to cultivate this vast and fertile, but hitherto unknown and 
unexplored, musical field. 


The Young Naturalists... A Book for 


Boys and Girls. By Minnie M‘KEAN. Is. 


“ Miss Minnie M‘Kean has written a book for boys and girls, which they are 
sure to find as charming as it is improving. Zhe Young Naturaiists are a Club of 
juvenile enthusiasts in natural history, including both lasses and lads, who ¥ ete 
their inquiries in the open air, and bring living specimens of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms under the notice of their sharp eyes and of their microscopes. 
Valuable knowledge could not well be more pleasantly imparted.” — Scotsman. 


For Better for Worse. By Gorpon 


Roy, author of For Her Sake, His Cousin Adair, etc. [Shortly 
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MANUALS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Cookery for Working Men’s Wives. 
Recipes by M. Gorpon.° »3d., post free, 4d. 


Our Babies, and How to Take Care of 


Them. By Frorence Stacroo.e 3d., post free, 4d. 


Indigestion. What Causes it: How 


it may be Prevented: and How it should be Treated. By 
FLORENCE STACPOOLE. Price 2d., post free, 2$d., 








The “Jenny Wren’ Series of Cookery Manuals, 


6d. each; Post free, 8d. 


The Art of Preparing Soups, Stews, 


Hashes, and Ragouts. 
Dishes of Fishes: How to Prepare 


Them. With Hints about Sauces and Seasonings. 


The Art of Preparing Puddings, Tarts, 


Jellies, &c. ; with Hints on “ Preserving” and , Baking. 


A Treatise on the Cooking of Big Joints, 


as also Instructions for Roasting and Boiling Poultry and Game ; 
with Hints on the Preparation of Vegetables and Salads. 


The Complete Art of Dinner-Giving, 


with Notes on Luncheons and Suppers. 


Dainty Dishes for Dinners, Luncheons, 


and Suppers ; as also other Tid Bits. 


**When I came home, I found a little book Mr. Alexander Gardner had 
sent me, called ‘‘ Dainty Dishes,” and, the Family being safe in bed out of the 
way, I made, all by myself, one of the ‘daintiest little tid-bits of a couple of eggs 
you ever heard of. Buy THAT Book.”—Ally Sloper. 


Sauces, Seasonings, and Salads, with 
Observations on Vegetable Cookery, Pickling, etc. . 
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In October. Demy 8vo, Cloth, about 4oo pages. 





THE 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


FROM THE 


Time or Queen Marcaret TO THE 
REFORMATION 


With Supplementary Chapter Dealing with 
Scottish Ecclesiastical Affairs 
to the Presbyterian Settlement of 1692 


BY 


RICHARD MORRIS STEWART 


ALEXANDER GARDNER 
Publisher to Mer Majesty the Gueen 
PAISLEY; anv 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON 














The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Contributors. 
Unsolicited MSS. must be accompanied by Stamps for their 
return in case of non-acceptance; the Editor cannot hold himself 
responsible for accidental loss. 

Books from Continental and American Publishers should be 
sent to the Editor, care of the Publisher, London. 





THE 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1892. 








CONTENTS. 
ArT. I.—ScorTisH HERALDRY. By J. BALFouR PAUvL, 
Lyon King of Arms. 
» IL—TwHE Story oF Mary SHELLEY. By ANNIE 
ARMITT. 
»  IIL.—ForFarsHirE. By J. H. Crawrorp, F.L.S. 


»» .1V.—FREEMAN’s History or Sicity. Vol. III. By 
J. B. Bury. 


eo V.—ScorTtisH ORIGIN OF THE MERLIN MyTH. By 
ARTHUR GRANT. 


» WVL—TwHe Natura Basis oF SpEEcH. By C. R. 
Conner, R.E., D.C.L., LL.D., M.A.R.S. 


» WIL—THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL History oF EvROPE. By 
J. Beppogz, LL.D. 


VIIL—KossuTtH AND KuapPKA. By Karu BLIND. 


»  1X.—How THE ScortTisH UNION Has WoRKED. By 
JOHN DOWNIE. 


X.—SUMMARIES OF ForEIGN REVIEWS. 
XL—COoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
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Subscribe to the best periodicals, those most 
thoroughly up with the times, whose contributors 
include the foremost men of letters of the day, 
men like Prime Minister Gladstone, Herbert 
Spencer, Professor Huxley, Duke of Argyll, 
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THE FORTNIGHT 


UARY. 

Light: An E ‘cae’ _ C. Swinburne. 

Ibsen’s New Drama, Edmund Gosse, 

Truth About Stanley and Emin Pasha. A.M. Jephson. 

Scientific Sins. Ernest M. Bowden. 

Finland. E. B, Lanin 

‘Chez Pousset.” Edward Delille. 

On the Black Sea with Prince Ferdinand. J. D. Bour- 
chier. 

Anima Naturaliter Pagana. J. B. Bury. 

* A Canadian People.” Sir G. Baden Powell, 

The Irish Leadership. Frederic Harrison. 

“The Rake’s Progress”’ in Irish Politics, Hon, Au- 
beron Herbert. 

One of Our Conquerors, George Meredith. 


FE UARY. 
Russian Finance. E. B. Lanin, 
Public Life and Private Morals, 
An Island Deer-Forest._ Sir og A Pottinger. 
Road to Social Peace. David F. Schloss, 
Farms and Trotting-Horses of Kentucky. Duke of 
Marl a 
The Celt in English Art. Grant Allen. 
Decorative Electric Lighting. Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. 
Critics ** Over the Coals.’’ illiam Archer. 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism. Oscar Wilde. 
Nonconformists and Unionism. Rev. Newman Hall. 
One of Our Conquerors, George Meredith. 


ihe MARCH. 
Inscriptions for a Pedestal. A.C. Swinburne. 
The Outlook in France. W.H. Hurlbert. 
For Conscience Sake. Thomas Hardy 
Crisis in the Eastern Soudan. H. E. M. Stutfield. 
The Poet Verlaine. Edward Delille. 
Rossetti and the Moralists. 
Papuan and His Master. Hume Nisbet. 
The Macedonian Question. A. Hulme-Beaman. 
Conduct and Greek Religion. Mrs. Gribble. 
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Canada and Imperial Federation, Hon.J.W. Longley. 
A Preface to ** Dorian Grey.’’ Oscar Wilde. 
Madeira as a Health Resort. V.F. B. Stanford. 
One of Our Conquerprs. George Meredith. 


APRIL. 
How We Cougs Mashonaland. Sir J. Willoughby. 
Relations of G rch and State. Count Tolstol. 
Second Idyl of Theocritus. J. A. penis, 
A Celebrated Frenchwoman. Y. d ‘‘ 
—— — and American Raily uke of Marl- 
roug 
Our Illusions, E. Lynn Linton. 
In Rhodope with Prince Ferdinand. J.D. Bourchier. 
Anglo-Saxon Unity. Earl of Meath. 
Amours de Voyage. Professor Dowden. 
The Moncrieff Defence. 
Editorial Horseplay. Frederic Harrison. 
One of Our Conquerors, George Meredith. 


MAY 

Journal of Sir Walter Scott. A.C. — 

The Midnight Baptism. Thomas Har 

Personal Recollections of Mazzini. Mathilde Blind. 

Transatlantic Cattle Trade, Moreton Frewen. 

The Ibsen Question. Oswald Crawfurd. 

Trades Unionism Among Women. Lady Dilke. 

Private Life in France in XIV. Century. A. M. F. 
Robinson, 

a Education a Municipal Charge. Lord 
Sandfor 

A Chemist in the Suburbs. Frederick Wedmore 

Virginia Mines and American Rails. Duke ‘of Marl- 
borough. 

The Russian Censure. E. B. Lanin. 

South African Problems. J. S. Keltie. 

The Eigin Marbles. Hon. George Curzon, M.P. 

One of Our Conquerors. George Meredith. 
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Rt. Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke. 
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JU 
The British Army in 1891. 
Influenza, Sir Morell 
An Election at the English Academy. 
Archbishop M . Rev. Canon Benham. 
Future of American Literature. Theodore Watts. 
The Paris Salons of 1891. Mabel Robinson. 
Chi'd Life Insurance. Capt. Pembroke Marshall. 
Letters in Philistia. fa Allen. 


Baudelaire; The Man. Edward Delille. 
A Modern idyll. The The Bditor. 
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Love’s Lady. Philip Bourke Marston 
ae of Australasia. Sir G. Baden-Powell. 
feog Pauper eo S. H. Jeyes. 

ir John Macdonald. J.G. Colmer. 

t-te by in Paris, Edward Delille. 
Thoughts on South Africa. A South African, 

roe ng. R.J.Mecredy. 
Punitive Expeditions of Our Indian Frontier. E. B. 


Oliver 
Civil Wari in Chili. Edward Meaty, 
ediscovery of the Unique. H.G. Wells. 
With King Gungunhana in Gazaland. Dennis Doyle. 
Montes, the Matador. The Editor. 


AUGUST. 


The Future of Portugal. Oswa!d Crawfurd. 

Goethe's Friendship with Schiller. Prof. Dowden 

Labour Movement in Australia, |rancis Adams. 

Note on a New Poet. Grant Allen. 

The New Yachting. Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 

Education of Military Officers. Walter Wren. 

Painter’s ‘* Palace o Gel and the English Ro 
mantic Drama. J. A. Symonds. 

Private Life in France in XIV. Century. M. F. Robin- 
son. 

Marriage and Free Thought. 

The Old Economy and the New. Prof. W. Smart. 


SEPTEMBEI. 
Origin, Pr tion, and Preventio: of Palisa, 
peor Ty at 
Lowell in His Poetry. Sidne 
meer of the Thirteenth Frederic Har 


A Peasimist eee. William Archer. 
An Old Greek Explorer of Britain. Karl Blind. 
Sas Confederation. James Bourchier, 
M. Maurice Barres. Edward Delille. 
Social Life in Australia. eg - 4 Adams. 
Swiss Athletic Sports. J. A. Symonds. 
A Triptych. The Editor. 
The Papuan and His Masters. H.O. Forbes, Hume 
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OCTOBER. 


Emancipation of Women. Frederic Harrison. 

La Bété Humaine. J. A. Symonds, 

The Demoralisation of Russia. E. B, Lanin. 

Under the Yoke of Butterflies. Hon. Auberon Her- 


bert. 
Berlin Renaissance Museum. Wilhelm Bode, 
A National Pension Fund. Edward C x 
English and American Flowers. Alfred R. Wallace. 
Women and the Royal Commission. Lady Dilke. 
Social Life in Australia. Francis Adams. 
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NOVEMBER. 
The French Armies. Rt. Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke. 
| aang ote in Russia. E. B. Lanin. 
Irish Local Government. T. W. Russell, M.P. 
The Free Stage and the New Drama. William Archer, 
The Emancipation of Women. Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 
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The Bard of the im bovitza. ne rederic Harrison, 
The “Interviewer ' Abroad. Prof. Dowden, 
Modern Mark Antony. Col. Malleson. 

A Human Document. W. H. Mallock. 


DECEMBER. 
Our Army and Its Detractors. 
Ons Ares se LRt. Hon. Sir C.W.Dilke 


Flowers and Forests of the Far-West. A. R. Wallace. 
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Com; Greek. J. B. Bury. 
Sra ing in Winter. R.J. Mecredy. 
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British Admin ion in West Abs. F. Buxton, 
Demoralisation of Russia. Gen.Sir F. Roberts. _ 
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CHOLERA CURABLE. cae W. BAKER & (0% 


Breakfast 
be Cocoa 


from which the excess of 


The Causes, Non-Contagiousness and 
Successful Treatment of the Disease. 
Joun CwHapman, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., Late Physician to the Met- 
ropolitan Free Hospital, London. 








A timely and valuable treatise that should be 


in the hands of every intelligent person, In oil has been removed, 
1863 Dr. Chapman discovered that the circula- 
tion of the blood in the spinal cord, as well as Is Absolutely 1 i te Sol ae , 


in that large aggregate of nervous centres 
called collect vely the ‘‘ Great Sympathetic,” 
and, through them, the circulation in the brain 
and in all other parts of the body, can be in- 
creased or lessened by modifying the tempera- 
ture of the spinal region. 


“Dr. Chapman’s book is very able, and is destined 
to throw much light upon the complex subject of which 
it a. cm ° bay ben Aa — is wna 
and facts nst the germ theory evinces very unusua’ = 
ability. .. . He is the first writer who has taken . Sugar, and is o— 
a comprehensive view of the subject. Dr. Chapman = far more economical, 
has lifted the veil of contradictions and mysteries, and | costing less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
exhibits a consistent whole, where every symptom is nourishing, strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED and 


accounted for and is in harmony witha theory thorough- 
ly philosophical. The work 4 full of pos tion, fl admirably adapted for invalids as well as for 


mirably written, strictly logical, and has the merit of | persons in health. 
aye ay rey ” —Rosert Jongs,L.R.C.P.,M.R.C.S., Soto By Grocers EVERYWHERE. 
ai — 


in the National Reformer. 
V.. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


No Chemicals 

are used in its prepara- 
tion. It has more than 
three times the strength 


of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





INCORPORATED 1847. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Gross ASSETS, - - - - ae ae - $18,551,383.00 
SURPLUS, - - . - - - - - - 2,465,689.00 


The Policy Contracts of this Company embrace all the liberal features of every 
ther They become INCONTESTABLE two years from date. They are absolutely 
NON-FORFEITABLE, the entire “ reserve ” at lapse being applied either to the ExTEN- 
sion of the original sum insured, or to the purchase of PAID-UP insurance. 

CASH VALUES GUARANTEED, 








EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
+“ ORATIO 8S. STEPHENS, Vice-Pres. JOHN W. HAMER, Manager of Loan Dept. 
HENRY C. BROWN. Secretary and Treasurer. HENRY ©. LIPPINCOTT, Manager of Agencies. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY H. HALLOWELL, Ass’t Sec’yand Treas. 
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THE MONTEZUMA. 
Las VeGcas HoT Sprincs. 


@ Situated in the mountains of New Mexico at 
an elevation nearly 7,000 feet above the sea, 
where the sun always shines and the air is always 
cool and invigorating. Immediately adjacent to the 
hot mineral springs, whose waters are a_ speci- 
fic for rheumatism, diseases of the skin, gland- 
ular and scrofulous diseases, mental exhaustion, 





debility, nervous affections, dyspepsia, etc., etc. 
Every variety of bath given. A copy of : 


“The Land of Sunshine.”’ 


address free on suas 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 


723 Monadnock Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TRAINS IN AMERICA 
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BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


BETWEEN 


New York, Philadelphia, 3 ) 
Baltimore and Washington. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Baggage Cars Defeat 
Day Coaches, Parlor Cars and Sleepers. The Fa 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. re 
THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled Express Trains between PSs 
New York, vat 
x Cincinnati, 9 ¥: 
St. Louis and zn 
Chicago,§ ** 


Th 
EQUIPPED WITH Mutual 4 


PULLILMAN State Ms 
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Running Through Without Change. Five The 
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Cérne: Baltimore and Calvert Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. tos North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cardinal Newman's Scepticism. Leslie Stephen 
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Same rian Landscape. A. W. est. 

Defeat of Trade Unionism in Australia, H. H. paamyee. 
Scottish Railway Strike. Sir Herbert - — ape 

the Father of Allthe Goats. E. 

A Japanese View of New Japan. Daigoro Goh. 

Pity the Poor Birds! Rev. 

The Decline of Indian Taste. Mrs. K K ngecote. 

The War-Game. Col. Lonsdale Hale. 

Forged Literature. Henry G. Hewlett. 

Prof. Huxley and the Swine-Miracle. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


MARCH. 


Women of India. Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. 
Advantages of Poverty.. Andrew Carnegie. 

Ship Railways. Sir Benjamin Baker. 

The Recruiting Problem, Archibald Forbes. 

Visit to the Grande Chartreuse. is. tas ag 

Over-Mortgaging the Land. Rt. n. Lord Vernon. 
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The Seamy Side of Australia. Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 

Mutual Aid Among Savages. Prince Kropotkin. 
Slum-Mothers and Death-Clubs. Edward Berdoe. 

Story of Bianca Cappete,. H. Rebels Wilson. 

State-Made Farmers. William E. Bear. 
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The Progress of Welsh Disestablishment. 
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Letter from Mr. Gladstone. 
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MAY. 
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Italy and the United States. Mrs, J Mario, 
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Gambling and the Law. J. F. Stephe 
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Woodlands. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
Fair Taxation of Ground-Rents, Robert Hunter. 
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Buffalo Lithia Wate: 
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NATURE’S GREAT REMEDY FOR EXCESS OF 
URIC ACID IN THE BLOOD. 


OND 
prt ) 


Its especial value in Nervous Prostra- 
tion and other Nervous Diseases com- 
plicated with Litheamia. In such cases 
it accomplishes astonishing results, af- 
ter a failure of the carbonate of lithia, 
the phosphate of ammonia, and other | 
so-called solvents of uric acid. 


It evidently then possesses some | 
extraordinary virtue apart from 
that ascribed to Lithia. 


Note Relative to the Buffalo Lithia Water, by William A. Hammond, M.D., Surgeon 
General U. S. Army (retired), formerly Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Ner- 


vous System, University of New York. 


{IN AN ARTICLE WIDELY COPIED INTO 
THE LEADING MEDICAL JOUR- 
NALS IN THE COUNTRY:] 


** There is a point in relation to the thera 
efficacy of the BUFFALO LITHIA } 
which has not as yet, I think, rece’ ufficient 
attention. It is well known that ases of 
diseases of the NERVOUS SYST compli- 
cated with LITHEAMIA, and that unies: -his con- 
dition is removed a cure is very often retarded, 
and not infrequently entirely prevented. It is 

uite commonly the case that in CEREBRAL 

ONGESTION, producing INSOMNIA, NER- 
VOUS PROSTRATION, resulting from overmen- 

| work or much emotional disturbance, and in 
epilepsy (to say nothing of many cases of insanity) 
an excess of URIC ACID in the blood is often o 
served. This state appears to be altogether inde- 

ndent of the character of the food, for no matter 
ow careful the physician may be in regard to the 
diet of his patient, the LITHEAMIC condition 
continues, have tried to overcome this persist- 
ence by the use of phosphate of ammonia and 
other so-called solvents for uric acid, but without 
notable effect. 


utical 
ATER 


“Several years Ti however, I begne to treat 
such cases with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 
with a result that was as astonishing to meas it was 


beneficial to the patient, so that now in all cases of 
nervous diseases under my charge in which there 
is an excess of URIC ACID in the blood, I use 
the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in large quan- 
tities. By this I mean that I do not have the patient 
drink merely a tumbler or two in the course ofa 
day, but that I flood hi with the 
water, making him drink a gallon, 

in the twenty-four hours, By this course the uri 
after a few Pyne | to deposit uric acid crysta 
on standing, morbid irritability of the patient 
disappears, the tongue clean, wander- 
ing pains in the head are abolished, and the system 
is rendered much more amenable to the special 
treatment which may be for the cure of 
the disease from which the patient suffers. 

“I have tried CARBONATE OF LITHIA dis- 
solved in water in jous ions, BUT IT 
CERTAINLY DOES NOT, in cases to which I 
refer, have the same effect as BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER. 

** WasnincTon, D. C., January 25, 1892.” 





GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, STONE OF THE BLADDER, RENAL CAL- 
CULI, BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, NEURALGIAS, NERVOUS PROS- 
TRATION, VARIOUS FORMS OF DYSPEPSIA, ETC., ETC., HAVE THEIR 


ORIGIN IN AN EXCESS OF URIC AOID IN THE BLOOD. 


IT GOES, 


THEN, WITHOUT SAYING THAT BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
18 A POWERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT IN THESE MALADIES. 





SPRINGS OPEN FOR GUESTS JUNE 1... 





Water in Cases of One Dozen. 
Half-Gallon Bottles, 


$5.00, f. o. b. Here. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS SENT FREE. 
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A Talk Among Authorities, 


“Tt is here we must turn for the latest re- 
_ sults of thought or science, for the latest news 
of discovery and investigation, and for the sound- 
est dicta of criticism,’ remarks the scholarly 
L[ndependent. 

“Excels every periodical in the timeliness 
and importance of its articles,’ breaks in the 
American Flebrew. 

“Its great reputation,’ remarks the Romar 
Catholic Republic, carefully removing some dust 
from its cassock, “ unquestionably rests on_ its 
broad and liberal editing.” 

« Ah,” says the Episcopalian Lzvng Church, 
“it is flavorous, nutritious reading,’ and smacks 
its lips over the good things it has had in it. 

“Tt would be difficult,” adds the atonal 
Presbyterian genially, “for any cultured reader not 
to be satisfied with it.” | 

It is a chorus of praise—no jarring word, 
no difference among the most diverse minds—all 
united on the subject of the ‘“‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, sold in the original English edition at $4.50 
per year, or with the “Contemporary,” “ Fort- 
nightly’’ and ‘“ Westminster,’ at $8.50 for any 
two, $12.00 for any three, $16.00 for all four. 


Write for circulars. 
231 Broadway. New York. 
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PrROM the time when the Remington Type- 

writer—the first practical writing-ma- 
chine—was taken to the famous Remington 
Gun Works in 1873, till the present day, the 
policy of careful, constant and progressive 
improvement, there inaugurated, has been 
steadily carried on. 
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HE same policy will be pursued unceasingly in the future. ‘ Patents 


Xe ; Ph gem . : 
% for improvements to this King of Typewriters are constantly issu- 
<a} ing. It is now covered by 

ett 

Fa) 50 PATENTS, most of them 

wy having from tweive to seventeen years to run. 


Me 
Bd 


MPLE guarantee is thus afforded to our patrons that they will not be 
subjected to the annoyances incident to the use of other machines on 
account of suits for infringement. 


HE REMINGTON is to-day not only Unsurpassed, but Unap- 
proached for Excellence of Design and Construction, Quality of 
Work, Simplicity and Durability. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 











Gapsd cial seal 


327 Broadway, New York. 








in buying’ * periodicals by subscribing 
SAVE through our authorized agency for all 


American and Foreign Periodicals. If 





you want any Newspaper, Magazine, Paper or Review, or a Period- 
ical of any kind published in this country or abroad, in English or a 
Foreign language, write to us and we can save you both time and 
money in making your subscription. 

Our Mutual Rate Catalogue contains a selected list of popular 
periodicals at much reduced prices. Sent, post free, to all men- 
tioning this publication. 


MUTUAL SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY, 


1224 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PERIODICAL! 


PRESENT DAY 





“To-Day’ 


is the watchword of these Reviews, to- 
day and to-morrow, and the light the 
past throws on the present. The dis- 
cussions in their pages are concerned 
with events of the day, with human his- 
tory as it is made under our eyes, with 
human progress as it evolves from day 
to day, with the battle of culture and of 
civilization against anarchy and decay. 
Strong, vigorous, fearless treatment of 


the burning questions of the time is 


given by the most competent writers. 





“A White Page 

| 
forms our Prospectus for 1893; a 
white page, with no mark, no prom 
no programme upon it. The event 
the coming year cannot be foretold ; 
wisest man cannot say what topics 
be most discussed in the future. TH 
great English Reviews are edited w 


the single idea of being up with 








times. This programme is so co 
a aie 

ently carried out and in so admira 
manner that no “features” or sp@ 
series of articles can be announce 
advance. No other periodicals or pe 
ical aré so closely in touch with the 


rent life of to-day. 
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